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BY WM. A. 


ANY generations ago there dwelt 
in the depths of a Wisconsin 
forest an Evil Spirit. Down at 
the bottom of a lonely lake, far 

beyond where: the northern sky and 
tree-tops met, this wicked spirit lurked, 
sometimes in one form, sometimes in 
another, but oftenest in the shape of two 
monstrous speckled trout. 

The waters of this lake were very 
deep, so deep that they looked to a man 
on shore as black as the “ writing water” 
of the missionaries. And so the Winne- 
bagoes called it the “* Lake-of-the-Black- 
Waters,” by which name, in abbreviated 
form, it is known at the present day. 
Not greater in width than thrice the 
height of the tallest tree in the tamarack 
swamp which shut it in on all sides, it 
lay there, staring up at the sky, like a 
malignant, liquid eye—dark, sinister, 
forbidding. 

At its eastern extremity a tangle of 
alders marked the Black Water’s nar- 
row outlet, and here the waters of the 
3rook of Springs, or the Spring Brook, 
as it is now called, began their wild 
journey to the Eau Claire. It needed 
the closest scrutiny to determine 
whether the lake was fed or draincd 
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through this narrow slit in the forest, so 
sluggish was the flow of waters through 
the deeply submerged alders. Else- 
where a strip of quagmire, the flip of a 
cherry-stone in width, lay along the 
margin of the lake. 

In summer, when, for many moons, 
no rain came out of the clouds, this 
wicked spirit changed into a beaver, 
and built a dam across the outlet of the 
lake, so that no water came down the 
Brook of Springs and the fish died in 
the dried-up pools. When at last the 
rains fell, and the stream ran full to its 
banks, the two monster trout came rid- 
ing down the waters, rending the nets 
and snapping the hooks of the Winne- 
bago fisherman, and always keeping 
beyond the reach of the deadly three- 
pronged spears, over which the medi- 
cine men of the tribe had uttered 
strange, weird gutturals. 

In vain the squaws wove nets of the 
strongest moose wood bark, and the 
young men fished with doubled hooks, 
bound together with sinews of the deer. 
They were all broken, as easily as be- 
fore, and the small fish came no more to 
the nets of the Winnebagoes. 

In those days, the beaver had many 
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dams across the Brook of Springs. As 
the beaver’s only tools are its teeth, claws 
and tail, its dams were necessarily crude 
affairs, with many openings below the 
water line, through which the fish passed 
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Spirit. This oversight on the part of 
the dam builders, so far from proving 
an obstacle to the carrying out of the 
wicked designs of this wanton and mali- 
cious pair, served rather to facilitate 
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freely, on their long, hard journey from 
the Eau Claire to the Lake-of-the-Black- 
Water. But in none of these dams on 
the Brook of Springs was there an 
opening large enough to admit of the 
passage of the two big fish of the Evil 
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the same. For the great creatures went 
at the dams, as a hounded deer goes at a 
fallen tree, and whether bound upstream 
or down, leaped them all in succession, 
with many clear feet to spare. Hence 
the Winnebagoes called them the “‘ Dam 
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Leapers,” and by this name the story 
of the doings of this most uncanny pair 
has come down to the present day. 

Through three generations of long- 
lived Winnebagoes, the Dam Leapers 
remained the inspiration and despair of 
the fishermen of that tribe; following 
close in the wake of the early spring 
freshets, and continuing their dread 
visitations daily, until the first thin skin 
of ice formed in the quiet pools. 

When, at last, a missionary came to 
labor among the Winnebagoes, the wily 
medicine men of the tribe brought their 
riddled nets-to the good man, and 
demanded of hima miracle. The mis- 
sionary made a bonfire of the old bark 
nets, in the presence of the entire village, 
then brought from his wigwam skeins 
of strong thread, which he solemnly 
blessed, and distributed among the 
assembled chiefs. 

To the nets which the Winnebago 
women wove from the consecrated 
skeins, the small fry came in schools. 
And when, at the end of two moons, the 
nets had suffered no harm, the young 
men of the tribe put petticoats on their 
medicine men, and brought presents of 
bearskins, dried venison and corn to the 
missionary, and would have made him 
a chief. 

And the Dam Leapers came no more 
to vex the souls of the Winnebagoes, 
although certain of their young men 
complained that, ‘Now all fish looked 
mean and small to a man who had once 
witnessed the full-length leap of the Bad 
Fish from the Black Water.” 

I had fished Wisconsin waters since 
the time that I was large enough to cut 
and trim a fishing pole; and long before 
folks began calling me “ Mister,” I knew 
every trout hole within a radius of 
twenty-five miles of my native town of 
“Antigo. I have fished in many strange 
waters since then, but there has always 
been wanting that thrill of expectancy 
with which I watched my baited hook 
descend into the crystal depths of Wis- 
consin woodland brooks. For I had heard 
the Legend of the Dam Leapers, even 
before I knew the alphabet, and believed 
it as implicitly as I believed in Santa 
Claus and Robinson Crusoe, and the 
stories that the big whiskered choppers 
used to tell, around the blazing log fire, 
in my father’s cord-wood camp, on 
stormy winter nights, 

For seven years I never cast a line 
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into the Eau Claire, or any tributary 
thereof, without a flutter of apprehen- 
sion regarding the probable effects 
upon myself and tackle, of a rush from 
one of these demoniac fish. And dur- 
ing those seven years of tingling ex- 
pectancy not a winter passed that did 
not see the youngsters of Antigo all 
agog over rumors of the capture of both 
of the Dam Leapers, at a depth of one 
hundred feet or more, with lines let 
down through holes in the ice, near the 
outlet of the Lake-of-the-Black-Water. 

Through seven consecutive summer 
vacations I lived in an actual “ fisher- 
man’s paradise,” the merest recollection 
of which causes me to turn from the 
literature of the fashionable fishing re- 
sort with a feeling of pity most sincere 
for those of my fellows whose ideal of 
an angler’s elysium has never come 
nearer to realization than that which is 
promised in the innkeeper’s folders ! 

Looking back to-day to my fisherman’s 
“paradise lost,” whose door stands ever 
ajar, see a green memory. A stream, 
with the sunlight sifting through over- 
arching tree-tops, to sparkle on shifting 
quicksand floors. At a point where the 
shores of the stream rise sheer a deep 
and quiet pool reflects the image of a 
dead birch “stub,” sticking straight out 
from the marly bank like a knotty, out- 
stretched arm, one of those comforta- 
ble old trees which remain green in the 
memory of boys who fish long after 
its individuality has merged intoa mis- 
shapen, waterlogged snag. 

And the boy is there—a barefoot- 
ed, freckled, backwoods lad, whose age 
might be anywhere from eight to twelve, 
fishing-pole in hand. There are bram- 
ble scratches on his bare brown legs, 
like the marks of a wildcat’s claws, 
while patches of sunburn show rosy 
red through the openings of his cot- 
ton shirt. A single suspender and a 
brim-torn straw hat ‘complete the /fout 
ensemble, if we may except a yellow, 
switch-tailed cur, with one ear slit and 
a sinister cast in its eye, sitting close at 
the fisher lad’s back. 

But sunburn, scratches and tatters, 
even the dog, are all forgotten, as the 
boy watches breathlessly the wabbling 
cork that buoys his fishing-line. A king- 
fisher utters its harsh, rasping protest 
against this invasion of its vested 
rights; ared squirrel chatters hyster- 
ically just out of reach of the owner of 
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the switch-tail, who dares not resent 
the intrusion. 

Such was my fisherman’s paradise, 
bounded by dreams and visions of two 
monstrous trout, which I momentarily 
expected to land and bear in triumph to 
my unbelieving friends. 

All is not lost to a man who can look 
back to fishing days when the strike of 
a six-ounce trout induced suspended 
respiration, and the fouling of the hook 
on the springy bough of a sunken cedar 
snag was the signal for a desperate 
and deadly struggle. Everything was a 
Dam Leaper that came to my hook in 
those days. 

Well, I “’ist fished and fished,” as the 
genial Hoosier poet sings, anc. dreamed 
my day-drears, and never once de- 
spaired of catching a Dam caper, till 
at last my school-days came to an end, 
and I went away from home to engage 
in the serious affairs of life. During 
the eleven years that followed, respites 
from the inexorable treadmill of busi- 
ness were few and far between. But 
through it all I remained loyal to the 
old fishing “hole” and the legend of the 
Dam Leapers. 

Now, in the city of my adoption lived 
two good fellows, whom I came to know 
so well that we got to calling each other 
by our first names only; andI take 
pleasure in introducing to you, dear 
reader, my particular friends, Lew and 
Charley. To these good friends I was 
simply “Judge,” out of compliment, to 
arduous services once rendered by me 
at a local baby show. 

Lew and Charley were bachelors with 
good incomes and sound digestions, and 
devoted to the “gentle art” of killing 
200-pound tarpon and twenty-pound 
‘lunge. One evening over cigars and 
sangaree 1 told them the story of the 
Dam Leapers, not omitting a brief re- 
cital of my earlier experiences as a 
tainbow- chaser. “ Well, Judge,” said 
Charley when I finished, “it is my hon- 
est belief that in some of these deep 
spring lakes—the Black Water, for in- 
stance—there are trout to-day as large, 
if not larger, than those which inspired 
the legend.” “Spoken for both of us,” 
chimed in Lew. “When a speckled 
trout reaches a size where it can no 
longer handle itself in the shallow 
streams, it takes to deep water and is 
lost forever to the fly-fisherman. Now, 
the trout being a cannibal of the rank- 
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est order, feeding indiscriminately on 
the eggs and young of its kind, why 
should not the largest of them, in 
waters tenanted exclusively by their 
species, become lazy and indifferent to 
baited hooks, and, in lakesimpracticable 
for net fishing, like the Black Water, 
grow to anenormous size? Anyway, 
there must be something in a yarn 
which has shown’ such wonderful 
vitality as the one you have just related.” 

There was a balm in Gilead after all, 
for a spirit wounded as mine had been 
by the unbeliever’s jest. ‘“ Well, boys,” 
said I, after some little discussion re- 
garding the probable age limit of a 
trout, “ what do you say to a two weeks’ 
camping out next month in the country 
of the Dam Leapers? You shall have 
the best seats on the old birch stub, and 
I will do all the cooking.” 

Exactly one month and three days 
later, the date being of no particular 
consequence, we pitched our tents on the 
western bank of Spring Brook, just back 
from the old fishing hole. We had not 
abandoned the Black Water trip. There 
would be plenty of time for that after 
we had thoroughly fished the brook 
from the camp site up to its source. 

The evening of the second day rolled 
around, and while, as yet, we had failed 
to mark up anything larger than a 
twelve- ounce trout, our appetites re- 
mained unimpaired, and our enthusiasm 
undiminished. 

We had taken supper, and, lounging 
full length on the grassy bank, had 
smoked out the last, faint glow of twi- 
light. The breeze and the daylight had 
died together, and the lazy “ pat, pat” 
of the water-lily pad was heard no more 
along the marginof the stream, Inthe 
glow of the camp fire the fishing hole 
yawned—a gulf of impenetrable dark- 
ness. Suddenly, out of this darkness, 
there came, without a single premoni- 
tory ripple, a sound that caused our 
pulses to skip, at least, two full beats. 

Ke-lunge! Ke-lunge/ Splash! 
S-p-l-a-s-h! 1 had just arisen to put 
the tea kettle on the fire, and involun- 
tarily turned to see if my companionshad 
fallen into the stream. Surely, nothing 
short of a human body, falling from a 
height, could make a splash like that! 

I found that my friends had not tum- 
bled overboard, but were in imminent 
danger of doing so, for at the very first 
splash they had crawled to the edge of 
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the crumbling bank, and were crouching 
there, with their necks craned out, in an 
attempt to pierce the darkness that 
shrouded the pool below. ‘ What do 
you see?” I asked, in a heavy-villain 
whisper. The only answer was two 
right hands extended warningly, back- 
ward, while two pairs of eyes remained 
riveted, steadily, on the pool. 

I was just on the point of laying my 
friends by the heels, and dragging them 
back to a place of safety, when there 
came another double splash, louder if 
anything than the first, and “the boys” 
came back on all fours with pale faces. 

“The Dam Leapers! We've seen 
them! Come back out of hearing till 
we tell you about it,” they whispered, as 
they pulled me into the shadow. There 
was little to tell, but that little was big 
with meaning for us. In the dim light, 
reflected from the trees on the opposite 
bank, both watchers had caught, when 
the second splash came, a glimpse of 
two enormous fish, rising full length 
from the pool, and heading swiftly up- 
stream. “For the Black Water,” said 
Charley. “ We will get them or blow 
the bottom out of the lake.” 

Silence reigned once more along the 
stream, but there was no sleep for us 
that night in camp. There was not the 
slightest doubt in our minds that the 
big fish seen were the trout of the le- 
gend, and we sat out all night under the 
blinking stars, momentarily expecting a 
repetition of the sound which had taken 
our appetites away. 

But the night passed without further 
incident, and the first peep of dawn 
found us peering cautiously in the fish- 
ing-hole, where daylight revealed to us 
a dozen speckled trout, “frying size,” 
waiting anxiously for somebody to ask 
them to breakfast. But there was noth- 
ing larger in sight in the shape of fish, 
so we dropped our flies over the edge 
of the bank, and soon had the making 
of a breakfast for three, flopping around 
on the dew-wet grass. 

Two of the largest trout in the school 
were skulking in the shadow of a scrubby 
snag, well over to the opposite bank. 
Charley, after repeated failings, had 
finally succeeded in dropping his fly 
fairly over the shy beauties’ hiding- 
place, when, suddenly, the ripple which 
tailed from the snag was blotted 
out in a violent swirl of waters, above 
which we caught a momentary glimpse 
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of a pale flash of yellow and a broad- 
fluked tail. 

‘‘T’ve got him!” shouted Charley, as 
the shrill whir of his automatic told of 
the energy of that first, fierce rush. 
Then the pent-up excitement of the 
past twelve hours found vent in a 
mighty yell. Hurrah! How the sound 
of it reverberated under and along that 
leaf-crowned arch! We got our lines 
in out of the way, while Charley dis- 
appeared up-stream in the direction 
taken by his “strike.” A minute later 
we discovered him wading, waist-deep, 
toward a flat-topped boulder, whose 
location in mid-stream was indicated 
by the faintest possible ripple. 

“Good boy, Charley! Hang on to 
him, old man!” we shouted in chorus 
to the plucky fellow, as he clambered 
onto his watery perch in time to check 
a vigorous, up-stream rush. 

Charley had his fish hooked hard and 
fast, and having secured a footing on the 
boulder, where the water was hardly 
up to his shoe-tops, he had complete 
control of his line. He had hooked a 
tactical fighter, there was no mistake 
about that, and one with strength 
enough to rush the line to its full 
length and get away, if once it got a 
clear, straight run.: 

There were full fifty feet of line out 
when the fish made a run for home. 
Straight at Charley as if to eat him it 
came, till the reel ran foul and the lance- 
wood rod bent down like a croquet 
hoop. We saw Charley feel the bottom 
with his feet,and then we knew that the 
crisis had come. ‘“ He’s going to jump, 
boys,” shouted Charley, and the words 
were hardly out of his mouth when the 
tireless quarry rose. 

The highest dam along the stream 
could never have stopped that mighty 
leap! For one brief instant, poised in 
air, we saw that deathless fish of death- 
less story, the sunlight falling on its 
rainbow tints, the noblest speckled trout 
that ever swam! With bristling fins 
and wide-distended maw, it looked the 
incarnation of a water fiend! . 

With an upward sweep of its spread- 
ing flukes, the big brute turned clear 
over in mid-air, striking the water 
heavily almost at Charley’s feet, and 
spurning clouds of spray high above 
his head. “ He’ll never tire out,” called 
Charley, hopelessly, as, once more, the 
line went whizzing down-stream like a 
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ribbon held taut in a gale of wind, and 
the automatic swelled to a shrill treble. 
Then we saw Charley bring his rod butt 
first, and seize the line with both hands, 
as a column of spray rose into the air a 
hundred feet down-stream. There came 
the echo of a splash, and Charley, taking 
up his rod, waded slowly ashore, while 
the reel picked up the line. It all came 
in, trailing a barbless hook. 

It was all over as quickly as it came, 
and then, with the gradual relaxation 
of tight-strung nerves, we began to com- 
prehend the real nature of the calamity 
that had befallen us. We found, how- 
ever, a rallying point in a pipeful apiece 
of “navy plug,” and while these burned 
down to the last, comforting pull, we 
re-arranged our plan of campaign. 

Henceforth, the Dam Leapers (we 
assumed that both of the big fish had 
passed down-stream) would have three 
desperate men to contend with, who 
would stop at nothing that afforded a 
legitimate means to the desired end. It 
was war to the knife now. Before the 
dinner-hour rolled around, the doom of 
the Dam Leapers was practically sealed. 

Three miles down-stream, where a 
“natural meadow” afforded an excel- 
lent camping ground, the brook had cut 
a second channel for itself in the soft, 
alluvial bottom, and flowed for nearly a 
quarter of amile in two distinct streams 
of equal volume. On each of these 
streams were stretches of shallow rap- 
ids, impassable in either direction for 
large fish at the then low stage of water. 

That very afternoon saw our camping 
outfit loaded on a neighboring settler’s 
“jumper,” and ex route to our newly 
selected base on the edge of the natural 
meadow, whither Lew preceded it to 
take station at the head of the narrow 
island which the stream had carved out 
of the low eastern bank. 

While Charley andI were beating the 
stream down to its point of divergence 
Lew was to keep a sharp lookout for 
our quarry, and, in case they should 
pass into either channel, was to place 
himself promptly in their rear and 
await the arrival of reinforcements. 
With our prey once driven into one of 
these comparatively narrow and shallow 
channels, with its reach of impassable 
rapids, it would be an easy task for 
three men, properly equipped, to bottle 
the big creatures up. 

For two long hours we followed the 
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course of that tortuous stream, beating 
up snags and overhanging banks, and 
poking into submerged tree-tops and 
jams of driftwood, until on rounding a 
sharp bend we sighted the rendezvous, 
about two hundred yards away. . 

Lew was standing with his back 
toward us, in the middle of the western 
channel, and was threshing the water 
sturdily with a brushy cedar sapling. 
“Hurry up! They are both here!” 
was his hurried answer to our greeting 
shout. “They passed down an hour 
ago,” continued Lew, as we ranged our- 
selves on either side of him and covered 
the flanks with our rods, 

A wooded bend, a stone’s throw away, 
cut off our view of the rapids, which 
were distant about three hundred yards. 
We were threshing our way slowly to- 
ward this bend, when suddenly there 
came from somewhere just around the 
point of it a ringing boyish shout, fol- 
lowed almost immediately by a perfect 
pandemonium of whoops, howls, and 
yells, such as can only proceed from the 
throats of strong-lunged boys. 

“Say, boys!” exclaimed Charley, ex- 
citedly, climbing onto a boulder. “If 
there isn’t a scalp-dance going on over 
there, then I never was a youngster. I 
am going to see what the boys are up 
to.” And with that he hastened away 
down-stream, leaving us, half eaten up 
with curiosity, to hold the pass alone. 

Charley had gone about fifteen min- 
utes when we saw him coming out of the 
woods on the farther side of the natural 
meadow, followed closely by half a 
dozen boys, ranging from ten to fifteen 
years, and whom, upon closer approach, 
I recognized as sons of my former fel- 
low-townsmen. Suspended by the gills 
from stout poles, carried on the shoulders 
of four of the larger boys, were the 
Dam Leapers, impressive and beautiful 
in death ! 

While fishing from the bank, in an 
eddy just above the rapids, the boys had 
espied the big fish. They had formed a 
cordon in rear of the devoted pair, and, 
by dint of much yelling and splashing, 
had finally forced them into the rapids, 
where they caught them. We traded 
fishing tackle for the bodies of the mas- 
sacred Dam Leapers, which tipped the 
scales of the Antigo Roller Mills at 
fourteen and sixteen pounds respect- 
ively, and carried them off bag and 
baggage to Antigo that evening. 
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E had been a fortnight in Cal- 
cutta. The time of year was 
the middle of November, and 
though it was the beginning of 

the cool season and the S.W. monsvon 
had given place to light northerly airs, 
the weather was still very hot. We 
decided, therefore, upon a visit to the 
“hills,” as Anglo-Indians invariably call 
the tallest mountains in the world. 

First we thought of Simla. But that 
was too far away; and, secondly, Mount 
Everest is not visible from Simla, nor 
any other of the Himalayan giants that 
abound near the eastern end of the 
range. Therefore we decided on Dar- 
jeeling in Sikkim, lying only 400 miles 
north of Calcutta. Our native servant, 
Surreif, did not seem particularly well 
pleased at the prospective change in 
climate and temperature, but finally said 
he would go to the hills with us if 
“Sahib would give him sixteen rupees 
to buy some warm clothes with.” 

So it happened that on the afternoon 
of November 13 my wife and I found 
ourselves at the Sealdah station of the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway bound to 
Darjeeling. Indian servants are the best 
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traveling servants in the world if you 
get good ones, and we had no further 
bother than to seat ourselves in the car. 

It was four-thirty in the afternoon 
when the train pulled out of the station; 
and our journey for the first few hours 
lay through the great valley of the 
Ganges, supporting a population almost 
as large as that of the United States, 
sixty millions of people subsisting on 
the grain produced by the rich, fertile 
soil. The monotony of the rice-fields 
was broken at frequent intervals by 
nodding clusters of cocoa-palms and 
clumps of feathery bamboo; though 
everything was so new and altogether 
strange tous that the waving paddy fields 
themselves held a certain amount of 
interest. 

At eight o’clock we reached the Gan- 
ges at Damukdia Ghat, which is here 
crossed by a large, flat-bottomed steam 
ferry-boat, on the upper deck of which a 
delicious dinner was served. The cur- 
rent is very powerful, and in order to 
reach the other landing-place, which is 
exactly cpposite, it is necessary to turn 
the boat’s head directly upstream, and 
then cross in a big semicircle. 


***Upto the Hills’’ has a distinctive meaning to the foreigner in India, where the climatic conditions 
render it necessary, for all who can, to spend the hot season in the foot-hills of the Himalayas. 
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In an hour we landed at Sara Ghat, 
and took another train for Siliguri at the 
foot of the mountains. A small tip to 
the conductor secured us a compartment 
to ourselves, and during the night we 
were very comfortable, though suffering 
somewhat from the cold, which was very 
unexpected, The country through which 
we were traveling is flat and of no in- 
terest, and we were fortunate in being 
able to traverse it at night. 

We reached Siliguri on the morning 
of the 14th ; had avery excellent break- 
fast; and while strolling up and down 
the platform afterward, we noticed a 
lilliputian train standing at the further 
end of the station. Wondering what on 
earth it could be for, I asked Surreif, 
and was astonished to find that the tiny 
engine was to drag us up the steep 
ascents to Darjeeling. I afterward 
found that the weight of the locomotive 
was but ten tons, and it appeared to be 
about as large as our New York Ele- 
vated road engines. The little carriages 
(you couldn’t call them cars) were only 
twelve feet long and quite open, except 
for a wooden canopy to keep the sun 
off, while six chairs, like seats in a 
theatre, were placed on each carriage. 
I carefully examined the engine, and 
talked with the engineer, and found 
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that not asingle cog-wheel is uscd in 
this wonderful little engine, such as are 
used on the railway up Mount Washing- 
ton, though the average rise from Sili- 
guri to Darjeeling is one foot in twenty- 
eight. The width of the gauge is two 
feet. 

Into the only closed carriage on the 
train Surreif bundled us, after first 
advising us to get out some warm 
clothes and wraps from the trunk, for 
in four hours we would be in cold 
weather. 

At nine a. Mm. we started, and for a 
while the road lay through a belt of 
country called the Terai (a Persian 
word meaning “damp ”), at the foot of 
the mountains. It consists chiefly of 
swampy, malarious jungle, abounding in 
big game—an elephant not infrequently 
bringing the wee engine to an ignomin- 
ious halt by placing his huge bulk across 
the track and insisting upon staying 
there till it suited him to move on—an 
awkward situation; for he could smash 
one of the little carriages into match- 
wood with a single sweep of his trunk. 

Presently we struck our first sharp 
rise, and then rounded a curve at such 
an exceedingly acute angle that we 
clutched the window-frames and held 
our breath, for it seemed impossible 
that the train could stay on the rails. 
At the end of an hour or so we stopped 
to water and oil the engine, and I took 
the opportunity of asking the engineer 
for some statistics. He informed me 
that the Darjeeling-Himalayan Railway 
cost $15,000 a mile to construct, a small 
sum in itself, but not particularly so 
when it is considered that the track is 
laid on the old Government military road 
—a splendid engineering feat, that cost 
$30,000 a mile. The rails weigh forty 
pounds to the yard and are of course of 
steel. I was also told that further on 
curves of only a sixty-foot radius are 
rounded at seven miles an hour, and 
that by reason of such turnings and 
twistings the engine and carriages rest 
on only a four-foot wheel-base. 

The journey was soon resumed. 
Every hour saw us a thousand feet 
higher up, and the scenery constantly 
growing wilder and more beautiful. 
Every few miles, wherever the configu- 
ration of the mountain side precluded 
the feasibility of proceeding in an as- 
cending spiral, a reversing station was 
reached, where the track is laid in a Z, 
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the engine now pushing, and a moment 
later pulling ; so that we lost all idea 
of its whereabouts, 

From an altitude of 4,000 feet magnifi- 
cent views of the plains were to be had, 
and as the Himalayas rise directly from 
a perfectly flat country, it seemed as 
though we could look down almost per- 
pendicularly upon the great plains of 
India. One moment we shot under a 
bridge, and in less than a minute, after 
describing a complete circle, the train 
crossed the track on the same bridge 
under which it had rushed but a few 
seconds before. The illustration gives 
a good idea of Agony Point, as it is 
called, but the operation must be seen 
to be fully appreciated. 

By noon the weather had turned much 
colder, and at 1:30 we reached Kurseong, 
elevation 4,800 feet. Already we felt a 
great change in our bodily condition, 
sluggish apathy gave way to a feeling 
of buoyant health and spirits, and we 
fell on the luncheon like birds of prey. 

After we had finished, the engines 
were shifted,and the journey resumed 
through scenery that changed from the 
beautiful to the magnificent. The 
two hours’ ride between Kurseong and 
Ghoom will never be forgotten. Every 
time we rounded a curve, a still more 
splendid scene burst upon us, while we 
rolled along through immense sombre 
forests of rhododendrons and oaks. We 
were congratulating ourselves on fine 
weather, when suddenly and without 
warning we ran into a cold, wet cloud 
that enveloped us till we left Ghoom, 
7,300 feet above the sea. It is astrange 
place, consisting of the straggling huts of 
mountaineers, and possesses a curiosity 
in the person of a horrible old woman, 
gnarled and seared and wrinkled like 
an ancient apple tree, called the Witch 
of Ghoom, who hobbles to the carriage 
windows to beg for pice. 

After leaving Ghoom, the track is laid 
on the verge of frightful declivities that 
would be a source of terror to a timid 
person. The rails in many places are 
not three feet from the edge, and the 
train really seems to overhang the terri- 
ble chasms. The inclines and curves 
here overcome are what make the Dar- 
jeeling-HimalayanRailway probably the 
most difficult engineering feat ever per- 
formed. There are two curves with a 
little less than sixty-foot radius rounded 
at an ascent of one foot in twenty! 
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Another part has a rise of one foot in 
seventeen in a straight line, and this 
without a cog-wheel! It seems impos- 
sible,even while you are going up in 
the train. 

Fifteen minutes before we reached 
our destination we ran out of the cloud, 
and a lovely view of Darjeeling was 
afforded us, with the afternoon sun 
shining brightly on its snow-white 
houses built on the hillside. We saw 
many mountains 12,000 feet high, but 
as they were probably fifteen miles 
away, and we at an altitudeof 7,200 feet, 
they seemed no higher than we were. 

Darjeeling possesses a beautiful little 
stone station, and when we had alighted 
from the train it was as though we had 
been dropped into another planet. To 
begin with, everyone was dressed in 
heavy furs and shaggy wolf-skin ulsters. 
Then, instead of the puny, coal-black 
native of the plains, behold stalwart, 
rugged men called Bhuteas and Lep- 
chas, a mixture of the mountaineers of 
Nepal, Sikkim and Thibet. They closely 
resemble Mongolians, having the high 
cheek-bones and leathery, yellow skin 
of the Chinese. Their language, too, 
differed from the Bengalese, though 
they understood Surreif when he spoke 
to them in Hindoostani. 


A BHUTEA WOMAN, 
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I had telegraphed for rooms at the 
Woodlands Hotel, but when we de- 
scended from the train no hotel was in 
sight. I asked some one where the 
Woodlands was, and he pointed up in 
the air; and following the direction of 
his finger, Isaw the end of a veranda 
projecting over the edge of what looked 
like a precipice, 200 feet above us, the 
remainder of the building being hidden 
in the clouds. So we left Surreif to 
wrestle with the luggage, and hiring 
two “dandies,” conveyances something 
like palanquins, we were carried up to 
the hotel, each by four men. We might 
just as well have walked; but with 
everything rolled up in fog we would 
perhaps have missed the road and wan- 
dered about for hours, not understand- 
ing a single word of the language of 
the place or even Hindoostani, except 
“jao,” which every visitor learns on ar- 
rival in India. It is the equivalent of 
“get out.” 

When we arrived at the Woodlands 
we found that a big soft-coal fire had 
been built in the apartment reserved 
for us, giving the large, bare room a 
cheery look. Presently there was a 
knock at the door, and on opening it I 
saw a withered old woman standing 
without and on her back was slung our 
trunk. The apparently decrepit old 
creature had actually carried our trunk 
not only up from the station, but up 
two flights of stairs to our room, a feat 
that would tax the strength of a power- 
ful man. 

On glancing out of our window at 
about 6 o’clock I caught sight of a glit- 
tering pinnacle of ice in the northwest, 
but at so stupendous a height that we 
could not believe that it was part of a 
mountain until we were told that it really 
was a part of Kinchinjunga, which, 
lying forty-five miles from Darjeeling, 
is said to afford the grandest mountain 
view in the world. Only for a moment, 
though, did the ice peak show itself, for 
again the fog rolled before it and shut it 
off from our sight. This hotel was 
originally a dak bungalow (literally, a 
rest house), but has been added to from 
time to time, until it is now a fairly 
large caravansary, well managed, with 
pleasant rooms, around which isa large, 
glass-enclosed veranda, whence one 
can view the splendid panorama of 
snow-clad mountains without exposure 
to the elements. Dinner is served very 
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late, as it is throughout India, and we 
did not rise from the table till quarter 
to ten o’clock. The meal was a cap- 
ital one, two large, stately native butlers 
in gorgeous raiment presiding, our own 
servant acting of course in the capacity 
of waiter or khitmutgar for us alone. 
Surreif was really too zealous, for he 
told the butlers to move whoever had 
the seat at the head of the table, further 
down; and when we entered the dining- 
room, which was full of people, and I 
was formally ushered to the seat of 
honor, I felt like Shah Jehan at a 
banquet. 

We retired almost as soon as dinner 
was over as my wife was fatigued after 
the twenty-four hours of travel, so as to 
be prepared for whatever the morrow 
would bring forth. 

Surreif called us next morning at 6:30 
to see the sun rise on the snow fields 
and glaciers of Kinchinjunga, a view of 
such transcendent grandeur that you 
catch your breath and the pulse quick- 
ens at the sight. Before coming to 
Darjeeling you have, of course, read 
about the splendid scenery and you 
have tried to picture it to yourself. But 
when you actually see the peak for the 
first time, the realization goes so far be- 
yond your expectations that the mind is 
almost stunned by the glorious specta- 
cle. The giant mountain all but fills the 
entire perspective ; it is forty-five miles 
away, yet it is necessary to look high 
up in the air to see the topmost peak ; 
and if you were nearer, so vast is its 
bulk, you could not grasp its true 
dimensions, for though our own eleva- . 
tion is more than 7,000 feet, Kinchin- 
junga rears its ice-crowned summit 21,- 
ooo feet above the Woodlands hotel, the 
precise altitude of the loftiest pinnacle 
being 28,156 feet above the sea. 

One of the most wonderful of the 
natural phenomena is the extraordinary 
clearness of the atmosphere, and when 
I was told that nearly fifty miles sepa- 
rated us from Kinchinjunga, it was very 
hard to believe. The mountain ap- 
peared as close to us as Staten Island 
does to New York in a northwest wind. 

The mountaineers are intensely in- 
teresting. ‘They consist chiefly of Lep- 
chas, Bhuteas, and Nepalese. The 
Lepchas were the original inhabitants 
of Sikkim, in which Darjeeling lies. 
They are somewhat like the Thibetans, 
fortheirlanguage, many oftheir customs, 
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and the manner of wearing the hair 
plaited down the back in pig-tails bear 
witness to the similarity of the two 
tribes. Though there are some points 
wherein the dialects agree, yet the Lep- 
chas have almost a language of their 
own, with written characters. They pos- 
sess besides a tradition of the flood, 
and their religion is a form of Buddhism. 
They are a quiet and placid race, and 
form a strange contrast to the Goor- 
khas and Bhuteas, with whom they are 
in continual contact. Their stature is 
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head. Sometimes so great is the 
burden that they have to be assisted 
in rising ; but once on their feet, with 
head bent and back inclined so that the 
weight rests on the hips, partly sus- 
pended from the forehead, these women 
will crawl up mountain sides in a man- 
ner so surprising that it never ceases to 
be a matter of wonder to the visitor. 
Perhaps the most numerous of all the 
tribes are the Nepalese, who have come 
into Darjeeling in considerable numbers 
during recent years. They are good 
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seldom above five feet, but the chest is 
very broad and deep and the waist 
slim, while the legs are wonderfully de- 
veloped, as befitting mountaineers; the 
hands and feet are small. 

The Bhuteas are much larger than 
the Lepchas, and very powerful, the 
women being apparently able to sup- 
port as heavy weights as the men. 
With great ease they carry burdens of 
one hundred and fifty pounds up almost 
vertical paths by passing a leather 
thong under the object to be carried, 
the other end going around the fore- 


workers, particularly in the tea gardens, 
are very thrifty, and, instead of being 
thick-set and heavy, are active and wiry. 
They are great fighters; indeed, the 
countenance and bearing of a Goorkha 
are martial in the extreme, and the best 
native troops in the Indian army are 
drafted from them. 

After breakfast we took a delightful 
walk through the station of Darjeeling, 
over perfect roads, and on the way back 
bought a few pieces of Oriental brass 
ware and some small turquoises. The 
latter are plentiful and cheap in Dar- 
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jeeling, and if you exercise a little pa- 
tience and vigilance it is possible to pick 
up a good turquoise for four rupees, or 
one dollar. Walking at this altitude is 
tiresome work at first, and on ascend- 
ing even a moderate incline the heart 
pulsations and the respirations are in- 
creased to double their normal number 
in the average person. At rest, most 
people find it necessary to breathe eight 
times in the minute oftener than at sea 
level, till acclimatized. It is difficult to 
persuade most visitors that it is danger- 
ous to walk beyond a certain amount on 
first arriving. People who have been a 
month or so in Calcutta, breathing the 





going to persevere till I do see it, though 
a fortnight often passes during which 
at no time is the mountain visible. 

We made a wretched mistake in our 
first effort in not starting up the moun- 
tain till ten o’clock. The proper time 
to begin the journey is an hour before 
day breaks, which will bring you to the 
summit of Mount Senchal about sun- 
rise without hurrying; this being the 
hour when the Snowy Range is most 
free from clouds. 

Not knowing any better then, we or- 
dered two Himalayan ponies to be at 
the door at ten o’clock, each with a syce 
or attendant, to show usthe roads; while 
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hot, heavy air of the plains, feel so ex- 
hilarated on reaching the hills that 
stout, healthy men often faint on com- 
ing in from a too protracted ramble. 

Of course, the first excursion of any 
moment that the visitor wishes to make 
is the ascent of Mount Senchal or 
Tiger Hill, lying S. by E. from Darjeel- 
ing, distant seven miles, and about 1,000 
feet higher, from either one of which 
Mount Everest is visible, 107 miles away, 
bearing N.W. It is customary to make 
the journey on poniesand we had decided 
to start, but afterward gave it up till 
the next day. My wife and I are both 
very anxious to see Everest and I am 


we sent another Bhutea on by a short 
cut, with a well-filled lunch hamper. We 
started idiotically when the peaks were 
actually invisible, thinking that the mists 
would disappear as the day advanced. 
The ponies were shaggy little animals, 
very unwilling to go out of a walk (and 
therefore very comfortable to ride on), 
and sure-footed to a wonderful degree. 
We would have given almost anything 
had the weather been clear; but, un- 
daunted, we pegged along, urging the 
ponies to a trot whenever a level space 
afforded an opportunity, now crawling 
along a road or rather ledge where a 
stumble would have been fatal, for, 
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THE LOOP AT 
though we couldn’t see the bottoms of 
the gorges for the fog, we knew they 
were hundreds if not thousands of 
feet below us. In some cases the nar- 
rowest parts of these ledges are pro- 


AGONY POINT, 
tected by a flimsy wooden fence (rail 
would be more accurate), which, in the 
event of any one’s leaning strongly 
against it, would certainly disintegrate. 


(To be continuca.) 
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Painted for OvTING by James L, Weston. 
AMONG THE HAUNTS OF THE EASTERN TROUT. 








ANGLING FOR BASTERN TROUT. 


BY MARY TROWBRIDGE TOWNSEND. 


HERE are two 
requisites for 
the art of an- 

gling, one being 

to buy your 
tackle and the 
other to find the 
fish. ‘The com- 
bination of tackle 
and ‘fish is what 
makes up three- 
fourths of the fun. 

I had not read this 

sage advice when a 

misguiding friend started me with an 

outfit which included a polished twelve- 
foot bass pole, with shining brass fer- 

rules, a fine white twisted silk line, a 

brass multiplying reel, a paper of split 

shot, and a varied assortment of gor- 
geous flies. Days were spent in lasso- 
ing the spiles or in disentangling the 
twisted knots of my silken line, but still 
no fish. One day an Indian boy stood 
grinning at my feeble efforts, swinging 
his catch of trout before my longing 

eyes. For a dime he sold his secret: a 

creature half fish, half lizard ; he called 

it a cockadouche. 

My dainty flies were replaced by this 
reptile, which was flung into the current 
near the boom. Then the water seemed 
to become one great yawning mouth. 
My start set the hook, and with that first 
rise was born a determination to sink 
or swim with that fish, My wonderful 
multiplying reel was tangled, my shiny 
ferrules split, and my rod went to pieces, 
but I gained the twisted line, and pulled 
it in, hand over hand, until I grabbed 
my captive artd fell with its slimy body 
on the pier. 

To be sure, my tackle had gone for 
eXperience, but as I proudly walked 
through the little village with my two- 
and-a-half-pound trout, there entered in- 
to my soul that keen subtle love of the 
woods with its free, restful, joyous life, 
where youcome so near to Nature’sheart, 
and where, on her peaceful bosom, she 


‘* Leads us to rest so gently, that we go, 

Scarce knowing if we wish to go or stay; 

Being too full of sleep to understand 

How far the unknown transcends the what we know.” 


Ah, me! that was many a long day 
ago that I took my first trout. Since 
then my rods have been shorter, but 









they sway and curve with every move- 
ment of the fish, and the whir of the 
click sets the blood coursing in quicker 
rhythm through my veins. 

Could angler have a more delightful 
spot in which to camp than the region 
around Moosehead Lake? What good 
guides you found among those north- 
woodsmen ; strong, unswerving as the 
pines of their own hills, canoemen by 
right of inheritance, quick to see, alert 
to avoid dangers. Their flapjacks are 
crisp and brown; their bough beds 
loaded with hours of dreamless sleep, 
and, above all, they can “smell” fish. 
Think of the start from Kineo with 
birch loaded with a goodly supply of 
luxuries besides the necessary flour, 
bacon and coffee; the paddle to a com- 
fortable “chance” up the stream bor- 
dered with balsam and spruce and 
dotted with those picturesque sentinels 
of the forest, the white birch, with the 
blue-crested kingfisher zigzagging from 
tree to tree as advance guard. 

In the early morning we glide by the 
lily-padded “logans,” and in the long 
grasses that fringe the deep spring-fed 
stream, drop an occasional fly as we 


pass some tempting spot, but the fish) 


are epicures and scorn the early break 
fast which thev force us poor mortals to 
take in order to take them. As the 
white mist rises in fleecy clouds before 
the glory of day, the water is broken in 
swirls and spray from the antics of trout 
rising to grab whatever is floating on its 
surface. Frank holds the canoe within 
acomfortable casting length, and gently 
we lay the brown hackle and grizzly 
king upon the ruffled water. 


Only two casts, then with savage haste \ 


our fly is seized, and cautiously we back 
down-stream drawing our captive from 
the school, for we hunger for more of 
their gamy number, so must not disturb 
the pool. Then come the frantic dart 
under the tangled roots of the bank, the 
boring into deep water, the wily twist- 
ing around the water-weeds, the head- 
long leap in the air, when your tip must 
be lowered to prevent a broken. snell. 
It is a fair fight bravely fought, until 
the lithe body with its steel-like muscles 
is netted, and a well-placed blow ends 
its struggles. 
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Oh! Misery, you are fitly named, for 
well do | remember other times when, 
toward the close of the day, with the 
gentle breeze just rippling the golden 
sunset mirrored on your bosom, I have 
cast so tenderly into the schools rolling 
their great silver bodies in your cold 
waters, and no fly could tempt, no skill 

allure them from their wanton revels. 

Or go with me to the Outlet, the head- 
waters of the Kennebec. You will never 
come back supperless, for under one big 


rock about half a mile down the rushing 


rapids there waits a big red-bellied fel- 
low. It takes a skillful canoeman to 
reach him, one who can hold his canoe 
where the water breaks in white foam 
over the sunken rocks. But cast across 
the river, letting your flies float down 
with the current until they reach the 
eddy near the big rock. It is no lazy 
strike this time, but a desperate plunge 
in the air as the deadly silver doctor is 
leaving the water for another cast; then 
a glorious headlong struggle with the 
rushing river tohelp him. Big fellows, 
these. What matter if you are drenched 
with spray from the rapids as your birch 
dances like a cockle-shell upon the 
seething waters. You must reel in as 
you can, and snub him willy-nilly when 
your line grows small upon the reel, 
until, exhausted, you coax him to net in 
the quiet waters of some bend in the 
river. 

Again at the Outlet, crawl out on the 
boom above the dam ; you can count a 
hundred poundsdistributed among some 
twenty-five or thirty trout that lie with 
heads up-stream and fins lazily fanning 
the water. You may unsuccessfully 
tempt them with Montreal or Ibis or 
Parmacheene belle through the long 
bright hours of day, but let twilight 
come, put on a miller or royal coach- 
man, and cast so that your fly will fall 
on the edge of the logs, then roll gently 
into the deep water, and your work is 
done. The proud fellows have lost 
caution with the daylight. 

Those busy lazy days in the woods, 
when your world is bounded by the 
spruce-rimmed dancing stream, and 
your mind refuses to grasp more than 
the play of sunshine on the water or the 
deep swirl left by some passing fish! 
The early catch, the paddle back for 
breakfast—but first the fish must be 
laid on the grassy bank, their points 
noted, the big ones carefully weighed— 
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then rest under the leafy shadows with 
the chattering squirrel for company, 


‘until the sputtering red-spots are laid 


before you enfolded in strips of crisp 
brown bacon. 

Toward evening the refrain is repeat- 
ed, only this time the shadows lengthen 
and the woods grow strangely silent 
save for the weird cry of the distant 
loon as you float back tocamp. Now 
comes the evening sacrifice to the 
nymphs who rule the woods, when the 
pyre is laid of curly-barked birch. As the 
sparks float upward tangled among the 
glittering worlds above, the rough clay 
pipes are lighted, and John and Frank 
and Albert live over their hardships in 
the snow-bound lumber camp, or tell of 
the lonely trapping trip where an acci- 
dent meant facing death alone in these 
grim forests. So, lulled by these un- 
ceasing tales, you crawl into the fragrant 
balsam boughs, and the day is done. 

There are rainy days in the woods 
when the fire won’t burn, when the 
bushes spitefully drop their burdens of 
water down your devoted neck, when 
even the trout leave the broken, sputter- 
ing surface of the stream and seek still- 
er depths. Other days when the mosqui- 
toes transform the music of the woods 
into the discords of sheol ; when black 
flies close your eyes and midges drive 
you to the shelter of the smudge, where, 
weeping in its stifling smoke, you see 
visions of the morrow with clear weather, 
agentle breeze and a well-filled creel. 

I can hardly write of trout without 
speaking of the playful little pest, the 
chub that are always ready and waiting 
to seize your fly, are always where the 
trout are wily and hard to coax. What 
a trial of faith it is as you cast under 
the shadow of the lily-pads where a 
tremulous wake tells that a trout is 
lurking, to have your hook swallowed 
by a leathery-mouthed chub. You 
can't shake him off ; he’s too heavy to 
haul in, so after you have pulled up the 
lily-pads that he has carefully twisted 
himself around, the water is churned 
up, and your trout is laughing at you 
from some safe hiding-place. 

Angling for trout develops an instinct 
by means of which you unconsciously 
learn where to look for them and what 
kind of fly to use. Given a rocky ledge 
near the mouth of a stream, a deep bend 
below a cliff overhung by a perversely 
crooked bough—he may not be there to- 
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day or to-morrow, but some day you will 
find him. I recollect a forcible illustra- 
tion of the fulfillment of faith in the 
trout’s sense of the eternal fitness of 
such things. It was at the close of our 
Moosehead season. As we passed Soca- 
tean Point, after a day ot head winds, 
with a beggarly half-dozen fish, the 
beauty of the spot arrested me, and al- 
though we had often unsuccessfully 
tried the fish at that particular spot, the 
present conditions seemed so perfect 
that we felt they must be there, We 
stopped paddling. A few casts devel- 
oped the fact that the trout, with his 
artistic eye, also loved that ledge. We 
increased our catch by three fish weigh- 
ing eleven pounds. The following day, 
surrounded by an advance guard of 
jealous-eyed guides, we beat the rec- 
ord with eighteen weighing forty-three 
pounds. 

It is hard to realize that our own 
dainty quarter-pound trout of Connecti- 
cut, which make such a brave fight 
against environment as they lie con- 
cealed under the roadside culvert in 
their few inches of running water, are 
the same fish with the self-same strong- 
ly marked peculiarities that you find in 
the mad rush of the great Nepigon 
River. 

With stout Chippewas, half-breed de- 
scendants of some of France’s purest 
blood, two to each canoe—which are 
much larger than those used in Maine, 
but which carry only one passenger 
each—we started through a long strip 
of dead water into the quick water of 
the Nepigon River. It was heavily 
wooded with spruce, and, picturesquely 
dotted along the banks, were the sum- 
mer homes of the Nepigon Indians. 
Poor creatures, their wants are few, but 
their possessions fewer still. They float 
down in their canoes from Lake Nepi- 
gon during the short summer to ex- 
change skins for food, clothing and salt, 
for the terrible winter. They build 
rough board huts and piece together 
their rabbit skins for blankets, but the 
climate is too trying even for them, and 
consumption counts many victims. As 
we passed one little shelter an Indian 
came down the bank and, in his sign 
language, begged us to come ashore; 
his child was dying and he thought the 
white people might help, for the doctor 
was sixty miles away and he had no 
twenty dollars to pay him. It was little 
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we could do for the fever-racked little 
sufferer, victim of poor food and mi- 
asma, When, some days after, we re- 
passed the wretched home, it was with 
a feeling of relief that we heard the 
poor little lad had gone to his happy 
hunting grounds. 

The men use no pole, only their pad- 
dles, as there is deep water everywhere, 
and when we came to spots too strong 
for even their iron muscles we climbed 
ashore and the canoe was worked up 
along the bushy banks. Welcome port- 
ages, these were, for our impedimenta 
were left with the guides, and, armed 
only with our rods, we could steal out 
at every opening and drop our flies into 
the seething river. And what huge flies 
it takes to satisfy these Nepigon trout ! 
Our number fours were mere gnats and 
not worth notice ; so, armed with gaudy 
salmon flies, we sought to appease their 
appetites. What a thrill at thestrike of 
one of these giants, with the whole flow 
from Lake Nepigon behind him. He 
must be worked from the swiftest cur- 
rent, must be raised as he bores to the 
bottom, must be snubbed before he 
leaps those falls, for your canoe could 
not live in that white water. Then camp 
under the tall-spired spruce, with the 
flickering firelight showing dark, danc- 
ing forms, singing weird chants in their 
French patois. 

Oh, Nepigon, what memories you 
bring of the very apotheosis of trout 
fishing, where from your boiling mael- 
stroms we landed a burnished six-and- 
a-half pounder, followed by a pair that 
pulled the scales to a full ten pounds, 
and we knew that there was always a 
chance to capture a still bigger one if 
we were only skillful enough to de- 
ceive his suspicious eyes. 

Among the haunts of our Eastern 
trout I have found none better than the 
great network of lakes and streams 
lying north of Quebec, among the Lau- 
rentian Hills. Metabetchouan was my 
Mecca. Here there were fish galore, 
and in those icy waters they would 
rise at almost any hour of the day, 
and fishing was good in August. 
Perhaps in other preserves the fish 
averaged heavier, but at Metabetchouan 
you always felt sure of several two-and- 
a-half-pound trout in every catch. What 
fisherman is not satisfied with the fat, 
sleek two-and-a-half-pounder in the very 
heyday of youth and strength? He may 
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not take quite as long to land asa heav- 
ier fish, but he has more play for his 
inches, and will test your skill and your 
tackle more severely than many a mon- 
ster who has grown heavy and lazy in 
the comfortable corpulency of inactiv- 
ity. Following up into the Lake St. 
John region, as you draw your cast for 
the silvery ouananiche through the drou 
from the foaming waters of the Grande 
Decharge, your flies are stopped in the 
eddy near the shore by the bold rise of 
your red-spotted trout, who has vent- 
ured on the edge of this territory of his 
more athletic cousin. 

There is a peculiar esthetic satisfac- 
tion in the sight of a day’s catch of 
Eastern brook trout. The small-mouthed 
black bass may fight more vigorously, 
the ouananiche startle you by his quick 
runs and dashing leaps; but what crude 
colorings they wear as compared with 
the rich salmon, bejeweled armor of the 
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ITH joy responding to the spring’s glad 
call, 
I seek the welcome the green fields 
supply ; 
The laughing challenge of the swift brook’s fall 
Makes my exultant thoughts the past recall, 
When Nature woke deep chords of ecstasy. 


At last I reach the blue lake’s margin fair, 
Beyond the willows where-the brook finds 
rest, 
And floating light without the sunlight’s glare, 
I wait until the well-known signs declare 
Life thrills below and sport is manifest. 


Light o’er the slumberous, foam-touched, shady 
pool, 

A gaudy moth darts like a sunbeam’s ray, 
When, see ! from out some cavern deep and cool 
A leaping fish proclaims contention’s rule, 

Then silence reigns where bubbles only 

play! 


Quick o’er the pool I cast the silken line, 
And on its bosom, see! a new moth lights, 
When instantly the parted waters shine, 
And now the challenged foe’s delight is mine, 
As frenzied force begins its maddened 
flight! 
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trout of the deep pool, offset by the sil- 
ver livery worn by his neighbor from 
the lake. Can it be true, as Mr. Lanman 
says, that “one principal cause of the 
great variety in the color of the brook 
trout is the difference in food,” or has 
he power, like the chameleon, to change 
his color to suit his surroundings, and 
thus elude his enemies ? 

Whether you cast your fly for him 
among the snowflakes of Lake Edward 
or among the rocky torrents of the Blue 
Ridge, whether you find him an import- 
ed visitor among his brethren, the rain- 
bow and the cutthroat trout of the Yel- 
lowstone or the Rockies, to your cast 
respond the eager strike, the quick 
rush, the sharp run, and the tough, de- 
termined fight, and all the inherited 
artifice that mark the aristocratic line- 
age of the crimson spots, square tails, 
~~ eal, fins of Salvelinus fontt- 
nalis. 
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Far down the pool it speeds with lightning pace, 
Only to turn and back again to fly ; 

Around and round proceeds the frantic race, 

While the tense line sings o’er the water’s face 
The vibrant note of wild velocity ! 


Swift as an arrow from the curving bow, 
The kingly trout leaps, quivering, through 
the air, 
His azure sides touched with vermilion’s glow, 
His rosy fins deep-edged with purest snow. 
Which thrills the sportsman’s heart beyond 
compare. 


Long lasts the fray, till now the prize lays still, 
Exhausted, on the deep lake's ruffled face. 
Thus ends the contest of man’s subtle skill 
With stubborn force and buoyant freedom’s 
will ; 
Yet gladly would I all the fight retrace. 


O, tingling veins and blood that surges deep! 
O, royal sport, to ardent mortals sent ! 

To feel the tremorsthrough the lithe rod creep, 

To meet the sullen plunge, the desperate leap, 
With victory mid waters turbulent ! 
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taken upon the people of Boston 

and its vicinity, that within a 

radius of twelve miles from the 
Boston City Hall, no less than twenty- 
nine links may be found, comprising in 
their circuit every variety of hazard 
knuwn to man. An imaginary round 
would take one over courses varying 
from five to eighteen holes in length, 
and over many kinds of turf, from un- 
kempt raggedness to velvety green. The 
Boston golfer who starts out on a round 
of the Hub has many miles of golf ahead 
of him, and he surely will not lack for 
variety ; yet if all the courses were 
made into putting greens for one gi- 
gantic links the most noticeable thing 
that would 
strike the 
Brobding- 
nagian golfer 
who essayed 
the round 
would be the 
preponder- 
ance of short 
holes. 

The golf 
clubs of the 
Boston dis- 
trict almost 
encircle the 
city, the only 
break being 
where the 
waters of the 
harbor sep- 
arate the pro- 
montory of 
Winthrop on 
thenorthwest 
from the long 


S O firm a hold has the Scotch game 
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arm of Nan s 


tasket which runs up toward it from the 
southeast. 

The natural starting point of a golf- 
ing pilgrimage about Boston would be 
one or the other of these two points. 
Whichever it be, the golfer will start 
with a voyage. A pleasant half-hour’s 
sail down the harbor brings one to Hull, 
where, on a high bluff known as Tele- 
graph Hill, is a sign which proclaims to 
the world of summervisitorsthatherethe 
Hull Golf Club lives and moves and has 
its being. Like several other golf clubs, 
this grew out of a yachting organiza- 
tion, the members of the Hull Yacht 
Club having taken up the game on 
other courses, and become so interested 
that a course of their own became an 
imperative 
necessity. So 







< the Hull Golf 
3 Club was or- 
Z ganized and 


links laid out 
on this point, 
not far from 
the yacht- 
club house. 
While the 
course is new 
and rough, it 
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2 and the club 
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erected for the defence of Boston Harbor 
in the late war with Spain. From the 
ninth green of the course, the last hole, 
may be seen the ocean-going traffic of 
Boston, asthe ships and steamers pass out 
the main channel,close by the frowning 
headland. The course abounds in short 
holes, and has a total length of 2,429 
‘yards. But as the Hull Yacht Club has 
recently consolidated with the Massa- 
chusetts Yacht Club, and the latter or- 
ganization brings an increased member- 
ship, more funds for the improvement 
of a pretty little course will be available 
another year. 

From Hull, across an arm of the 
‘harbor, is another short and pleasant 
sail to the little course of the Crow Point 

r 


, 
if 
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the turf is much like that of the Myopia 
links, wearing well and healing readily. 
Last year this was noted as one of the 
best-kept courses in New England. Wol- 
laston has a pre eminent claim to pos- 
sessing “links,” for its situation at Nor- 
folk Downs is upon actual “ downs” or 
“links” like those which gave the word to 
golf language as asynonym for “course.” 
Last fall the club membership had 
reached such proportions and the club’s 
position in the golfing world was so 
well established that a tract of some 
seventy acres was secured by outright 
purchase; and nine additional holes 
were laid out this spring to make a full 
course by joining with the old one. It 
is the intention to lay out nine more 
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Golf Clubin old Hingham. This, like the 
Hull, is a new club, and, there is a keen 
rivalry between the two, leading to a 
series of interesting team-matches when 
the summer colonists invade both places. 

Leaving this course and making his 
way up the south shore toward Boston, 
the next to be visited is that of the 
Wollaston Golt Club, at Norfolk Downs, 
in Quincy. This club is rapidly assum- 
ing a place among the most important 
in New England, for before this season 
ends the members will be playing upon 
aan eighteen-hole course. Organized in 
1896, the Wollaston Golf Club played on 
deased land which was naturally well 
adapted to golfing, for the quality of 
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holes next year, when the club will 
give up its lease of the land covered by 
the original nine holes and have an 
eighteen - hole course, all on its own 
acres. The course is over beautifully- 
rolling country in Milton and Quincy, 
not so very far from the original Mer- 
ry Mount where Wollaston’s roistering 
Episcopalians were taken captive by 
the scandalized Miles Standish, before 
1630. 

One reluctantly leaves Wollaston’s 
fine turf and its beautiful surroundings 
to turn to other golfing fields. The 
Hoosic Whisick Golf Club in Milton, a 
little farther inland, is largely a family 
affair, most of the club members being 
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Kostonians of leisure, who make their 
summer homes in this charming village, 
away from the sound of locomotives. 
Scenery is not a necessary concomitant 
of golf, but the views from parts of this 
course are superb. The course itself is 
somewhat short, but it hassome “sporty” 
hazards; and in spite of the varying 
lengths of the holes, from 120 to 390 
yards, it was here that Alex. Findlay, 
the professional, made his famous rec- 
ord of twenty consecutive holes in ex- 
actly four strokes each, a record which 
is believed to be unique. 

From Milton the golfing pilgrim goes 
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tained ever since as professional and 
greenkeeper, and here he gives lessons 
to hundreds of beginners who crowd 
the course—often uncomfortably—in 
pleasant spring and fall weather. The 
Park links are indeed the beginner’s de- 
light. Here he may cut divots to his 
heart’s content, and freely does he avail 
himself of the privilege. The course is 
nearly two miles in circuit, and has only 
one short hole—120 yards—while there 
are holes of 498 and 542 yards, giving 
splendid opportunity for practice with 
the brassy. There are two streams 
and a narrow pond to be crossed, but as 
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directly into Boston, for a round upon 
the public links in Franklin Park. In 
October, 1896, acceding to an increas- 
ing demand, the more readily, perhaps, 
because two members of the Board of 
Park Commissioners were golfers, the 
city of Boston established a public course 
—the second in the United States. 
Willie Campbell laid out what was then 
the longest nine-hole course in the coun- 
try, on a tract of some sixty acres, un- 
crossed by roads or paths, in what is 
known as the Country Park section of 
Franklin Park. Campbell has been re- 


yet no artificial hazards have been pro- 
vided, Players on the course must se- 
cure permits from the Park Commission, , 
and a charge of fifteen cents a round, or 
two rounds for twenty-five cents, is 
made. 

On public holidays and on Saturday aft- 
ernoons in summer the links are closed, 
for experience has shown that there are 
yet many Park visitors who know noth- 
ing of the game, and, therefore, fear 
nothing from standing fifty yards in 
front of the duffer, whose ball may fly 
anywhere should he be fortunate enough 
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to hit it. One golfer who played at the 
Park tells of a choleric old’ gentleman 
who persisted in walking directly in the 
line of play on the long hole. “Fore!” 
shouted in stentorian tones, had no ef- 
fect upon him. So the player waited 
until the old gentleman was well ahead, 
and then, with a cry of “ Look out!” he 
drove the ball, which landed almost at 
the visitor’s feet. The old man walked 
on, and, after another wait, the player 
repeated the experience. On the third 
stroke the old gentleman turned, and 
declared he would have the golfer ar- 
rested if he persisted in driving that 
ball at his head. The golfer explained, 
as well as he could, that he was trying 
to make that hole in five, and he merely 
wished his rights. “That’s all right,” 
exclaimed the old man fiercely, “but 
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Obviously, 
with such people on the course, play on 
the public links becomes less and less 
pleasant as one becomes proficient, and 
Campbell notes that each season a new 
crop of golfers come up. Those who 
play one season learn enough of the 
game to appreciate the advantages of 
less crowded links, and join some of the 
clubs near at hand. So firmly has golf 
become established as a public institu- 
tion in Boston, however, that better ac- 
commodations for public golfers, in- 
cluding the erection of aclub-house and 
work-rooms for the professional, are only 
a question of time. 

From the public course the way of 
the golfing pilgrim leads southward 
into Dedham, where two golf courses 


‘may be found, The Norfolk Golf Club 
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was organized in the spring of 1897,anda 
course of nine holes laid out near Isling- 
ton station of the New England Rail- 
road. Most of it was old pasture land, 
on which the turf was close and hard, 
requiring little to be done on the fair 
green. There are ponds and, of course, 
stone walls, but these may be made into 
useful hazards. The links run over a 
picturesque country, with a splendid 
view of the lowlands in the distance. 
So well has the club prospered since its 
organization that the Bostonians who 
compose most of its membership con- 
template extensive improvements. 
Dedham’s other golf organization— 
the Dedham Golf Club—is an out- 
growth of the Dedham Polo Club, to 
which many of its members belong. 
The bold riders whose prowess is known 
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at Narragansett Pier, Meadowbrook and 
Brooklyn, took up the game some three 
years ago, and secured a tract. of land, 
on which a short course of nine holes 
was laid out and a club-house erected. 
It lies along the upper waters of the 
historic Charles River, and the roll of 
the surface of the country is admirably 
adapted to the game, while there are 
hazards of ravines, woods bordering the 
course, streams, a road, and the omni- 
present stone walls. Dedham is im- 
proving, however, and as the golfers of 
the aristocratic old town grew in expe- 
rience, the terraced “table cloth” greens 
gave way to broad ones, where putting 
could be done under less artificial con- 
ditions. 

Golf thrives in Dedham, for there 
is also a short private course on the 
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handsome estate of Hon. Samuel War- 
ren at “ Karlstein,” and with the Ded- 
ham Boat Club, the Dedham Polo Club 
and the Norfolk Hunt Club, all com- 
_posed largely of the same people, the 
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Dedham Golf Club was an absolute 
necessity to complete the quartet of 
sporting organizations, 

“Playing to the next hole,” as the 
sporting writers say in all their accounts 
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LINKS OF 
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THE HULL CLUB. 
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of golf matches, the drive, to continue 
the simile, is toward the fountain-head 
of golf in this part of the country, to 
“The Country Club,” in Brookline. Not 
the Brookline Country Club, nor the 
Country Club of Brookline, but * The 
Country Club,” for this organization of 
Boston's wealthiest classes, who are de- 
voted to country life, has the right to its 
title by being the first “ country club” in 
America. Its race meetings have long 
been famecus, and some years ago it 
had a polo team which won on many a 
hard-fought field. All the best features 
of country sport have been fostered by 
this organization, and it was but natu- 
ral that it should be one of the first clubs 
in America to take 
up golf. The game 
had been played by 
some of the mem- 
bers abroad, and 
on a private course 
which was laid out 
on the Hunnewell 
estate in Wellesley, 
the first golf course 
in New England. 

In the spring of 
1893 a course of nine 
holes was laid out on 
The Country Club 
grounds by Willie 
Campbell. Although 
well-nigh perfect in 
affording good lies 
through the green, 
and having excellent 
teeing grounds and 
putting greens, the 
necessity of main- 
taining a race-track 
and _ steeplechase 
course over parts of which the golfers 
must play has hitherto kept The Coun- 
try Club from having an ideal links, 

So popular did the game become that 
last year $42,000 was paid for the Baker 
estate adjoining the club property, and 
nine additional holes were put in, giving 
the members an eighteen-hole course to 
play over this season. The total play- 
ing length is about 5,200 yards. Among 
the hazards on the old course, some of 
which have been criticized by the golf- 
ing experts, are “an avenue, steeple- 
chase course, race track, polo fields, 
pigeon- shooting grounds, stone - wall 
jump, sand bunker and bastion, a water 
jump, and a vast gravel-pit or crater.” 
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These are the hazards, by the way, 
which Mr. Sutphen, in Gordon G. Smith’s 
“World of Golf,” credits to the Balti- 
more Country Club. Most of The Coun- 
try Club members would cheerfully re- 
sign them to the Baltimore Country 
Club, or any other organization that 
wants them, although they do not seri- 
ously bother the expert manipulator of 
the cleek or the true driver. 

Golf in America owes much to The 
Country Club. Many a New England 
course can claim this as its parent or- 
ganization, for wherever The Country 
Club members have gone to spend their 
summers, they have taken the game 
with them, and distributed greens and 
teeing grounds all 
along the north and 
south shores of 
Massachusetts Bay, 
and carried them 
inlandto the moun- 
tains. 

More than this, it 
was a leader in golf 
in The Country 
Club, who, when the 
two so-called “ na- 
tional champion- 
ships ” were held at 
Shinnecock and 
Newport, saw the 
necessity of a gov- 
erning body for the 
game in this coun- 
try. Noclub could 
occupy the position 
here which the 
Royal and Ancient 
Golf Club of St. An- 
drews held with re- 
lation to the sport 
abroad, and so Mr, Laurence Cur- 
tis, with the late Mr. Theodore Have- 
meyer and others, brought about the 
organization of the United States Golf 
Association. One of the early golfers of 
The Country Club, Mr. W. B. Thomas, 
had just been elected to the presidency 
of this organization, succeeding Mr. 
Curtis, who took the place of the 
late lamented Mr. Havemeyer, the first 
president. If golf is indebted to The 
Country Club for its advancement, it 
has paid the debt in kind; for while 
not all The Country Club members are 
interested in racing, or polo, or shooting, 
golf is a game in which young and old, 
men and women, may play with equal 
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zest. Golf has proved a financial tonic 
to more than one country club in 
America. 

Two courses of limited extent, within 
the town of Brookline, form the next 
links in this golfing round. The War- 
ren Farm Golf Club is an offshoot of 
The Country Golf Club, always provid- 
ing for overflow meetings, so to speak, 
on Saturdays and holidays, while its 
regular players find this six-hole course 
more convenient of access than the 
larger course of The Country Club. 

The other, the Chestnut Hill Golf 
Club, is largely social, but has links 
running, as its name implies, over the 
slopes of Chestnut Hill. It joins to a 
succession of rather unfair greens, an 
ample variety of hazards, including 
trees and brambles, to meet the re- 
quirements of those whodemand a more 
than “sporty ” course. 

Chestnut Hill is on the edge of 
Newton, formerly called “the Garden 
City,” but which might now be.called 
“the Golfing City,” for it has no less 
than five golf courses. Time will come, 
and that probably soon, when a con- 
solidation must take place, for some 
of these golf courses are on building 
lots too valuable to be given up to 
the sport of a limited number of play- 
ers. At present the difficulty in the 
way of consolidation lies in the fact that 
members of each course prefer the nar- 
rower limits of a course near home, to 
a larger field which is less easy of ac- 
cess. It seemed, when Newton had 
only four clubs, that the golfing pro- 
clivities of her citizens were well pro- 
vided for, but last year another club 
was organized, and this year may sec 
yetanother. The latestis the Common- 
wealth Golf Club, situated near Com- 
monwealth avenue, that artery of blue 
blood which continues through Newton 
after leaving Boston. Mr. Dana Estes, 
the publisher, was at the head of this 
organization, and after one season of 
success, it has decided to enlarge and 
improve its course, on which is already 
a handsome club-house, from which 
every teeing ground and putting green 
in its nine-hole course is visible. 

Newton Center comes next in order, 
and here the home of the golf club of 
that name is a scene of activity in sum- 
mer, when the nine-hole course is 
thronged with players. The erratic 
plaver goes into three figures with cer- 
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LAURENCE CURTIS (COUNTRY CLUB), 
EX-PRESIDENT UNITED STATES GOLF ASS’N. 


tainty, for the lies are often appalling, 
and even Alex. Findlay, who said he 
could get around any nine-hole course 
in 50, failed to do better than 57 the first 
time he played on the Newton Center 
links. He has since done it in 44, as has 
also the Rev. E. M. Noyes, who holds 
the club championship, although most 
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PRESIDENT UNITED STATES GOLF ASS’N. 
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of the members look upon Mr. Noyes’s 
score as an inspiration, 

In many respects the Newton Golf 
Club course is like a private course, as 
most of it is laid out on land which has 
been loaned to the club by wealthy men 


who are members. The course was a 
short one, but this spring it was length- 
ened to about 2,520 yards, and consider- 
able was done in cutting down trees 
which, however pleasing to the eye, did 
not add to the enjoyment of the play- 





THE CLUB HOUSE, OAKLEY COUNTRY CLUB. 
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ers. Nature has done her part well 
toward providing a good course, and 
the opportunities have been improved 
so that the club limit of membership, 
150, was reached last year. 

Leaving Newton on the southwest to 
play over into the adjoining town of 
Wellesley, the golfing pilgrim reaches 
the course of the Wellesley Hills Golf 
Club, laid out three years ago. It is 
now nine holes, but the land adjoining 
the links is looked upon with regard to 
its possibilities for making an eighteen- 
hole course when the club is a little 
older. The turf, like that in the “ Coun- 
try Churchyard,” “heaves in many a 
moldering heap,” but with time and 
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well as the tiller of an unconquered 
yacht. Here, too, the late Governor 
William E. Russell frequently played. 
Weston maintains a club team which 
plays many matches with other clubs in 
the Boston district, and generally ac- 
quits itself with credit. 

From Weston the line leads back 
through Newton into Boston once more. 
Across the Charles River, in Newton, is 
the course of the Woodland Golf Club, 
at Auburndale, where a great hotel is 
headquarters not only for the golfers, 
but for bicycle clubs, tally-ho parties 
and other sportsmen who come out 
from the city. A short course and haz- 
ardous, is this, but it is well kept, and it 
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money good golf links have been built 
on many a less promising foundation. 

Before leaving Wellesley mention 
must be made of the Wellesley College 
Golf Club, the only known organization 
where golf is compulsory. Here the 
young ladies of the college find it a part 
of the prescribed physical training, 
under the direction of Miss Harriet 
Randall, the accomplished athletic di- 
rector. 

Adjoining Wellesley is Weston, where 
the Weston Golf Club, one of the oldest 
in the neighborhood of Boston, numbers 
among its founders General Charles J. 
Paine, who can handle a golf club, as 
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had a representative at the last national 
amateur championship. 

In Newton, too, is the nine-hole 
course of the Braeburn Golf Club, with 
an excellent variety of hazards, the nat- 
ural features being admirably utilized. 
Here, too, the members gaze upon an ad- 
joining tract of land and plan a possible 
arrangement of nine additional holes. 
The course of the Braeburn Club is well 
kept, and its open tournaments are al- 
ways popular. 

The Allston Golf Club, which has a 
nine-hole course within the city limits 
of Boston, is even more easy of access 
from the business district of the city 
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than the public links in Franklin Park. 
Commonwealth Avenue street cars, 
which run directly by the course, bring 
golfers out from the famous subway in 
twenty minutes. The course is on land 
owned by an express company, the 
perambulating horses of which often 
form tantalizingly movable hazards. 
Despite its uncertainty of tenure, the 
club has a little club-house, and exten- 
sive improvements on the land have 
been made. The feature of the Allston 
course is its famous pond, 1:00 yards 
wide, over which a player must drive 
unless he prefers to work his way with 
a mashie through an apple orchard. The 
pond is fed by springs and drained by 
evaporation. Caddies declare that it is 
bottomless, but players aver that its 
bottom is paved with at least a million 
golf balls. A steep bluff furnishes ad- 
mirable opportunity for practicing loft- 
ing shots, and a water-main zigzagging 
across the course contributes variety to 
the hazards. Yet the ease of access 
makes up for many shortcomings, and 
the club is one of the most popular in 
the Boston district. 

Crossing the Charles River into Cam- 
bridge, the golfer next comes to the 
links of the Harvard Golf Club. This 
was established a few years ago as the 
Cambridge Golf Club, and in 1896 fur- 
nished the runner-up in the national 
amateur tournament in the person of 
Mr. J. G. Thorp, who was beaten only 
by the redoubtable Whigham. Last year 
the club was reorganized as the Har- 
vard Golf Club. Under this title it is 
now a flourishing organization, with a 
nine-hole course in Watertown, just 
across the Cambridge line. Here the 
students indulge in a great deal of in- 
formal match-play, and here the Har- 
vard team practiced for the intercolle- 
giate championship, which they won at 
Ardsley last fall. In addition to the 
Harvard students and members of the 
team, there are members who retained 
their interest in the old club. It was 
for playing on these links on Sunday 
that the first Sunday golfers were ar- 
rested in this country; and as they were 
students in college, they preferred to 
pay their fines and avoid notoriety 
rather than, as advised by eminent 
counsel, take the case to a higher court. 

The club which was responsible for 
the change in fortunes of the Cambridge 
Golf Club was the Oakley Country Club, 
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organized and incorporated last year by 
some of the leading golfers of the Uni- 
versity City. This club acquired the 
famous old Pratt estate in Cambridge 
and Belmont, with a colonial mansion 
erected in 1742 by a descendant of a 
Huguenot exile from France. On these 
grounds an eighteen-hole course was 
laid out, with a preponderance of short 
holes. The old mansion, with its oval 
ball-room and its tine two-story hall, 
with balcony and winding stairways, 
was converted into a club-house, and 
proved to be admirably suited to the 
purpose. The links have fine turf, and 
while their improvement has but just 
been fairly started, they have proved 
exceeding popular. Here, as the course 
is partly in Belmont and partly in Cam- 
bridge, Sunday golf players may keep 
on that part of the course on which the 
ban does not rest, and escape the blue 
laws 

Somehow, golf has not taken as deep 
root in the northern suburbs of Boston 
as on the south and west, although there 
is good turf. Probably this is for the 
reason that the vacant land in the im- 
mediate northern suburbs is largely 
near the level of tide-water. On this 
side of Boston the clubs are farther 
from the city, yet there are several with- 
in the twelve-mile radius. One of the 
most active of these is the Lexington 
Golf Club, which has a nine-hole course 
in that historic town, ‘Truly the “ red- 
coats,” who were repelled so bravely in 
the early days of the Revolution, have 
now taken the town, and the “rebels” 
have laid down their arms and taken up 
golf clubs. The course has excellent 
turf and plenty of hazards, although 
the application of dynamite to some of 
them would improve the chance of low 
scoring. 

To the east of Lexington there lies 
the golfing ground of the Winchester 
Golf Club, a flourishing organization 
formed in 1897, and having a club-house 
and links on Woodside Road in Win- 
chester. The greens are excellent, and 
the teeing grounds are better than in 
most ciubs of limited membership, but 
local rules are still necessary to provide 
for balls in hoof-marks and cart-tracks. 

Still farther east is the Medford Golf 
Club, with a course of varying length. 
Five holes is the number generally 
played, but there are extra teeing 
grounds and putting greens, by which 
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a nine-hole course, partly over rough 
ground, is possible. Most of the mem- 
bers prefer to make nine holes by play- 
ing twice around and combining two 
holes on the second round, rather than 
essay the task of mowing “fog” and 
“bent” by playing the extra holes. 
Changes made in the course last year, 
however, give the club a nine-hole course 
which will be in fair condition by the 
end of this year, with good distances 
and fairly satisfactory greens. 

On the east of Medtord is Malden, 
which has a golf club born last year, 
with a course several years old. The 
course was laid out on the private 
grounds of Hon. E. S. Converse, the 
philanthropist, and after being kept pri- 
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Nahant, which is a summer home of 
wealthy Bostonians, and which has been 
facetiously termed “Cold Roast Boston,” 
has a golf club, for which nature has 
done littie more than provide room for 
the course. The Nahant Golf Club is 
an outgrowth of the Nahant Club, 
where the social activity of the mem- 
bers finds a larger field than the sport- 
ing side. This club shares with the 
Royal Minchinhampton Golf Club, of 
England, the honor of having as a tro- 
phy a swallow which was killed by a 
driven golf ball. The ex-president of 
the United States Golf Association is 
authority for the authenticity of this 
remarkable shot, which demonstrates 
the unerring accuracy of the drives 
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vate for three years, the use of the 
grounds was generously given to the 
young men and women of Malden 
society, on condition that a club be 
formed, The condition was not hard to 
comply with, and was soon met by the 
“organization of the Pine Banks Golf 
Club, where devotees of cleek and 
mashie may prepare themselves for 
play on longer courses. 

North of Malden the Wakefield Golf 
Club has just been reorganized after a 
trying year, in which the course suffered 
somewhat from neglect. Under the 
new conditions there is a good prospect 
that Wakefield will take its proper place 
among the golfing suburbs of Boston. 


made by Nahant Club members, one of 
whom is United States Senator Lodge. 

“Home,” in this round of the Boston 
links, takes one to the Court Park Golt 
Club of Winthrop, on an arm which runs 
down into Boston Harbor toward Nan- 
tasket, the starting point. One of the 
most picturesque places on the Massa- 
chusetts coast, near Boston, the course 
can be reached by a short sail from the 
city, and the links provide sport for 
many summer visitors. One round may 
satisfy the golfing pilgrim, but he who 
lingers late, and, after his round of all 
the Boston courses, sits on the deck of 
the little steamer, bound for Boston, and 
watches the flashing beacons of the har- 
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bor, and the city lights twinkling afar, 
while the rising moon makes a broad 
furrow of silver on the rippling water, 
will feel that the pilgrimage is worth 
the making, and that the round ends 
fittingly. 

While these are the golf courses of 
Boston and its immediate vicinity, men- 
tion must be made of other courses 
where the Boston golfers play, or the 
golfing round the Hub is not complete. 


Most prominent among these are the 
links of the Essex County Club and the 
Myopia Hunt Club. The former, at 
Manchester - by - the - Sea, are widely 
known as the scene of the national wo- 
men’s championship of 1897. Here,in the 
summer time, many tournaments are 
held, and the course is especially popu- 
lar with the women of Boston society. 
On the nine holes of this course there is 
a good variety of hazards, and the up- 
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keep, under the direction of 
Mr. J. Lloyd, winner of the 
open championship two years 
ago, is not surpassed in New 
England. The Myopia Hunt 
Club, at Hamilton, where the 
open championship was held 
last year, then had only a 
nine-hole course, with nine 
additional holes under way. 
These were opened for play 
in the last of the tournaments 
last fall, and the members 
now have one of the _ best 
full courses in the East. On 
the links the members of the 
aristocratic summer colony of 
Boston may be found any day in on the south shore, at Scituate, or in 
summer with driver and putter; and, historic old Plymouth, where a_ short 
while half an hour’s ride from Boston nine-hole course affords them  op- 
portunity to play “the oniy 
game.” 

Team matches, where _ so 
many clubs are found, are com- 
mon, as might be expected, and 
there has been a Neighborhood 
Golf Cup competed for by Con- 
cord, Lexington, Salem and the 
Vesper Country Club of Lowell 
for several vears. In Newton, 
last year, a trophy was offered 
by President Andrew B. Cobb, 
of the Newton Golf Club, to be 
competed for by the golf clubs 
of Newton. 

The need of a district asso- 
ciation of Boston golf clubs, 

FIRST TEE, BRAEBURN, similar to the Metropolitan 

Golf Association in New York, 

by train, the surpassing quality of the is apparent, and it is almost certain 
turf and the natural attractiveness of that such an association will come in 
the links cause them to be opened early due season. In the meantime, golf 
and closed late in the season. 

Another popular course near 
Boston, just outside of the 
twelve-mile limit, is that of the 
Concord Golf Club, which in 
its first two or three years was 
famous for its team-play, and 
now for its almost universal in- 
formal match-play. 

Old Salem has a good course 
where golfers of that old sea- 
port indulge in the Scotch 
sport; and along the north 
shore, near the “reef of Nor- 
man’s Woe,” is the course of 
the Magnolia Golf Club, much 
patronized in summer by Bos- 
ton players. Others find golf FORTY ACRES OF BRAEBURN FROM THE FIFTH TEE, 
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interest grows constantly in and around 
Boston, and enthusiasts look forward to 
the coming of that happy day when every 
man may sit on his own putting green, 
and Boston players shall hold all the 
golf championships. 


This purview of the conditions of the 
circle of the courses round the Hub 
brings into focus the extent of the golf- 
ing ardor that has been developed with 
the earnestness that characterizes the 
New Englander in all his undertakings. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF THE “SHAMROCK.” 


BY A. J. 


HE cheer- 
ing news 
of achal- 
lenge 

for the Amer- 
zca’s Cup caus- 
ed yachtsmen 
to rejoice on 
both sides of 
the Atlantic 
’ last summer. 
Now that chal- 
lenger and 
defender are 
nearly com- 
pleted, both countries are eager for the 
contests and anxiously watch for every 
fragment of information concerning the 
Shamrock and her rival. 

Frankness and fairness characterized 
all the preliminary negotiations from 
the issue of the challenge to its accept- 
ance. The conditions of the race were 
agreed upon by a delegation from the 
Royal Ulster Yacht Club, which as- 
sumed the challenge of Sir Thomas 
Johnston Lipton, and they were ratified 
by the Committee of the New York 
Yacht Club. There was a gratifying 
desire for a rattling good race, which 
reminded all hands of the days when 
Lieutenant Henn, the generous, the chiv- 
alric, brought over his “tin-frigate”’ 
Galatea to sail against Mayflower. 

The Royal Ulster Yacht Club is a 
thoroughly representative and sports- 
manlike body. Its commodore is the 
Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, who as 
Governor-General of the Dominion of 
Canada did much to cultivate cordial 
relations with the United States. He 
has been for many years an honorary 
member of the New York Yacht Club. 
The Marquis is a thorough yachtsman, 
and one of the best handlers of small 
craft to be found anywhere. He isa 
good sportsman and traveler, and his 
“Letters from High Latitudes,” con- 
taining a vivid description of a polar 
voyage in the Foam in 1856, show high 
literary qualities. He is a member of 
the Royal Yacht Squadron. 

Sir Thomas Lipton is a_ self-made 
man. He was born in Ireland, brought 
up in Scotland, and is a citizen of the 
world. He is a wealthy merchant, and 
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has large interests in this country. 
Though by no means a representative 
racing yachtsman, he has long taken a 
general interest in the sport. - He joined 
the Royal Ulster Yacht Club in 1897 in 
order, it is hinted, to induce that club 
to challenge in his behalf for the A mer- 
tca’s Cup. 

Sir Thomas is the third Irishman who 
has challenged for the cup, the first 
having been Lieutenant William Henn, 
R. N., and the second Lord Dunraven. 
The Royal Northern, a Scotch club, 
fathered Lieutenant Henn’s challenge, 
while the Roval Yacht Squadron acted 
for the Earl of Dunraven, as it did also 
for Sir Richard Sutton, whose cutter 
Genesta was beaten by the Puritan. 

Genesta, Galatea, Thistle and the two 
lalkyrics were built on the Clyde, the 
first two from the design of Mr. Beavor 
Webb, an Irishman, and the other three 
from the design of Mr. George L. Wat- 
son, a Scotchman. 

When the challenge was sent, Sir 
Thomas announced that the Shamrock 
would be a go foot cutter from the de- 
sign of William Fife, Jr., of Fairlie on 
the Clyde. His intention at that time 
was to have her built at Belfast by 
Messrs. Harland & Wolff, the famous 
firm that constructed all the White Star 
fleet, including the Oceanic, the largest 
steamship afloat. This firm, however, 
does not make a specialty of yachts, 
and the order for the hull was placed 
with the Thorneycrofts, of Chiswick 
and Blackwall on the Thames, a firm 
celebrated for torpedo boats of rare 
velocity. 

immediately upon the receipt of the 
challenge Commodore John Pierpont 
Morgan, of the New York Yacht Club, 
ordered the Herreshoffs to build a yacht 
to meet Shamrock. He also prevailed 
upon Mr. C. Oliver Iselin to superin- 
tend the building of the yacht and also 
to “tune her up” forthe cup races, Mr. 
William k. Vanderbilt, who is now the 
sole owner of Defcnder,. placed that 
famous craft at the disposal of Mr. 
Iselin, as a pacemaker, but it is under- 
stood that the expense of repairing, 
fitting out and running Defender will 
be borne by Commodore Morgan, who 
also refused to allow any of his brother 
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yachtsmen to contribute toward the cost 
of the new vessel. 

The circumstance that some form of 
manganese bronze in conjunction with 
nickel steel has been used in the hulls 
of challenger and defender would seem 
to indicate thatin the important matter 
of lightness there will be little difference 
between the two yachts. 

Valkyric Ill, is a composite vessel, 
with steel frames and wooden planking, 
and she is thus considerably heavier 
than the Defender, whose bronze under- 
body and topsides of aluminum com- 
posed the ideal combination of lightness 
and strength, being as far ahead of Val- 
kyrve //, in this important particular as 
Vigtlant was in advance of Valkyrie IT. 

Mr. Fife, by going to a crack firm of 
fast torpedo-boat builders for the hull 
of Shamrock, has shown excellent judg- 
ment. Thesuccess of the firm has. been 
great in turning out strong, light and 
remarkably fast steam vessels. The ex- 
perience of the Thorneycrofts, extend- 
ing over many years, has, no doubt, been 
utilized by the talented designer of 
Shamrock, and I have no doubt that the 
challenging yacht is at least as light as 
Commodore Morgan’s defending vessel. 

So far as form is concerned, with all 
the cup challengers and defenders be- 
fore him—in addition to the lessons 
learned from his own experience with 
Calluna and Ailsa—the Shamrock will 
doubtless be a down-to-date racer in all 
that the termimplies. These are some 
of the reasons that lead me to believe 
that this year’s contest for the cup 
will be replete with interest. I also be- 
lieve that the challenger has a fighting 
chance of winning the cup, having 
formed this opinion from the reports 
of competent judges who have had the 
opportunity of examining the design of 
the Shamrock and are enthusiastic in its 
praise. These men are, moreover, not 
of the kind likely to “go off at half- 
cock.” 

Much speculation has been indulged 
in with regard to the shape of the new 
Herreshoff champion. It may safely 
be presumed that Mr. Herreshcff, rec- 
ognizing all the advantages of a big 
boat, has built as close as he dared to 
the go-foot limit. Equally certain is it 
that he has embodied the principle of 
the fin keel into the model as far as he 
possibly could, Bearing in mind that 
all the Fife boats are very fast off the 
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wind, an attempt has been made to im- 
prove on the reaching qualities of De- 
fender, the triangular courses giving 
many opportunities for that branch of 
sailing. 

Defender was aremarkably stiff boat. 
I saw her caught ina heavy squall in 
one of her early races against Vig¢lant 
off Sandy Hook. Ilzgz/ant dowsed her 
club-topsail in a hurry, and kept her 
lower sails lifting with a fisherman’s 
luff until the worst of the puff was over. 
Defender, on the contrary, started nei- 
ther halyard nor sheet, but kept all 
sail set and was allowed to drive through 
it with everything clean full. I saw her 
in another squall off Newport when she 
carried away her gaff, which prevented 
her from winning the Goelet Cup, which 
was won that year by Vzgt/ant This 
was the cause of her being fitted with 
the steel gaff and the steel boom which 
she carried during her races with Va/- 
kyrte I//, and which answered thor- 
oughly. Mr. Iselin approved them high- 
ly, and the new craft will be rigged 
with them also. 

Expert sailmakers speak in praise 
of the special brand of duck man- 
ufactured for the sails of Commodore 
Morgan’s yacht. It has been so woven as 
to guard against the uneven stretching 
which caused so much trouble with De- 
Sender's “muslin.” If it is true, as I 
hear, that the new craft's boom will 
measure in the neighborhood of. 110 
feet, the mainsail will be a “regular 
whopper” and no mistake. It will be 
recalled that Defender's racing main 
boom was 105 feet in length, the same 
as lalkyric's, and when that dimension 
was reached it was thought that the ex- 
treme limit had been arrived at. 

To sum up, Nat Herreshoftf has aimed 
at a lighter craft than Defender, one 
equally stiff, a better reacher and 
faster runner, and one quite as able in 
windward work. 

Whether all these objects have been 
attained will soon be known, for the 
races between the new craft and De- 
Sender will be eagerly and critically 
watched by experts. There is sure to 
be great rivalry between the Scandina- 
vian crew of Defender and the seamen 
from Deer Island, Me., that will man 
Commodore Morgan’s vessel. It was, I 
think, a capital idea of Mr. Iselin to ar- 
range to have the two boats sailed by 
men of different nationalities, the object 
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being to arouse the keenest competition. 
The crews are to get prize money in all 
the races that occur between the craft, 
so that there will be the most power- 
ful incentive possible for really smart 
yachtsmanlike work. 

It is needless to expatiate on the 
fillip to yachting generally that the ri- 
valry between the Shamrock and her 
Yankee opponent is sure to engender. 
Let us concede that the boats are use- 
less except as racing machines; that 
when the contest for the America’s Cup 
is concluded the careers of both craft 
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his courage in issuing the challenge, 
which means the expenditure of a vast 
sum of money and the enduring of a 
heavy weight of responsibility. Com- 
modore Morgan, 1n assuming all the ex- 
pense of building a cup defender, has 
shown that he 1s well and plenteously 
equipped with patriotism and _ sports- 
manlike spirit. 
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are over; that because of their excess- 
ive draught of water they cannot pos- 
sibly be used as cruisers, and that, owing 
to their great expense to keep in com- 
mission and the lack of class competitors, 
there is no future for them in the sport 
of racing. But, granted all this, when 
we consider the patriotic enthusiasm 
aroused in two great seafaring nations, 
the keen rivalry excited between the 
yachtsmen of Great Britain and the 
yachtsmen of the United States, who is 
there bold enough to proclaim that the 
game is not worth the candle? In my 
opinion Sir Thomas Lipton is entitled 
to the gratitude of all yachtsmen for 


There are two yachting factions on 
the Clyde. One worships at the shrine 
of George L. Watson, who designed the 
Britannia for the Prince of Wales, the 
Meteor for the Kaiser, and the three 
Valkyries for Lord Dunraven. The 
other bows down before the altar of 
William Fife, Jr. 

Watson has by far the larger c/zentéle, 
having designed, in addition to his 
squadron of superb racing craft, a large 
fleet of magnificent steam yachts for 
American and European millionaires. 
But there are hundreds of canny Scotch 
experts who, in spite of the shortcom- 
ings of Ca//una and the ill-luck of A 7z/sa, 
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believe that Mr. Fife can, if he tries 
really hard, produce a faster cutter than 
Mr. Watson. 

The name of William Fife, Jr., is quite 
as familiar to American yachtsmen as 
it is to the devotees of the grand sport 
on the Clyde, where so many of the rac- 
ing cracks of the past half century have 
been launched from the famous old yard 
at Fairlie, in Ayrshire. The advent ot 
the 53-foot cutter C/ara, which arrived 
in New York in 1885, was made interest- 
ing by her subsequent successful racing 
career, in which she sailed away from 
nearly all the American craft that were 
bold enough to enter the watery lists 

‘against her. Her performance against 
the shoal centerboard yachts that were 
so popular hereabouts some dozen years 
ago did very much to demolish the 
high estimation in which that type was 
held. 

All doubts concerning her sea-going 
abilities were dispelled by the fact that 
she sailed across the ocean under her 
own rig, reaching port without a strain, 
although she had been subjected to the 
stress of more than one Atlantic gale. 
Thus she had cogently demonstrated 
that it was possible for a long, narrow 
boat with a small lead mine on her 
broad keel to cross the Western Ocean 
in perfect safety and comparative com- 
fort. Asa matter of fact, Clara, when 
hove to under her trysail in mountain- 
ous seas, rode their steep sides with 
duck-like buoyancy—easy as an old 
shoe. So much for her seaworthy 
qualities. 

With regard to speed there was only 
one boat—the Anaconda, designed by 
Phil Elsworth—that could put up any 
kind of a race against her, and then 
only in moderate weather. Whenever 
it blew hard the “lead-mine” ran away 
from the “skimming-dish.” The Ameri- 
can experts pondered much, but the 
general custom was tosneer at and ridi- 
cule what was termed the “cutter craze.” 
This, too, in spite of the ten-ton cutter 
Madge, designed by George L. Watson, 
Fife’s rival, which, in 1881-2, beat the 
three best American boats that could be 
found to sail against her, scoring six 
wins out of seven starts. 

In 1888 the 40-footer J/inerva, a cut- 
ter also, designed and built by young 
Fife, boldly sailed across the Atlantic 
and beat the whole fleet of Burgess 
boats in the same class, maintaining her 
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superiority for two seasons and eventu 
ally succumbing to Gossoon, a keel cratt 
of higher power, designed by Mr. Bur- 
gess especially to beat her. Charles 
Barr, a young Scotchman, sailed her 
with ability in all her contests. 

It may fairly be urged that no two 
other racing boats that ever visited 
these waters from transatlantic ports 
excited so much keen rivalry on the 
part of New York and Eastern yacht 
designers and yacht owners as did 
Clara and Minerva. It may also be ad- 
vanced without fear of contradiction, 
that these two Fife fliers had a great 
influence in improving the type of the 
American racing yacht, in abolishing 
the “splasher,” the ‘“skimming-dish,” 
the “sandbagger,” and other vicious and 
dangerous classes that were then in 
the heyday of their popularity and re- 
nown. 

It is as a designer of comparatively 
small racing yachtsthat William Fife, Jr., 
has gained most fame. George L. Wat- 
son and he are close rivals in the 2o0- 
raters and 4o-raters. The first large 
modern racing cutter turned out from 
Fife’s board was the Cad/una, built in 
1893, simultaneously with Valkyrie, bri- 
tannia and Satanita. She was owned by 
asyndicate of Scotch yachtsmen, headed 
by Mr. Donaldson, and was built witha 
view, if she proved fast, to challenge for 
the America’s Cup. She was, however, 
a disappointing boat, starting in thirty- 
six races and winning only two firsts 
and eight other prizes. She sailed sev- 
eral races in which the American Maza- 
hoe, owned by Mr. Royal Phelps Car- 
roll, competed, but the Yankee craft 
was on the whole faster than she. 

Yachtsmen may be interested in the 
circumstance that in that season of 
1893 Aritanuza had in forty-three races, 
three new lower masts, one topmast, 
two bowsprits, and one gatt ; Cad//una, 
one new lower mast, one main boom, 
and one gaff; |a/kyrie, one new lower 
mast, one topmast, one boom, and one 
bowsprit, and Safanita one new bow- 
sprit and one boom. The season seemed 
to be a very trying one on spars, and 
consequently on the bank accounts of 
the yacht owners. 

The next large vessel that Mr. Fife 
designed was the racing cutter A7zdsa, 
which was built for Mr. A. Barclay 
Walker, to beat the Prince of Wales’ 
cutter Britannia. She sailed her maid- 
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en races in the Mediterranean in the 
spring of 1895, and won some valuable 
prizes. Her subsequent performances 
in British waters during the same sea- 
son were less gratifying. She is 126 
feet over all, 89 feet on the load water- 
line, with a beam of 26 feet, and a 
draught of 16 feet. This year she is 
rigged as a yawl. 

Capt. Tom Jay, who sailed her across 
the Bay of Biscay, when questioned as 
to whether, with a forefoot so much cut 
away, and a stern-post so raking, she 
Was not an awkward craft to handle ina 
seaway, said: ~ 

“Believe me, sir, it’s not always so 
much the craft that’s awkward as the 
people that’s in her. Of course, being 
so easy to drive, craft like Az/sa reach 
faster than the old-fashioned vessels, 
and that makes them drive harder into 
the seas, but that is mostly a matter of 
the canvas youset. Of course, the worst 
time is when you're sailing a point or 
two free, because then they go their ten 
knots, and that means that they throw 
it about a bit.” 

He gave the interviewer the general 
impression that Az/sa was a thoroughly 
good sea-boat, even if a little afflicted 
with the habit of throwing the spray 
about a bit in a piping breeze. 

On the occasion of Lord Dunraven’s 
last challenge for the America’s Cup, he 
was granted the privilege of substitut- 
ing for Valkyrie ///, another vessel of 
approximate dimensions. He obtained 
this concession because the Fife cutter 
Atulsa was at that time deemed a most 
formidable vessel. Her victory over 
the Prince of Wales’ cutter, Arz/annia, 
in her maiden race at Cannes, on 
March 7, 1895, when she made her dé- 
but in a suit of sails imperfectly 
stretched, and with a topmast so de- 
fective that a jib-topsail could not be 
properly set, gave the Watson contin- 
gent a great scare. 

This scare was not diminished when, 
in a subsequent race off Nice on March 
29, Ailsa again beat Lritannia, winning 
a handsome trophy valued at $2,500, 
presented by James Gordon Bennett. 
The trophy was a punch-bow] of silver, 
with a capacity of fifty quarts, made by 
Tiffany, of New York. 

Adlsa raced during her second season 
in the Mediterranean, making the rec- 
ord passage from the Needles to Gib- 
raltar in five days twelve hours. She 
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returned in May, her passage from Gib- 
raltar taking nearly twenty-one days, 
having head winds all the way. She 
sailed up Southampton Water flying 
twelve winning flags. 

In spite, however, of her brilliant 
victories in the Riviera events, Az/sa, 
like Ca//luna, never distinguished her- 
self in home waters, Lrifannia getting 
the better of her in an exciting series of 
races. 

Experts from this country who have 
examined A7z/sa profess to see a number 
of characteristics of | 7g7/ant embodied 
in the Scotch yacht. This is probably 
correct, as yacht designers, like authors, 
learn from each other and are apt to 
adapt good ideas wherever encountered. 

There is little doubt that Vzg7/ant or 
Defender would find it an easy task to 
defeat Az/sa. But Mr. Fife has, no 
doubt, profited by the mistakes he made 
in Calluna and A7d/sa, and the new Sham- 
rock may be expected to prove a formi- 
dable rival. So far as the quality of 
the Shamrock is concerned, expense has 
been a minor consideration. We may 
thus look forward to a contest with a 
craft of highly scientific construction, 
propelled by sails of irreproachable cut 
and fit, sailed by the best amateur and 
professional talent that Great Britain, 
famous for its yachtsmen, can produce. 

Mr. Fife will also have an extra in- 
centive for designing a winner, in the 
fact that Mr. Watson, his chief profes- 
sional antagonist, has made three suc- 
cessive failures—7histle, Valkyrie II. 
and Valkyrie [//. having been beaten, 
respectively, by Volunteer, Vigilant and 
Defender. This may have stimulated 
Mr. Fife to excel himself, and in that 
case a very superior vessel must be 
encountered. 

It may be mentioned that Mr. Fife 
has already made a successful début in 
international yachting, having designed 
the Canada which beat the Chicago 
craft Vencedor in the race for the cup 
offered by the Toledo International 
Yacht Race Association, in 1896, at 
Toledo, Lake Erie. The Canada was a 
forty-foot fin-keel craft similar to 
the Fife 20-rater which raced against 
Niagara the same season in British 
waters. Vencedor was practically a 
duplicate of the Herreshoff boat Vzag- 
ara. Three races were sailed, the first 
being called for lack of wind to finish, 
Canada winning the second by 23 m., 
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34 S., corrected time, and the third by 
26 seconds, corrected time. It was 
pointed out to the winners that the 
Dominion ought not to claim too much 
honor for the victory, as the Canada was 
a Scotch boat in every respect. It was 
also urged that Chicago need shed no 
tears, as Vencedor, by the wildest stretch 
of imagination, could not claim the 
Windy City as her true origin. Asa 
matter of fact Vencedor was designed 
by Mr. Theodore Poeckel, who, for a 
number of years, was associated with 
the Herreshoff Manufacturing Company 
of Bristol, R. I.,and who had the advan- 
tage of intimate acquaintance with the 
plans of Mr. Howard Gould’s zagara, 
which had raced so successfully against 
the British 20-raters. Thus when ana- 
lyzed it will be seen that the contest re- 
solved itself to a virtual battle royal 
between Fife and Herreshoff, with vic- 
tory to the Scotchman. 

It is worth recording that the frames 
of Canada were got out at the Fairlie 
yard, that the sails were made by Ratsey 
& Lapthorne, and that the standing and 
running rigging were prepared under 
Fife’s direction; and that all these were 
shipped from the Clyde to the Andrews 
shipyard at Oakville, near Toronto, 
where the lead keel was cast already, so 
that all that remained was to set up the 
frames, and plank and deck the boat 
according to Fife’s specifications. Thus 
in less than ten weeks after the boat 
had been ordered by cable she was 
launched and had sailed her maiden 
race against Ze/ma. 

Among the boats designed by Mr. 
Fife, Jr., for Canadians may be men- 
tioned Cyprus, Zelma, Vox and Vidette. 
These craft were so successful as to in- 
sure him a wide popularity on the Lakes. 
Among the vessels of his design that fly 
the stars and stripes are the 53-foot cut- 
ter Clara, owned by J. Howard Adams, 
of New York; the 4o-foot cutter J/2- 
nerva, owned by Joseph E. Fletcher, of 
Providence, R. I.; 42-foot cutter Uvira, 
owned by Clifford V. Brokaw, of New 
York ; 46-foot cutter barbara, owned by 
C. H. W. Foster, of Boston ; 33-foot cut- 
ter Delvyn, owned by M. Roosevelt 
Schuyler, of New York; 46-foot cutter 
Jessica, owned by Joseph M. Macdon- 
ough, New York; 43-foot cutter Kestre/, 
owned by J. B. Miles, of Bristol, R. I.; 
41-foot cutter Ulidia, owned by W. Sey- 
mour Runk, of Philadelphia; 36-foot 
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cutter Yama, owned by Allan Ames, of 
Oswego, N. Y., and the 36-foot yawl 
Albiwore, owned by Seymour J. Hyde, 
New York. 

The only yacht designed by Mr. Fife, 
Sr., that is flying the flag of the United 
States, so far as I can discover, is the 
gi-foot schooner Lady Evelyn, launched 
in 1870 and brought to this country by 
Sir Roderick Cameron, and now owned 
by A. E. Towner, of New York. 

For three generations or more the 
Fife shipyard, at Fairlie on the Clyde, 
has flourished. Mr. R. T. Pritchett, the 
well-known British yachting writer, has 
recorded that the steamer /udustry, 
built by Fife, plied some sixty years be- 
tween Greenock and Glasgow unceas- 
ingly, and was still in existence, but ly- 
ing on the mud at Haulbowline, in 1886. 
This goes to show that good work and 
good material were the grand character- 
istics of the old shipyard then, as they 
are now. 

It may be mentioned that in addition 
to his accomplishments as a naval archi- 
tect the younger Mr. Fife is a skillfu 
mechanic and one of the smartest ama- 
teur boat sailers on the Clyde. Briefly, 
he can design a yacht, build her and 
steer her to victory. Mr. Watson can 
compete with him creditably in all these 
arts. Mr. Beavor Webb, in his younger 
days, had the reputation of being one 
of the best amateur helmsmen in Great 
Britain. It is somewhat remarkable 
that the three British naval architects 
who designed the five cup challengers 
are not only experts at the drawing- 
board, but also thoroughly familiar with 
the practical part of yachting from the 
construction of the hull to the rigging 
of the boat, the setting of the sails and 
handling the craft to the best advantage 
under canvas in light or heavy weather. 

Mr. Edward Burgess was also an ex- 
pert at the tiller or wheel, and few pro- 
fessionals can teach Nat Herreshoff any 
new ‘“‘wrinkle” in the sea-jockey’s lore. 

Mr. William Fife, Sr., after fifty-five 
years almost constant work in a ship- 
yard in the building of yachts and small 
vessels, was greatly interested in the 
bulb fin when it came out first. The 
boys of Fairlie made several models of 
the famous Herreshoff craft, Dz/emma, 
and sailed them with much zeal. Some 
of the naval architects and shipbuilders 
also tried their hands at whittling out 
fin keels and racing them for modest 











From a photograph by West, Southsea. 
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wagers. Mr. Fife competed likewise, 
his craft being a three-foot model of his 
first big cutter, Cymba, built in 1853. 
The old gentleman was delighted that 
he was able to beat the very best of the 
“fins” in going to windward. 

There was a representative collection 
of models of Fife-designed boats at the 
English Yachting Exhibition of 1897. 
Among them was the cutter Gleam, de- 
signed by William Fife, Sr., in 1834, 
which, by her speed, brought much 
fame to the Fairlie shipyard. The 
Ttara,1850,and the Cymba, 1853,showed 
the progress made in design and con- 
struction in twenty years. The famous 
Fiona, Foxhound (1870), Bloodhound 
(1874), Sleuthhound (1881), the last- 
named three being celebrated forties, 
designed by the firm for the Marquis of 
Ailsa, also bore evidence of yachting 
development, while the almost invinci- 
ble Annasona andthe /solde, Hester and 
Saint brought the history of the firm 
almost down to date. Not that this list 
enumerates one tenth of the yachts for 
which the Fifes, pére et fils, are respon- 
sible, but it is fairly representative 
of the splendid type of craft turned out. 

The crack forty, /so/de, in two seasons 
won for her owner, Mr. Peter Donald- 
son, no less than £2,162 in prizes, while 
Annasona, built in 1881, in her second 
season won more than £1,500, being 
skippered by O'Neill. Annasona was 
(and still is, I believe,) the flag-ship of 
Major Bogle, Commodore of the Royal 
Torbay Yacht Club. She is perhaps 
the most celebrated forty-tonner ever 
built. In 1894 the Fife twenty-raters, 
Luna, Thelma, Zenitta and Dragon, won 
forty-four first and thirty-five other 
prizes, valued at £1,125, against the 
twenty-seven first prizes,and forty-three 
other prizes, valued at £589, won by 
Asphodel, Deirdré, Inyont, Stephanie and 
Audrey, designed by Mr. G. L. Watson, 
Mr. C. Nicholson, Mr. C. P. Clayton and 
Lord Dunraven respectively. 
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These few instances give an idea of 
the kind of man the New York Yacht 
Club will have to encounter; and no 
doubt the senior and premier yachting 
organization of the United States will 
make the requisite arrangements, as in 
the past, to insure a series of interesting 
races and to successfully defend the 
cup. 

It has been the custom of the New 
York Yacht Club to select as champion 
the best boat available, and with that 
end in view it has held trial contests open 
to the craft of all recognized American 
clubs, that might be suitable for the de- 
fence of the historic trophy. For three 
proud seasons Boston bore off all the 
glory of the international races, the 
Burgess yachts, Puritan, Mayflower and 
Volunteer having beaten Genesta, Gala- 
tea and Thistle in 1885, 1886 and 1887. 
To meet Lord Dunraven’s Valkyrie //,, 
Boston built two vessels, the /adz/ee and 
the Pilgrim, which proved less speedy 
than Herreshoff's | zgz/ant. In the last 
cup race, in 1895, Boston had no rep- 
resentative trial boat, Defender being 
probably considered good enough to 
tackle Lord Dunraven’s big cutter. 

The contest this year will be between 
the new Herreshoff boat and Defend- 
er, both of which will be raced per- 
sistently and continually. Yacht de- 
signing is not an exact science, and 
Defender has not yet had her capabil- 
ities fully developed. Many yachtsmen 
believe that the new boat will not de- 
feat Defender, especially in windward 
work, They are convinced that in any 
event the old champion will put up a 
capital race and distinguish herself in 
1899 as she did in 1895. Finally, the 


American nation may be assured that 
every possible effort will be made to 
keep on this side of the ocean the cup 
which the schooner America won so 
gloriously in 1851, and which our British 
rivals have made since then so many 
gallant efforts to recapture. 
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HE island of Cape Breton is like 
the mummy of a little continent 
—shrunken, dried, sharp- feat- 
ured, parchment-hued, yet in its 

way so picturesque, so interesting, so 
antique! The clear-cut cliffs come 
sharp down to the sea; the mountain 
ranges jut boldly out, full height, from 
the coast. The interior is one vast desert 
of hoary moss, wrapping the mountains 
like a mantle; and lying ankle-deep in 
the dwarf forests of the plains. A bar- 
ren, desolate island, one would say, on 
first acquaintance ; yet it is an island 
rich in resources, in natural scenery, in 
tradition, and in a rugged, healthful, 
brave and vigorous type of humanity. 
Its deep-hidden coast valleys — which 
the natives call “intervales ’—are fer- 
tile ; its mountains rich in undeveloped 
mineral deposits; its fishing facilities 
unsurpassed, and its deep, unobstructed 
harbors are among the finest in the 
world. 

A medical student, with a six weeks’ 
vacation on my hands, nerves shattered 
from overwork, and just fifty dollars in 
my pocket, I landed at the town of In- 
gonish, Cape Breton. ‘“ You will find it 
the cheapest and healthiest place on the 
American continent to spend your holi- 
day,” an old medical friend had said. 
And I found that he was right. With 
board and room at three dollars a week ; 
the clean, sweet air of the sea blowing 
over the island day and night; unlim- 
ited opportunities to sail with the fisher- 
men in their stanch, sturdy boats, or 
go a-fishing for the abundant brook 
trout back among the hills, I made my 
six weeks and my fifty dollars go far- 
ther, and do more for me, than, I confi- 
dently believe, I could have done any- 
where else within the limits of the 
temperate zone. 

The time of my stay was growing 
brief—and I had had no adventure. To 
spend six weeks in such a wild, interest- 
ing land without a single adventure, 
seemed like areproach to a young fellow 
grown strong and brown again through 
healthful, happy, care-free outdoor life. 
So when it came to my ears that Black 
Peter and Red Peter, cousins, sturdiest 
of Cape Breton fishermen, were talk- 
ing of varying the monotony of their 
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sea-faring life by taking a trip back 
into the interior, prospecting for gold, 
it seemed that my opportunity had 
come. 

That evening, in the hut of Black 
Peter, I listened to the Indian legend of 
the great vein of gold somewhere at the 
juncture of three rivers—no one knew 
exactly where, only that an aged In- 
dian, many years ago, had come to 
Ingonish with a pouch filled with nug- 
gets of gold, and having sold his secret 
to a little party of fisherman, was con- 
ducting them to the spot where he had 
found the gold, “at the meeting of three 
rivers,’ when he was taken sick and 
died. 

Long, many, and patient had been the 
searches for the Indian's treasure, but 
never yet had it been discovered. Like 
all the other fishermen, Black Peter and 
Red Peter were possessed by a periodi- 
cal passion to go prospecting for the 
Indian’s gold. It was upon them now. 
To-morrow they would start. By dint 
of persuasion, and the display of certain 
reminiscences of geology, faint and far 
in the haze of my college days, I pre- 
vailed upon them to take me. 

Westarted at daybreak the next morn- 
ing, each man carrying a hammer for 
breaking stone, a tin cup, fishing tackle, 
five pounds of hard tack, a pound of tea, 
and some sugar and salt. I had my 38- 
-alibre revolver, and Red Peter carried 
an old-fashioned breech-loading rifle, 
with home-made cartridges. We ex- 
pected to be gone not more than four 
days at the utmost, hence the scantiness 
of our equipment. 

Black Peter was something of a hunter 
and woodsman—as much so as an in- 
bred salt-water fisherman ever becomes. 
He had often camped back among the 
mountains, He had shot his moose (in 
the plural number, to one who credits 
the camp-fire tale). He had discovered 
rast, lonely lakes and strange rivers in 
the depths of the stern wilderness. And 
now, as he confided to myself and Red 
Peter, at the close of our first day’s tramp 
up the intervale, he knew where threc 
rivers met, just beyond a certain mount- 
ain, which was two days’ journey from 
Ingonish. It had all come to him in a 
dream, which revived certain memories 
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of a long-forgotten exploration. He felt 
sure that there was the place where the 
Indian's gold was crumbling and flak- 
ing into the swift water. We would 
reach the spot by the evening of the 
next day. Then we would know. 

I shall never forget the keen excite- 
ment of that first night by the camp- 
fire. I can see Black Peter’s black eyes 
flashing and glowing, and the firelight 
playing on his swarthy face, as he told 
us of his dream and the landmarks 
which it recalled to him after many 
years. I can see Red Peter’s freckled, 
ruddy face and wide-open lips, as he 
gazed spellbound at his cousin. I can 
feel the rapid throbs of my own young 
and adventurous heart, as I give my 
imagination full play over the possibili- 
ties of the morrow. 

It was an hour before sunrise, next 
morning, when we began toiling up 
the mountain side, on our way across 
country to a valley which, according to 
Black Peter, led back to a lonely lake, 
whence issued one of the three streams 
at whose juncture the gold would be 
found. It was noon ere we had crossed 
the highland, and made our way through 
almost impenetrable underbrush, down 
the opposite slope to the valley beyond. 
Here a good-sized brook was dashing 
and foaming over the rocks, and while 
the two Peters built a fire and made 
some tea, I got out my fishing tackle, 
and in less than ten minutes had landed 
from a single deep pool enough trout 
to last us for both dinner and supper. 
How good those trout tasted, sweet-. 
flavored, and fresh from the stream ! 

All the afternoon we followed the 
brook up the valley, wading most of the 
time in the icy water, rather than strug- 
gle through the tangled brush on the 
banks. Finally we left the brook and 
struck off through the woods to the 
right. Just at sunset, sure enough, we 
came out on the shore of a dismal look- 
ing lake, and Black Peter’s face shone 
with triumph. We followed him around 
the edge of the lake, wading and cling- 
ing to the overhanging branches, lest 
we should step off into deep water ; and 
when it grew too dark to travel any 
longer, we climbed the bank and made 
camp for the night. It was the lone- 
somest place I had ever seen. Even by 
daylight the lake looked as black as, 
pitch, and was stuck full of stranded 
and rotting logs. Somewhere out on 
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the black water, as we gathered wood 
for our evening fire, a loon was laugh- 
ing dismally ; but as soon as the flame 
shot up the bird grew silent. Not a 
sound did we hear all night long. The 
breathless hush was intense. 

We slept till late next morning, for 
we were very tired. But by seven 
o’clock we had finished our breakfast 
of hard-tack and tea, and were off. We 
followed the shore of the lake all the 
way around, and could discover no sign 
of an outlet. Then we went up on a 
ridge and climbed a great bare rock 
which overlooked the forest—and lo! 
beyond us a little way was another lake, 
nestling in the gray, mountainous wil- 
derness, and beyond that we caught the 
gleam of still another and smaller one. 

Black Peter’s face fell. “I was never 
here before,” he said. 

“Let us go a little farther, however,” 
said Red Peter. ‘“ We may find an out- 
let from the second lake, and perhaps it 
may prove to be the river where the 
gold is.” 

So we struggled on through the dwarf 
forest to the second lake; but that too 
was like a great stagnant pond that had 
no outlet. Then it began to rain—a fine, 
penetrating, driving mist, that soaked 
into the garments and wet us to the skin. 

“Tt is useless to search further,” said 
Black Peter, gloomily. ‘“ Our hard-tack 
is getting low, and we must return by 
the quickest way possible. We will go 
across country to Ingonish.” 

He turned and struck into the path- 
less woods, and Red Peter and I fol- 
lowed him. On we struggled through 
the dripping underbrush, three weary 
and disheartened men. Finally, more 
to divert my gloomy thoughts than be- 
cause I distrusted Black Peter’s knowl- 
edge of the route we were traveling, I 
took out my pocket compass and con- 
sulted it. An exclamation of surprise 
broke from me. According to the com- 
pass, we were traveling due north, into 
the center of the island, whereas Ingo- 
nish lay off to the southeast ! 

“Where are you going, Black Peter?” 
I cried. “This course will only take us 
farther into the mountains. Look here!” 
And I pointed to the trembling needle 
of the compass. 

“Ttis wrong !” exclaimed Black Peter, 
as the two men bent over the instru- 
ment. “See—the N does not follow. 
the needle!” 
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“ B¥t this is a land compass,” I pro- 
tested. “The points are fixed; only the 
needle moves. 

Still the two fishermen looked in- 
credulous. They had never seen any- 
thing but a marine compass. ‘“ We are 


going right,” reiterated Black Peter, 
doggedly. ‘‘ The compass is wrong.” 


I saw that it was useless to argue, so 
I put up the compass, saying, ‘“ Very 


well; you are acting as guide, Black 
Peter. We will goas you say.” I had 


never known my compass to point in the 
wrong direction before, but thought that 
it might possibly be wrong this time. 

We had been traveling about two 
hours, when we came suddenly upon 
another lake. Black Peter looked dum- 
founded. “There are no lakes this 
way !” he said, vexedly, as if it were an 
impertinence for nature to put one 
where it did not seem to belong. Then 
he asked to see my compass once more. 
The two fishermen studied it long and 
attentively. Finally, by turning the in- 
strument in their hands, they found 
that they could make the N and the 
arrow of the needle coincide. The whole 
jumbled universe, for them, settled into 
order again, and the way was as plain 
as if they had looked up from a ship’s 
deck, on a clear night, to the north star. 

Without a word, Black Peter turned 
back almost in the direction from which 
he had come. He kept the compass in 
his hand, and stopped to consult it every 
few rods. 

When night again came we were deep 
in the trackless woods. The rain was 
still slowly falliag, but the night was 
warm and close. Only two meals of 
hard-tack were left in our packs. There 
was no water to be found, save that 
which dripped from the trees, so we 
could not make tea. But soimpregnated 
were our systems with the penetrating 


rain that, fortunately, we were not 
thirsty. The one thing most desirable 


seemed to be to build a fire and dry 
our clothes. 
Then came a startling and disheart- 


ening discovery. Our matches were 
soaked! We tried them one after an- 


other, but they would not burn. We 
were on the point of giving up in de- 
spair and sitting down to spend the 
night in soaked and stolid misery, when 
Red Peter discovered in the last and 
least of all his pockets two matches, 
rolled in a piece of birch bark. They 
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were dry and in a few moments we 
had acheerful fire burning. The rain too 
ceased to fall, and by and by the moon 
struggled out above the tree-tops. We 
nibbled a little hard-tack and then, 
stripping some birch bark from a large 
tree nearby, spread it out for a couch 
and lay down near the fire. May I never 
sleep less sweetly than I slept that 
night, the eddying smoke from the fire 
blowing into my nostrils. It was the 
sleep of utter exhaustion, the sleep in 
which nature knits up the ravelled 
sleeve of care without dropping so 
much as a single stitch. 

The next day was clear and bright. 
The sun rose in the east by compass, 
and Black Peter nodded, as much as 
to say, “ Yes, you were right, and I was 
wrong!" Breakfast finished all but 
about a pound of our hard-tack. Dry 
as it was, it went straight to that spot 
where a man’s soul hovers when he is 


hungry. Faint from insufficient nourish- 
ment, and stiff from over-exertion and 


sleeping on the damp ground, we started 
again upon our weary tramp. 

Two hours from the start we heard 
the welcome sound of water, brawling 
in a ravine. We stumbled down the 
steep slope and buried our faces in the 
stream. Here was refreshment and 
hope! Surely the stream must lead 
down to the sea, or to some river flow- 
ing into the sea? We had but to fol- 
low it, and all our troubles would be 
over. 

But Black Peter feared precipices— 


feared that we might be turned back 


by some impassable cliff, down which 
so many of the native brooks leap, on 
their way to the sea. So he advised 
climbing one of the mountain ranges, 
between which the stream flowed. It 
would be harder work at first, but in 
the end would save time and toil. 

Back then we clambered up the slope 
of the plateau, which farther down the 
valley gradually swelled to the ridge of 
amountainrange. It was fearfully toil- 
some work. Twisted roots of trees, 
concealed by the deep carpet of moss, 
caught our feet at almost every step. 
The undergrowth was so dense that we 
had to fairly fight our way through it. 
Panting, bathed with perspiration, ach- 
ing in every muscle, we struggled on, 
and gaining the top of the ridge at last, 
stopped to breathe and eat the last of 
our hard-tack. 
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It was some twenty minutes later 
when, leaping from a log, I caught my 
foot in a network of twisted roots and 
fell, breaking my leg at the ankle-bone ! 
Black and Red Peter were some little 
distance ahead when the accident oc- 
curred, and knew nothing of it until, 
missing me and hearing my cries, they 
came back to investigate, I saw by the 
look in their faces that they considered 
my case well-nigh hopeless, Crippled 
in that dense wilderness, without a scrap 
of food left, and no water nearer than 
the brook, a mile below, through almost 
impenetrable woods, what could I hope 
for, unless my companions should suc- 
ceed in making their way out and re- 
turning with help before I perished? 
Even then, could they find me in that 
trackless, unknown wilderness ? 

There was but one thing to do; upon 
that we were all agreed. My compan- 
ions must leave me and go for aid. My 
fate then would depend upon my own 
endurance and their faithfulness and 
good fortune. 

Following my directions, the two 
Peters cut splints, and, after having set 
the bone myself as well as I could, stoop- 
ing forward with great pain, my com- 
panions bound the splints to the limb, 
and then, after having built a rude 
shelter over me, said good-bye and went 
on their way. I hastened them off, that 
no time might be lost. 

When I felt myself alone a sinking 
sensation came over me, and I almost 
fainted. For a long time I lay in asemi- 
stupor, broken only by the twinges of 
pain in my rudely-dressed limb. Then, 
utterly exhausted, I sank into a deep 
slumber, from which I did not wake 
until the night was well advanced. Al- 
though we had scarcely seen a living 
animal in all our trip, it seemed to me, 
stretched helpless on that lonely mount- 
ain side, as if the gloom around me was 
full of the rustlings and cries of un- 
known wild creatures. It may have 
been mainly the terrors of a disordered 
imagination, but I fancied I could hear 
stealthy footsteps all around me in the 
woods, the ominous cracking of dead 
branches, and the snuffing of creatures 
rendered bold by hunger. Now and 
then an unearthly cry arose, far off in 
the gloom. I managed to draw the,re- 
volver from the holster at my hip, and 
lay with the weapon cocked across my 
breast, ready to sell my still precious 
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life as dearly as possible, should I be 
attacked. 

But the night wore on, and I was 
not molested. Gratefully I greeted the 
light of another morning, and heard the 
delicate chirping of unseen nuthatches 
among the trees. 

About noon, as I was sitting bolstered 
against the trunk of a hemlock, aspruce 
grouse came whirring through the 
woods and lit on a branch not twenty 
feet from me. Trembling with eager- 
ness, I drew my revolver and fired at 
the stupid bird. The first shot missed, 
but the grouse never stirred from its 
perch. With a steadier hand I aimed 
and fired’a second shot, and to my in- 
finite joy saw the bird fall lifeless. How 
I crawled to it I do not know, but I can 
still recall the fierce gratification with 
which I stripped its breast. Then, like a 
flash, the thought came tome, “ This 
bird is all I shall have to live on, per- 
haps, for many days. It is the link 
between me and life. I must husband 
it as a miser husbands his gold!" 

So I took my knife and divided the 
grouse into five portions. Each day I 
would eat one portion. If help did not 
come at the end of five days, I must re- 
sign myself unless Providence should 
vouchsafe another such godsend, which 
was not likely. 

On the third day it rained again, and 
by rigging a little tank and spout of 
bark, I caught more than a pint of 
water from the dripping trees in my tin 
cup. In my feverish thirst every drop 
of that heaven’s nectar seemed to glide 
through my veins like liquid ecstasy. I 
never again expect to taste anything so 
delicious. I managed to gather and 
save another cupful for future need—my 
allowance to be four swallows a day. 

The fourth and fifth days came and 
went—and still no sign of rescue. My 
grouse meat was all gone, even to the 
last vestige of skin. The sixth day 
dawned relentlessly bright. I felt that 
my strength was failing fast. I could 
hardly, it seemed to me, last twenty-four 
hours longer. Already the pangs of 
starvation were taking hold upon me. I 
had two cartridges left in the chambers 
of my revolver, and the grim parting 
words of Black Peter recurred to me 
words which I had scarcely compre- 
hended at the time they were spoken— 
“Tf worst comes to worst, you have your 
revolver!” 
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I was desperate. I made up my mind 
that, if help did not come on the seventh 
day, I would fire one shot as a signal to 
my rescuers, should they be seeking me. 
Then I would listen for an hour, and 
then ! 

At noon of the seventh day I felt 
that I could endure no longer. Racked 
with pain, gasping with weakness, I 
crawled out from my little shelter, that 
I might hear better, raised my revolver 
in the air, and fired the last cartridge 
but one. — 








‘* WITH A STEADIER AIM I FIRED A SECOND SHOT,” 


The sharp sound died away. For a 
minute all was still as death. Then— 
good God! could I believe my ears ?— 
an answering shot! Could it be possible 
that my straining senses had deceived 


me? No !—heaven be praised, another 
shot! The tide of life surged back into 
my veins. I waited a minute or two, 


and then fired the last shot in my re- 
volver. 

This shot, too, was answered. Then 
I heard distant shouts, and raised my 
feeble voice in reply. Nearer and nearer 
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came the searchers. At last they heard 

me. J saw the heads of men thrusting 

through the dark branches below me 

on the mountain side. Then whirling, 

rushing blackness came upon me, and I 

heard and saw no more. 
* * * * * 

It was six weeks before I opened sane 
eyes again upon the light of day. Black 
Peter and Red Peter had gone upona 
fishing cruise. So had most of the men 
of the village. But my companions had 
left for me a handful of sparkling stones, 
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which they had found, on their way out 
to the settlements, at the juncture of 
three streams. They wished to have 
me take these stones to Boston, on my 
return, and get them analyzed. 

I laughed as I took the pebbles in my 
hand. 

“What is that glittering stuff?” asked 
my good nurse and landlady, bending 
forward eagerly. 

“It is what might have been expected 
as the result of such an expedition as 
ours,” I replied. “It is ‘fools’ gold’!” 











66 LY-CASTING! Why, of all 
F the easy things in the world 
that is one of the simplest,” 
said a man of thirty or there- 
abouts in the seat infront of my friend 
Stillman, as we were starting one morn- 
ing in the latter part of May for a day 
with the bass, and Stillman’s half audi- 
ble “Is that so?” accompanied by a 
sharp dig in.my ribs with his elbow, 
took me quickly back to another day, 
some years ago, when he, now one of 
the most expert of anglers, was a be- 
ginner in the art of handling the deli- 
cate tackle which brings to the devoted 
followers of Izaak 
Walton the acme 
of piscatorial bliss. 
In the early nine- 
ties, when return- 
ing one evening, 
tired but happy, 
with a_ well-filled 
basket of bass 
which I had taken 
during the day in 
the Seneca River 
between Baldwins- 
ville and Jack’s 
Reefs, I met Still- 
man and his wife 
on the street, and 
ventured the suggestion that an occa- 
sional day spent, as had been mine, 
would do him good, put color in his 
face, brightness in his eyes, and make a 
new man of him generally. 

“Well,” replied Stillman, “I don’t 
know but you are right, and once in a 
while the thought has come to me that 
a day’s fishing would just suit, but I 
haven’t a single intimate friend who 
does anything of the sort except in the 
most expert fashion, and, while I know 
nothing of fly-fishing, and never expect 
to, I do know that an expert with the 
fly has no use for, and in fact cannot get 
along with, the fellow who fishes in any 
other way.” 

“Tf you really mean that, old man,” 
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I replied, “the matter can be easily 
arranged. I am going to have another 
try at them next Saturday, and will be 
only too glad to have you join me; and 
if you will run over some evening dur- 
ing the week I will put you through a 
course of instruction that, while it will 
not make an expert of you at once, will 
give you a very good idea.” 

“Tt’s awfully good of you,”’ answered 
Stillman, “ but I don’t believe it is in me 
to learn.” 

“Just leave that part all to me,” I 
said, and so, after a little more urging, 
he yielded. Just as we were leaving 
the supper table the following Monday, 
he and his wife came up the walk. 

Weatonce adjourned to the rear lawn, 
the ladies taking seats on a veranda over- 
looking it, and I produced the apparatus 
for the lesson. It consisted of an eight- 
ounce lancewood rod, to which was 
attached at the extreme butt a multiply- 
ing reel containing seventy yards of light 
line, an ordinary 4 
black shoe-button = 
and a leather strap 
about three and a 
half feet long, with 
a buckle on one 
end. Stillman 
looked at these 
things in wonder, 
but at my request 
removed his coat, 
and I meantime 
tied the shoe but- 
ton to the free 
end of the line 
and hung the 
strap on the fence. 

“Now, Stillman,” I said, “come here 
and watch and listen, and I will try and 
make plain to you how it is done. The 
expert fly-caster can operate with either 
hand, but the beginner, of course, should 
use his right until he has acquired per- 
fect control of rod and line. 

“Tn the first place it must be kept in 
mind that the elbow of the rod arm, be 
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it right or left, is to rest against the side 
and is to be kept there, and the move- 
ment in casting is to be confined to the 
forearm and wrist. The first position 
therefore is this—elbow against side, 
forearm extended forward and upward 
at an angle approximately thirty-five 
degrees, rod grasped firmly but easily 
around middle of handle above reel, with 
back of hand turned to the right, and 
extending forward and upward at same 
angle as forearm. 

“Now we will disregard the line alto- 
gether for a time until we get the rod 
motion fully in hand. So, starting from 
the position just described, which we 
will call ‘first position,’ for the ‘first 
motion,’ which is also called the ‘back- 
cast,’ we raise the forearm without mov- 
ing the wrist until the rod points directly 
upward; then, by turning the wrist back- 
ward until the rod is pointing backward 
over our shoulder and upward at an 
angle, as in the first position, of thirty- 
five degrees, we come to the ‘second 
position.’ The next, and ‘second move- 
ment,’ also called the ‘forecast’ or 
‘forward cast,’ consists in reversing the 
first by bringing the rod to an upright 
position by a forward turn of the wrist 
and continuing it by extending the fore- 
arm until we bring arm, wrist and rod 
into ‘first position’ again. These two 
positions and motions embrace about all 
there is in fly-casting, so far as the rod is 
concerned.” 

“Ts that so?” said Stillman, who had 
been paying very close attention. ‘I be- 
lieve I can doit. Let me try.” 

“All right,” I said, ‘come on and 
show your metal.” 

He came 1p, took the rod, dropped 
easily into the first position, made the 
first motion and missed the second po- 
sition by raising his elbow from his 
side and thereby dropping the point of 
the rod until it extended horizontally be- 
hind him. This corrected, he executed 
the second movement and brought arm 
and rod back to first position again 
without blunder, and after a few trials 
was able to execute both movements 
and strike both positions with but little 
trouble. 

“You are doing so well, Stillman, 
that I think we can now consider the 
part the line plays'in the game,” and 
taking the rod at “first position,” I be- 
gan “ whipping out” the line by means 
of the two motions we have considered, 
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unreeling a bit each time the first posi- 
tion was reached by taking hold of it 
near the reel with thumb and forefinger 
of left hand and running it off by an 
outward anddownward motion of theleft 
arm from two to three feet, and retain- 
ing the end of the loop thus made be- 
tween thumb and forefinger until the 
first motion had progressed far enough 
to get the free end of the line well 
started in its backward swing; then, on 
releasing the loop, the momentum of 
the line took up the slack and the rod 
went back to second position with the 
line well straightened out in the rear and 
lengthened by the amount I had run off 
in the loop. I kept this up until about 
ten yards of line had been run off, ex- 
plaining the different steps meantime 
and impressing the fact that even in 
getting out the line extreme care is to 
be used regarding the correctness of 
both motions and positions. Stillman 
watched this very closely, and I was not 
surprised when he broke in with: 

“Here, that’s easy enough. Let me 
see if I can do it,” and I thereupon 
reel in the line, hand him the rod and 
stand aside in his favor. He takes first 
position, strips a couple of feet from 
the reel with his left hand, makes the 
first motion, finds the loop taken up 
and the line straight as second position 
is reached, and then brings rod back 
again to first position. He repeats the 
process successfully until he has gotten 
out about six or seven yards of line, 
when, as he makes his forward cast for 
first position, up comes his elbow, out 
goes his arm, and in his effort to throw 
the line out ahead he strikes an atti- 
tude that resembles Ajax defying the 
lightning as much as anything else. 

“ Ha, ha, ha, Stillman,” I laughed, “I 
knew you would doit. They all do at 
first. It is almost impossible for a begin- 
ner to acquire confidence enough in the 
power of a light rod so that he will 
trust it to handle a line, but insists, as 
you have just done, on trying to aid it 
by giving it a good strong throw for- 
ward. Now, as a matter of fact, when 
you do that you deprive the rod of its 
power, and will be unable to get your line 
out at all. As your rod comes forward 
in making your forward cast, or second 
motion, it is bent backward by the 
weight and resistance of the line, and 
at the moment your forearm, wrist, and 
butt of rod reach the first position, the 
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rod itself is curved backward in a semi- 
circle, and does not get into first posi- 
tion with the butt and your forearm 
until it has straightened itself out, and 
it is in this straightening process that 
the power of a light rod to handle a 
long line lies. Now let me show you. 
I make the bacx cast, give the line time, 
while at second position, to straighten 
well out behind, then make my forward 
cast, or second motion, and stop hand, 
wrist, and butt of rod in first position 
and hold it there while that springy 
piece of lancewood takes leave of its 
curved form and straightens itself out 
into first position with a snap which will 
send a line and a set of flies almost any 
distance over the water. If, on the 
other hand, you try to throw the line 
out by force, you get the rod in such a 
position that this spring or snap is neu- 
tralized, and you are in aboutthe same 
predicament you would be with your 
line fastened to the end of a stiff stick. 
Now try it again.” 

But the result is the same. Up and 
outward goes the arm, regardless of cor- 
rect position, and down comes the line 
within half its length. A second and 
a third trial bring no better results, so I 
get my strap off the fence and, putting it 
under Stillman’s left arm, buckle it 
firmly around his waist and over the 
right arm just above the elbow, and tell 
him to try it again. This he proceeds 
to do, and, being unable to follow his in- 
clination and throw rod and arm forward, 
he not only gets the eight yards of line 
out straight and true, but gradually in- 
creases it until he is handling at least 
twelve yards with ease. 

By this time the late twilight had be- 
gun to fade andwe adjourned tothe house 
and discussed and completed our plans 
for the following Saturday over our 
cigars. 

Seven o'clock of the morning of that 
day saw Stillman, attired in old clothes, 
flannel shirt and slouch hat, standing 
guard over a large lunch basket on the 
station platform, awaiting my arrival ; 
and the bright look in his face as he 
greeted me, laden with rod case and 
willow hamper, the latter containing 
lunch pail, tackle box, landing net and 
rubber coat and blanket, gave me full 
assurance that the day had much in 
store for him. A few moments later 
found us comfortably ensconced in a 
double seat in the smoker, our traps 
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carefully deposited in the corner, our 
pipes giving off volumes of fragrant 
smoke, and we, fully at peace with the 
world, rushing along behind the great 
puffing engine toward the little village 
where we were to take our boat and 
begin active operations. 

The first person we saw as we stepped 
from the train was Frank. Frank, hale 
and hardy after his fifty years of life 
spent mostly on the water, genial, com- 
panionable and willing, acquainted with 
the bass, their habits and lurking places, 
and ready at all times to put one in the 
way of making a.good catch if the con- 
ditions made it possible. If honest effort 
in the interest of one’s employers, unsel- 
fishly exerted, ever brings contentment 
and peace during life’s declining years, 
old age to Frank should be a period of 
highest earthly enjoyment. 

Stillman seated himself in the bow 
from choice, and after I had stowed my- 
self away in the stern, Frank took his 
place at the oarsand began pulling quiet- 
ly up the river toward the bars where, 
on many a morning like this, the vicious 
snap of a hungry bass had sent a shock 
over the light rod and aroused in me a 
feeling of expectancy that was only dis- 
sipated when the line was reeled in for 
the last time as the shadows of ap- 
proaching night warned me that all 
things, even a day of bass fishing, must 
have an end, 

Trailing our leaders through the 
water in order to have them well soft- 
ened, and in consequence less liable to 
breakage, we approached the first bar, 
and Stillman, who was in a fever of ex- 
pectancy, responded to my “Now, old 
man, get ready,” in short order, and 
with a look of stern determination on 
his face, began whipping out his line. 
He did very well until he had played 
out about five yards, and then, in at- 
tempting to make his back-cast before 
the leader showed above the water, he 
brought line, leader, and flies in a mass 
against the rod, and the result was as 
beautiful a “ bunch” as one often sees. 

“Now, Stillman,” I began, as he a lit- 
tle impatiently, I fear, was untangling 
the snarl, “ patience is as much of a vir- 
tue in fly-fishing as in anything else, 
so just make up your mind to keep cool 
and take things as they come. Bunch- 
ing comes to the best of us, and you 
must expect your fullshare. However, 
if you will remember and never start 
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your back-cast until your leader begins 
to show above the water, and then al- 
ways give line and leader time to 
straighten out behind you before start- 
ing your forward cast, you will avoid 
lots of trouble.” 

“Well,” he said, picking out the last 
tangle, “I will do the best I can, but 
this confounded leader and all these 
flies present a very different problem 
from the shoe button. I don’t believe I 
can ever learn to handle it in the 
world.” 

“Oh, yes, you can,” I replied encour- 
agingly; “just keep at it and you will 
master it before you know it.” 

And keep at it he did, sometimes get- 
ting his line out fairly well and then 
again losing control altogether by de- 
laying his cast too long, or getting it 
into numberless tangles by starting it 
too quickly, but, to his credit be it said, 
keeping his temper beautifully through 
it all. — before noon, after we had 
whipped over several likely bars (from 
which I had taken four nice bass), Still- 
man struck one, and after a lively fight 
led him into the net, and his exclama- 
tion of “ I’ve got him!” as he was handed 
into the boat, assured me that another 
convert had been made and that Still- 
man would never recover from that first 
bite of a black bass. 

The afternoon brought him varying 
success in handling his tackle, but the 


capture of another fish about three. 


o’clock made him careless, and within a 
minute after he had resumed casting I 
was startled by an outcry from the bow 
of the boat, and, looking quickly that 
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way, saw Stillman, with body and head 
encircled by loops of leader and line and 
a bright red fly dangling from his ear, 
throwing his hands and arms around 
wildly and crying: “I’m hooked ; I'm 
hooked.” 

“Well, old fellow,” I laughed, “you 
have hooked a good big one this time, 
and I think we had better go ashore and 
take no chances of losing him by trying 
to land him out here.” 

“You seem to think that it’s funny to 
have one of those hooks through one’s 
ear,” growled Stillman so savagely that 
I thought best to keep quiet, and, as 
soon as Frank had put us ashore, pro- 
ceeded to extract the offending hook. 
The barb had gone clear through the 
lobe of the ear, and I was obliged to 
strip the hook from the leader, remove 
the feathers and windings, and, after 
scraping the shank clean, pull it right 
on through. Stillman gave a sigh of 
relief when I showed him the hook and 
assured him that nothing serious would 
result, but he did not entirely recover 
his equanimity until we had bidden 
Frank good bye and were speeding 
swiftly homeward on the train. Then 
it was that he turned to me, slowly re- 
moving his cigar from his lips, and, 
speaking with deliberation, said : 

“T don’t suppose you ever saw a big- 
ger lunkhead try to use a fly rod than 
your humble servant, and you probably 
think that he will never make a success 
of it, but I can tell you, old man, that it 
appeals to me as royal sport, and I am 
going to master it yet.” 

And he did. 


















to describe the Yellowstone Park. 

That would take a book—a big one. 

Moreover, it has already been done. 
The purpose is simpler ; it is to describe 
a tramp through it. 

One gets there, as all the world knows, 
by leaving the train at the forlorn little 
town of Cinnabar. On a certain Mon- 
day morning, in the latter part of 
August, we all tumbled out of the train 
there and into the stages, or, rather, all 
but one very tall young gentleman with 
a turn for walking, who had made up 
his mind to do it on foot. 

Now, to walk successfully one must 
attend to certain details. The most 
important detail is one’s dress. The 
common mistake is to wear too heavy 
clothing and too much. This is disas- 
trous. Better venture upon the trip, as 
I did, wearing the lightest undercloth- 
ing, a summer traveling suit, a straw 
hat, and light shoes, A special cau- 
tion is needed against heavy shoes. 
They have wrecked many a promising 
expedition. It is much better to go 
tripping daintily along, picking one’s 
way, if need be, than to wear tiresome 
clod-hopper shoes, and step on every 
sharp stone you see. In my hand I 
carried a light umbrella (to kill rattle- 
snakes and frighten off bears) and a 
modest little paper bundle, in my 
pocket a package of soda crackers, in 
my heart many things. Nevertheless, 
it was very light. This is also impor- 
tant. 

On the whole, I found this equipment 
very satisfactory. Occasionally I wasa 
trifle too cold and occasionally a trifle 
too hot, but on the average I was very 
comfortable. 


| is not the purpose of this article 


THROUGH THE YELLOWSTONE 


ON FOOT. 


BY C. HANFORD HENDERSON. 


-Cinnabar is on the northern edge of 
the Park. It is about eight miles from 
there to the Mammoth Hot Springs. It 
took me two hours and forty minutes to 
walk it. 

The road enters the Park at Gardiner 
through a rocky and picturesque gorge. 
It was about two o’clock in the after- 
noon when I found myself on the top of 
a plateau above the river and in the 
midst of the Mammoth Hot Springs. 
It is quite a settlement. The tourists 
have the biggest building, the hotel, a 
yellowish green and rather characterless 
affair, on one side of the parade ground, 
and on the opposite side*Uncle Sam is 
the chief tenant, the military post con- 
sisting of a dozen or more buildings. 
They have bright red roofs and stand 
side by side, after the fashion of sol- 
diers. The parade ground itself is an 
attractive bit of open sand, several acres 
in extent, and rests on this shelf of a 
plateau above the river. Back of it— 
that is, to the west—rise the white and 
glistening terraces of the hot springs. 
In front is the gorge. Surrounding it 
there is a grand circle of mountains. 
One has the sensation of being literally 
in the lap of nature. The dust subsides, 
and one turns to the investigation of 
the hot springs. It is a weird place. 
One picks one’s way among the unique, 
the grotesque, perhaps the terrible. 
Directly in front of the hotel there area 
number of sinister-looking openings, in 
evident communication with the nether 
world. They would swallow one with- 
out the least compunction. Some are 
explorable, but the results would be 
small, a probable total of darkness, dirt, 
bad odors, and bruised extremities. 
Avoiding these pitfalls, one turns to 
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the west, makes one’s way among 
streams of almost boiling water up a 
gentle slope and stands in the near 
presence of the famous Mammoth Hot 
Springs. 

What shall one say of them? The 
first effect is disappointing. In truth, 
so is the last. Dickens would have said 
that they look as if they had been up 
all night. In the disappointment one 
does not at first realize the beauty of 
Minerva Terrace and Jupiter Terrace 
and other stalking grounds of the gods. 
But gradually better counsels prevail. 
One's appreciation adjusts itself, and 
one spends a happy afternoon in ex- 
ploring the springs. 

The first celebrity encountered is the 
Liberty Cap, a curious, conical mass of 
sinter, some fifty feet high and twenty 
feet broad at the base. It is built up 
of overlapping layers, and has evident- 
ly been the crater of a very respectable 
hot spring. Now it is dry, and crumbles 
before the elements. The general color 
tone is a good old ivory. Above, it is 
au naturel. Below, it rises from a 
smooth white floor, pounded hard by 
the broad soles and martial tread of 
hundreds of excursionists. 

Back of the Liberty Cap there is an- 
other and a smaller cone, the Devil’s 
Thumb. The art of naming is still 
somewhat crude in the West. Passing 
this, one comes to the Hot Springs 
proper. These rise, terrace after ter- 
race, some thirteen in all, and spread 
themselves over nearly two hundred 
acres of ground. The terraces are re- 
treating in form ; that is to say, they are 
broader above than below. This per- 
mits many beautiful shapes. Some- 
times they extend in long lines, like a 
heavily carved marble cornice. Some- 
times it is a succession of fluted stems, 
and one can find the lily of both France 
and of Florence. Frequently the terrace 
rounds into a pedestal-supported bowl, 
and one stands before a baptismal font 
or perhaps a pulpit. Pools of bubbling, 
boiling water rest on the top of the ter- 
races. Their outlines are a succession 
of graceful curves ; their sides the rest- 
ing place of dainty forms of stone 
bubbles and of mineral turf. Their 
depths are the home of pure, intense 
color. For the most part this is blue ; 
sometimes it is green, more rarely 
amber. It is a very live color, and one, 
in an artistic sense, feasts upon it. 
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Meanwhile one is getting further up 
the hill. The water is wanting. One 
stands in the presence of a suspended 
activity. The crumbling sinter, built 
into well-defined ridges and running in 
all directions, bears witness of the past. 
These volcanic activities are as shifting 
as one’s own mood. They advance and 
retreat, increase and decrease, appear 
and disappear, and all in a very short 
space of time. Do we speak of the 
eternal mountains? It is a misnomer. 
The forces of nature are forever remov- 
ing them and casting them into the sea. 

It was Monday night, and it was neces- 
sary to be back in Livingston to start 
eastward by Saturday night. This left 
but five days in which to make the 
tour of the Park. The stage takes six. 

I was told that it was impossible to 
walk. I suggested that I had walked 
many miles in the South and in Switzer- 
land. That might be, they said, but in 
the Yellowstone the climate does not 
permit it. The American climate needs 
broad shoulders. I had eight thousand 
miles of it during the summer, and the 
number of consequences for which it is 
held responsible is truly appalling. The 
hotel people added a pathetic tale of 
a young Englishman who had left a 
bundle there a few weeks before and 
had never returned for it. 

Thus edified I went to bed, and I said 
in my haste something about all men. 

Tuesday I woke early, and at the same 
moment the Jonathan Edwards in me 
was also very wide awake. Puritan 
blood is stubborn. It is a red flag to be 
told you cannot do a thing that you 
know you can do. A few minutes after 
seven I spread my wings and flew into 
the sweet morning air. The sun was 
shining gloriously. Each breath was 
an inspiration. On general principles, 
I believe my feet touched the ground 
from time to time, but my memory is 
rather that of swimming through the 
air, of floating over a series of low ridges, 
of rising through a picturesque gorge, 
and of stopping, quite in surprise, at a 
rocky pass known as the Golden Gate, 
to find that I had gone four miles in a 
little over fifty minutes. The road 
through the gorge is almost Alpine in its 
beauty. Onemust pause a moment and 
look over the stone parapet at the side, 
down into the rushing stream below and 
back through the rocky walls, upon a 
group of noble mountains. 
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Beyond the Gate, a new experience. 
One comes upon a spacious mountain 
prairie—Swan Lake Basin—hemmed in 
on all sides by mountains as lofty as 
“Etna. A cold wind is blowing. The 
blood goes rushing through the veins. 
The exhilaration increases. It is a 
mood requiring action; one can scarce- 
ly help running. One spreads one’s 
hands and salutes the morning and the 
universe. It is Ave Maria—Hail to the 
Great Mother! One finds one’s self. 
One becomes aking. The kingdom is 
all Nature. An occasional tent speaks 
of human occupancy, but they are too 
far apart to crowd. A wagon passes, 
but it is too small to interfere. The 
great, dominant, unchangeable thing is 
Nature. 

Imagine the vulgarity of having a 
guide with you at sucha moment, pour- 
ing statistics into your ears! 

The road passes into the forest, skirt- 
ing Obsidian Cliff,a steep mountain of 
volcanic glass, and making its way along 
the borders of the beaver lakes. At 
high noon—the contracting parties be. 
ing Nature and myself—I rubbed my 
eyes. And the occasion was this: I 
stood before the tents of the Norris 
lunch station. I had walked twenty- 
two miles in less than five hours. At 
least they said it was twenty-two miles, 
and my watch said it was less than five 
hours. I think the real distance may 
be eighteen miles. The discrepancy 
is chargeable to that generalization 
which I reached the night before. 

As an introduction to geyserdom, the 
Norris Basin is full of interest, but after 
the Upper Basin it seems quite ordi- 
nary. The Norris geysers are all small, 
mere sprouting hot springs, yet they 
come upon one like old friends, recalling 
past lessons in geology and Bunsen’s 
theories. It seemed wonderful then 
that the old Heidelberg doctor should 
have crossed over to Iceland, and with 
his accurate French thermometers and 
his admirable German patience should 
have found out why the geysers spout 
and play with such regularity. 

It is another five hours’ walk from the 
lunch station to the Fountain Hotel. 
The road crosses a broad prairie, and 
then follows the Gibbon River through 
a fine cafion, past the beautiful Gibbon 
Falls,and over a series of wooden bridges 
to the valley of the Firehole River. 
Here one passes a permanent canton- 
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ment of soldiers, and then crosses a 
dismal flat, half prairie and half marsh, 
to the Fountain Hotel. This last 
stretch of road seemed quite intermi- 
nable, for by that time the tramp was 
very tired. 

At the hotel I had occasion to repeat 
my generalization. I also met with 
some discourtesy. Although disinter- 
ested, they prefer that you should come 
in the regular way—by thé stage. But 
by this time one is philosophic. After 
dinner, when one is no longer wet—it 
had rained in the afternoon—and tired 
and hungry, and one sits before the 
great log fire in the hall chatting with 
one’s fellow tourists, there comes a sense 
of comfort and contentment so profound 
that one is no longer disturbed by the 
thought of that poor Mammoth Springs 
saddle horse that cannot travel in a day 
as far asa city man can walk, or, indeed, 
by any other Yellowstone improbability. 

Wednesday morning a heavy mantle 
of fog and steam hung over the entire 
dismal marsh, and produced a very 
wash-day sensation. The location of 
the hotel is bad. It is too intimate with 
the geysers. The road leading away 
from it and to the Upper Basin is also 
very hydropathic. It meanders among 
waters, hot and cold. It is better when 
the Firehole River is reached, and best 
of all at Hell’s Half-Acre. There the 
great clouds of steam rising from the 
Excelsior Geyser and the other pools 
piled up their whiteness against an in- 
tensely clear blue sky. 

The beauty of these giant pools of 
boiling water is terrible. You cross the 
Firehole River on a foot-bridge. The 
river itself is steaming. You wander 
among the pools. You lose yourself in 
clouds of steam. A constant booming 
is in yourears. In the obscurity you 
almost run into a pool. You back off, 
only to stumble upon three sinister fig- 
ures. You shudder. They may catch 
you and throw you into the boiling cal- 
dron. There is no one to prevent. 
Your blood runs hot and cold. The 
wind carries the steam in another di- 
rection. Yourevil spirits areonly three 
campers. You laugh, but there is a 
shiver in the laugh. It counts nothing 
that you have known better all along. 
The place has seized upon your imagi- 
nation. You are living in a grotesque 
and abnormal world. You come to ex- 
pect grotesque and abnormal things to 
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happen. You stand and look into the 
deep pool of the Excelsior. Its troubled 
waters are blue and boiling. They are 
some fifteen feet below you. The walls 
of the caldron are roughly perpendicu- 
lar. They have the appearance of a 
cliff seen at some distance. You catch 
but occasional glimpses of these details. 
Great volumes of steam are constantly 
rising above the bubbling incantations. 
You are in the presence of a noisy mys- 
tery. It has a curious fascination. It 
is horrible, but you go nearer and 
nearer—to the very brink, indeed—and 
you are tempted to throw yourself in, 
much as you would be tempted to jump 
from a high tower. One can only resist 
this evil gravitation by a strong effort. 
I drew back, fighting my way against 
the opposing horror. I ran down the 
slope, across the foot-bridge, and back 
to the stage road. In my heart I felt a 
child’s glee to find myself in God’s world 
again, and to see the sun shining. 

But the road has quieter beauties also. 
It follows the river, sometimes along 
the bank, sometimes making little de- 
tours through the forest. A silver fox 
ambled across the road and through the 
timber with that amiable gait peculiar to 
his family. He was a beautiful crea- 
ture, but distrustful. Hewasina hurry 
to be off. 

At the Upper Basin, one is in the 
heart of geyserdom par excellence. 
Here are to be found the wonderful 
spouters whose names are known the 
world over. They are eloquent spout- 
ers, speaking a universal language and 
telling of eternal law under their ap- 
parent caprice. A footpath wanders 
here and there, and takes the traveler 
where he most wants to go. The sun is 
shining. The formations covering the 
low slopes near the river are white and 
glistening. The steam is too tenuous 
to hide the view ; the world becomes ob- 
jective again. There are things to be in- 
vestigated. Even the guidebook is no 
longer offensive. It is interesting to 
know how often the different geysers go 
off, and how long their eruptions last, 
and how high the water is thrown. 
There are the Castle and the Beehive, 
the Lion and the Lioness, the Giant and 
the Giantess, the Grand and the Splen- 
did—in a word, the appropriate and the 
inappropriate. Best of all, there is Old 
Faithful. He is a model geyser. Once 
every hour, or, to be more accurate, 
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once every sixty-five minutes, he goes 
off, morning, noon, and night, and he 
does it well. He sends the boiling, 
steaming water up into the transparent 
ether as high as a tall church steeple. 
The fountain plays for several minutes. 
In Le Conte’s Geology there is a picture 
of the geyser in action, and a man run- 
ning away from it, in evident alarm. 
Underneath is the legend : “ Old Faith- 
ful (after Hayden).” In college days 
we used to omit the parentheses, and 
take the frightened individual to be the 
good old Doctor. 

The regulation tourists spend the day 
at the Upper Basin and go back to the 
Fountain Hotel for the night, a poor 
arrangement, except from the point of 
view of the receiving teller. It makes 
them travel over the same stretch of 
road three times. By avoiding this, I 
gained a day on the stage people. 

It is about eighteen miles over to the 
Yellowstone Lake, to the Thumb lunch 
station. The tourists who leave the 
Fountaln Hotel on the second morning 
stop there for luncheon, and then go 
eighteen miles further on to the Lake 
Hotel for the night. I meant to reach 
the Lake Hotel Wednesday evening by 
taking a rowboat from the Thumb, or, 
failing in this, to stop at the lunch sta- 
tion over night. At the Upper Basin 
they told me there was no rowboat at 
the Thumb, and that no one stopped 
there over night; that even the servants 
went to the Lake Hotel. This sounded 
improbable. Even a gentleman is not 
apt to send his servants off eighteen 
miles every night to sleep, much less 
a corporation avowedly on the make. 
When I got to the Lake Station, about 
five o’clock, I found a rowboat and a 
printed tariff of charges. I also found 
that the three servants stopped there 
permanently; but this, I believe, was 
the last official untruth I met in the 
Yellowstone. I stopped asking ques- 
tions. 

In a quiet way the walk was very 
pleasant. The road lay through the for- 
est, and passed over the Continental 
Divide by inclines so gentle as seldom 
to be tiresome. At one point there is a 
fine outlook—the Shoshone view—which 
takes in a vast extent of forest and 
mountain, with the beautiful Shoshone 
Lake in the distance. It was pleasant, 
too, descending toward the Yellowstone, 
with the long afternoon shadows lying 
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across the path and an occasional glimpse 
of the water from between the trees. 
The Thumb lunch station is beautifully 
located on a gentle slope of ground ris- 
ing directly from the lake. All along 
the shore are numerous hot springs, the 
possible cones of extinct geysers. They 
form little mounds above the line of 
shingle ; sometimes they are nearly or 
quite surrounded by the waters of the 
lake, forming tiny peninsulas and isl- 
ands. Occasionally they are entirely 
submerged and show themselves only 
by bubbles. One can easily catch fish 
in the lake, and, turning, cook them in 
the boiling water of the springs. Near 
by are the famous paint pots, perhaps 
the best in the Park, seething masses of 
pink and red and brown and green and 
yellow, each distinct in form and color, 
pure monochromatic mud pies, stirring 
themselves. 

It is fortunate to reach the lake at 
sundown, and later to have the moon, 
for then one sees the lake at its best. It 
is almost Italian in its beauty, a broad 
stretch of clear water, a fewlow wooded 
islands, a range of hills on the opposite 
shore, and back of them a line of lofty 
mountains, still white with snow. At 
sunset, in the gloaming, by moonlight, 
it is very beautiful. 

I had to give up the project of rowing 
around to the Lake Hotel. The people 
at the Thumb seemed afraid of the wa- 
ter. The only thing that could happen, 
a sudden breeze, would do no harm toa 
steady-going rowboat. But there still 
lingers about the Yellowstone some of 
the mysterious terror that sprang out 
of the fever and hardships of the first 
explorers. A corporal and private are 
. stationed near the lunch station, and the 
private did offer to row me, but when 
the corporal remarked that he had much 
better stay at home and get sobered up 
for once in his life, I concluded that I 
did not want him to. So I stopped there 
for the night. 

The corporal proved a good-hearted 
fellow. Hetold me quite naively that 
he had heard a professional walker was 
doing the Park on foot for a wager, and 
they all allowed there must be some- 
thing in it! 

Itis always cold at the Thumb during 
the night. Water froze to an apprecia- 
ble thickness inside one of the tents. 
We were glad to spend the evening in- 
doors, or rather in canvases, with only 
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occasional glimpses at the moon. The 
company was democratic. It included 
the entire population of Thumb Bay, 
six in all—the corporal, the private, the 
manager, the cook, the kitchen boy and 
a contented tramp. We were not with- 
out amusement. We played a noisy 
game called “hearts.” We had sixteen 
candle-power illumination; that is to 
say, we had a chandelier made of four 
crossed laths tacked together, and bear- 
ing two lighted candles at each end, 
The affair was raised and lowered by a 
cord and pulley attached to the ridge- 
pole of the tent. In effect it was some- 
thing like a flattened Christmas tree. 
Islept in a tent that night, and hadthe 
kitchen boy forroommate. The moon- 
light made the walls faintly luminous. 


A soft glow pervaded everything. One 
did not have tosleep to dream. A bear 


came out of the forest and snuffed 
around the tent near my bed. 

The next morning I left camp. The 
road skirted the lake for some distance 
and then struck off through the forest. 
An inquisitive fawn remarked the ex- 
pedition. The walk was charming. I 
wandered off among ideal footpaths, 
stopping occasionally to gather wild 
flowers or tiny mountain strawberries. 
[t was a capital place to go sylvestering. 
The road lay buried so deeply in the 
forest that it should have been the haunt 
of some of Uncle Sam’s big game. But 
none appeared. It is one of the dis- 
appointments of the Yellowstone that 
one sees so few animals. One hears so 
much about them that one comes to have 
a vague expectation of going out after 
breakfast and seeing the national game 
pass in procession, two by two, and 
labeled with the common and scientific 
names, after the manner of the trees in 
Independence Square. But nothing so 
interesting happens. The woods and 
fields are silent. 

It is about eighteen miles from the 
Thumb to the Lake Hotel, and it took 
nearly six hours to walk it. After leav- 
ing the forest, the road skirts the lake 
for several miles in approaching the 
hotel and gives many beautiful outlooks. 
One gets a good appetite for luncheon. 

The road leaves the lake at the hotel 
and follows the west bank of the Yellow- 
stone River for another eighteen miles, 
until the Great Falls and the Cafion 
Hotel are reached. It was a happy after- 
noon’s walk. Thesun-wasshining. The 
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air was cool and bracing. It was a delight 
simply to be alive. At one point, all the 
trees had lost their leaves and stood out 
against the afternoon sky bare and 
naked, like the trees in Slocomb’s etch- 
ings. It brought acurious October feel- 
ing. One meets numbers of camps and 
campers. Hunting is strictly forbidden, 
so that fishing is the only outlet. The 
fish are certainly fine, the best of salmon 
trout, great spotted beauties. Looking 
upon their shining freshness, the animal 
in me said they must be very nice to eat. 
The poet in me said they were much too 
pretty to kill. 

Later, when the sun was about an hour 
above the horizon, the forests ceased 
altogether. For several miles the road 
crossed a wide plateau, overlooking the 


narrower valley along the river. This 
was the best part of the walk. The all- 
out-doors feeling was very strong. Pic- 


ture to yourself a broad, undulating 
plain, without a single tree, extending 
for miles in front of you, back of you, to 
the left of you. Tothe right, the ground 
falls away, forming steep cliffs. Below, 
there is a green and level meadow, then 
the Yellowstone, and on the opposite 
bank, low, rounded hills. The plain is 
bounded by a line of forest. Beyond 
rise the august mountains. Add to this 
the great vault of the sky, the intense 
color of the sunset, the absence of all 
life. Standing in the midst of this vast 
loneliness, there came into my heart a 
great flood of feeling. I bared my head. 
The air and sunshine bathed my person. 
It wasa baptism. I extended my hands. 
I stood alone in the presence of the 
Eternal. My heart leaped with exulta- 
tion. I wished for nothing. 

At times the meadow widens, and one 
comes upon a truly pastoral scene. The 
green is dotted with hayricks and men 
are busy with harvesting. 

Everything softens with the approach- 
ing night. Camps are being made here 
and there. One could readily fancy that 
their fires were altars and the delicately 
curling smoke an offering of incense to 
the great World-Soul. 

At sunset the road left the plateau 
and entered a narrow, sulphurous valley, 
only wide enough to hold the road and 
the river. It was a hideous place. The 
foul odors called up all sorts of disa- 
greeable images. A little snake glided 
across the path. I fished him out of the 
grass with my umbrella. It was a rat- 
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tlesnake. I killed him. 1 was glad that 
this happened in that hellish little val- 
ley rather than up on God's plateau. 
Night came on. The warm, golden col- 
ors of the sunset gave place to the pale 
silver tints of the moonlight. The moon- 
beams danced upon the waters of the 
Yellowstone. They flitted through the 
fir trees at the side of the road. The 
camp fires were red and glowing. The 
brighter stars were shining. It was se- 
rene and beautiful and illusory. I was 
very tired. 

The last two miles of the walk in- 
volved some climbing and some pain. 
I got to the Cafion Hotel a little after 
eight. Dinner was over and I could get 
nothing but a cup of coffee and a piece 
of bread and butter. This was poor 
comfort after walking thirty-six miles, 
and they charged me a dollar for it. I 
mentioned the very limited menu. They 
made it fifty cents. Even then, I felt 
that I had not robbed them. 

It would be almost impossible to ex- 
aggerate the coloring of the Yellowstone 
Cafion. No falls in the world have so 
unique a setting. The walls of the 
cafion are very steep. They are sculpt- 
ured into all sorts of fantastic shapes. 
They are alive with color; here a daz- 
zling white, there a warm brown; be- 
tween the two, nearly the whole chro- 
matic scale—creams and yellows, pinks, 
reds and orange, greens and grays—a 
wealth of pigment not found in any 
artist’s paint-box. 

There are few who have not seen 
pictures of the Yellowstone. The falls 
are getting to be almost as well known, 
pictorially, as Niagara. Yet they come 
upon one as an entire surprise. Every- 
thing is so vast that it takes some time 
to realize the immensity. Gradually 
the scales fall from one’s eyes. The 
grandeur becomes appalling. The river, 
that was flowing along tranquilly enough 
the afternoon before, plunges at the 
Upper Falls down an almost perpen- 
dicular distance of 140 feet. Then a 
swift, short run, and the Great Falls are 
reached. Here the waters leap into the 
abyss, 360 feet below, a mass of silver 
foam. But, meanwhile, you are hun- 
dreds of feet above, on the edge of the 
cafion. The tiny thread of water you 
see below you is in reality a good-sized 
river. You are face to face with a mar- 
vel whose size keeps you always at a 
distance. 
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From the Cafion Hotel the poor stage 
people go jolting over to the Norris 
Basin, and then back over their former 
road to the Mammoth Hot Springs. 
But your happy tramp is wiser. He 
leaves the stage road and follows a 
glorious mountain trail that stretches 
northward for twenty-three miles along 
the edge of the cafion, and around the 
eastern and northern slopes of Mt.Wash- 
burn, to Yancey’s Camp. The trail is 
perfect. The day is perfect. One’smood 
is perfect. It would be difficult to be 
happier. 

Best of all,-one is alone with Nature. 
The life of thought and feeling flows on 
uninterruptedly. The outer world min- 
isters to it, but never breaks in upon it. 
Perhaps this constitutes the charm of 
the day. 

After getting fairly clear of the hotel, 
I met no one until sunset and Yancey’s. 
Scarcely an animal crossed my path, 
except the fretful porcupine; I almost 
stumbled over him. Later, a timid doe 
looked at me from adistance. But this 
was all. It was a day of intense alone- 


ness, 

It was easy to follow the trail, for the 
travel is sufficient to keep it fairly dis- 
tinct. 


When it was at all doubtful, I 
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trusted to my sense of direction, a 
woodman’s gift, and had no trouble. 

The sun was setting when I reached 
Yancey’s, and came again into the folk- 
world. It ishalf ranch, half hotel. The 
house is of squared logs. It is plain and 
clean, and the fare is good. 

From Yancey’s to the Hot Springs, it 
is a final walk of eighteen miles. The 
road is high and open, and gives a series 
of magnificent mountain views. For the 
most part it follows the foot-hills over- 
looking the Yellowstone valley. After 
several hours I met a camping party, 
and asked them how far it was to the 
Springs. The women did not know. 
The men were very ill-natured. They 
said it was twenty-five miles. In reality 
I found it to be seven. 

By noon I was sitting on the porch of 
the hotel waiting for the stage to carry 
me over to Cinnabar. I was sitting 
there very contentedly. The Jonathan 
Edwards in me, the artist, the poet, the 
geologist, the Indian—all were satisfied. 
I had done what they said I could not 
do. Ihad beenin the presence of great 
beauty, I had experienced keen pleas- 
ure, I had been profoundly interested, 
I had lived for six days in the open. 
What more could I wish? 


A DAY WITH THE “LONGBILLS.” 


BY J. DAN ACKERMAN. 


morning. There 

was a stiff breeze 

blowing across 
the marsh from the 
north, and my view 
of the short stretch 
of wet, soggy ground, where eighteen 
white spots shone out, indicating the 
positions of as many decoys, was gloomy. 
This state of affairs I expected would 
change, as it was still quite early. The 
birds would not be flying for fully three- 
quarters of an hour, and as I sat there 
with my gun across my knees, peering 
out over the marsh, there was plenty of 
time in which to think over past hunting 
excursions when fair success had _at- 
tended my efforts, and to discuss my 
chances of taking home a good-sized 
bag at the end of the day. 


i | was arather cold 





It is true the season was still quite 
early for snipe and plover shooting. 
There had been no large flight reported, 
but then the farmer who lived in the 
only house in the vicinity of the swamp 
had seen large flocks of jack-snipe dur- 
ing the last day or two, and three or 
four times the long-drawn-out notes of 
the yellowleg had been distinctly heard. 
Therefcre, I was contented with my 
chances for a good day’s shooting. I 
had not long to wait. The sun had not 
yet appeared, but as the reflection on 
the eastern horizon which tells of his 
coming was just visible over the top of 
a long strip of woodland that bordered 
the eastern end of the swamp, the peep- 
peep of a flock of the “ longbills ” was 
borne across the marsh on the wind. I 
tried to call them, but they were evi- 
dently feeding in some small mud-hole 
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near by and declined to rise. It was 
some ten minutes later; I had seen no 
birds flying as yet, but was interesting 
myself in a silent crane which, unaware 
of my presence, was standing in a small 
pool about fifty yards to my left, when 
the whistle of a flock of yellowlegs im- 
mediately took my attention. It was 
some time before I locate@them. They 
were flying high and moving toward the 
eastern end of the marsh. When they 
were about one hundred yards to my 
right I began to cali. They turned and 
very likely sighted the decoys, for they 
circled and came toward the blind. 
When a short distance from the decoys 
their flight slackened and they were 
about to alight when the crack-crack of 
two barrels started them up again in 
frightened confusion. Two of their 
number, however, lay dead among the 
decoys, and a third 
dropped in a tuft 
of swamp-grass a 
short distance 
away. The sight 
of this flock of big 
fellows afforded 
me much joy, for 
when I set out my 
decoys in the 
morning I never 
thought for a 
moment that the 


yellowlegs had “* AH nh: 


begun to move 
south in any great 
numbers. There 
must have been at least twenty birds in 
this flock. I retrieved the three birds 
as quickly as possible, and when I had 
re-entered the blind I saw that the crack 
of my gun on the still morning air had 
startled three or four flocks of jack- 
snipe. I was attentively watching avery 
large flock that was circling off to my left 
when another flock equally large, which 
I had not before noticed, lit among the 
decoys with one graceful sweep. 

How the sight of those thirty or forty 
birds peacefully feeding in that small 
mud-hole not thirty yards away set the 
blood tingling in my veins as only the 
blood of a sportsman who appreciates 
sucha sight can! I did not intend that 
they should remain in the mud-hole 
until they had become scattered, so 
cocking my gun I immediately rose. 
The birds got up thickly bunched, 
but I stopped only five with both bar- 





rels. Others might have done better, 
but I was perfectly satisfied with the re- 
sult. A shorttime later a pair of kill- 
deers stiffened in their mid-air flight, 
directly over the blind. I picked the 
birds up not fifteen feet apart and not 
over ten yards from where | was sitting. 

The day proved an excellent one for 
snipe-shooting, and not until the sun 
was high in the sky did the flight stop. 
The birds then left the lowlands for the 
newly-plowed fields, and stayed there 
till about three o’clock in the afternoon. 

I was watching the maneuverings of 
a single kingfisher as he would fly up 
from a small creek that ran through the 
center of the marsh and alight with a 
shrill cry on the limb of an old rotten 
tree near by, when the whistle of a flock 
of killdeers told me that the afternoon 
flighthad begun. More flocks followed, 
and, shortly after, 
the farther end of 
the stretch of 
marshy land con- 
tained hundreds 
of jack-snipe and 
plover. Never be- 
fore had I wit- 
nessed as many 
birds at one time 
so early in the sea- 


PA son. It was simply 


because of the fact 
that the preceding 
forty-eight hours 


~ 


THE GOLDEN PLOVER. had _ been cold 


enough to start the 
birds south, although I never realized 
such a thing when I entered my blind 
in the morning. The shooting con- 
tinued steadily until nearly dusk, and 
when I started to leave for home; it was 
with deep regret. Not because I was 
dissatisfied with my bag. Far from it. 
The thought that it might be some time 
before I could spend another such a day 
in the field was what caused my gloom. 
The sun was just disappearing over 
the western horizon when, with my gun 
and the basket containing the decoys in 
one hand, and a bunch of birds in the 
other that any sportsman might be 
proud of, I was slowly wending my way 
through the marsh. It was then that I 
uttered words of thanks that I was not 
one of those mortals, of whom there are 
many, who never knew of the joy to be 
derived from a day spent in fields and 
woodlands with the rod or gun. 
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“THE DECOYS IN ONE HAND AND THE BIRDS IN THE OTHER.” 
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‘* WE START SOON AFTER BREAKFAST.” 


I{ERE is much in Tours to interest 
the visitor, in the associations of 
Rabelais and Descartes, whose 
statues are among the city monu- 

ments, and of more up-to-date Balzac, 
who drew many of his types from the 
people here. 1 am so sorry he did not 
have a chance to study and write up 
the two hostesses and the magnificent 
waiter of the Hoétel de l’Univers. One 
must stop at least a fortnight to make 
all the excursions that are on the list, 
but we have not so much time to spare; 
it is hot, and we are anxious to get to 
the seashore, so we must pick from the 
lot the best trips to be made. This we 
do with the help of one of our dainty 
landladies, who gives us much valuable 
information and has excellent sugges. 
tions to offer. 

July rith.—It zs hot, very hot indeed, 
and we feel lazy, so we jog slowly to 
Langeais in the broiling sun. There 
we breakfast at the Lion d’Or. Whata 
tremendous lot of golden lions there are 
in this country! nearly every village 
and town is the proud possessor of at 
least one so named, if not more. After 
breakfast we visit the Chateau of Lan- 
geais, which possesses many curious and 
interesting relics. Weare ratherashamed 
to follow the concierge around through 
the different rooms, for into every new 
apartment she always goes by herself, 
or pops her head through the half-open 
door for a moment, evidently to chase 
out the occupants who happen to be 
living there. As the very respectable old 
butler had asked us for our cardsonarriv- 
al, we feel as if we were intruding to keep 
on pushing through the various rooms, 
and almost as if we should leave our 
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TO 


ANGERS, 


apologies to Mr. Siegfried and _ his 
family. 

So we hurry away and ride to Azay 
le Rideau. Rather hot and dusty it is, but 
the lovely chateau repays us well, and 
we quench our usual thirst at the “ Grand 
Monarque,”an inn very close by (another 
“Grand Monarque ’—there are as many 
of them as of the “Lions d'Or”). Bar- 
ney’s tire is bothering him, something 
is wrong with it, and when he inquires 
about the railway and the possibilty of 
getting back to Tours that way, the 
women say they will go back that way 
also, and they do. The landlord of the 





WELL ! 


WHAT NEXT? 
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Grand Monarque says he is an enthusi- 
astic wheelman and knows all about the 
best road to Tours. He lays it all out 
for us on the map, assures us that there 
is only ove hill to climb, that it is “ pretty 
steep,” but that is all. That landlord 
was and is a liar, for Jameson and 
Thomas ride back to Tours against a 
tremendous wind, and there are many 
hills. He need not have lied to us so 
hard ; we had a lot of his best Vouvray, 
and it was extravagant—four francs a 





AZAY 


LE 


bottle! Certainly, after this, he might 
have told us the truth. 

It is a very hard and dusty ride, the 
wind always dead ahead, and the hills 
are tough ones. There is capital beer in 
Tours, and we stop where we know it to 
be, and there drown the dust, while we 
listen to some wandering horn-tooters, 
four oi them, seated in a victoria and 
blowing cors de chasse to an admiring 
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and gratified crowd. Just why they do 
this no one seems to know, for there is 
no hat passed around, at least it did not 
come our way. Thirty-eight miles is 
to-day’s record. 

Monday, July 12th_—A very hot day ; 
nobody feels up to hard riding, so we 
go to Loches by train, there to visit, 
perhaps, the most interesting of all the 
chateaux, historically, the dungeons be- 
ing realistic, damp, and of the most 
creepy kind. We get back to the Hotel 





RIDEAU. 


de l’Univers, and find it very homelike. 
It is a capital inn in every way, and the 
chef is indeed an artist, and the dear 
old ladies who seem so interested in our 
daily excursions welcome us on our re- 
turn almost affectionately. It has been 
suggested from the way these old ladies 
look at our party whenever we start 
anywhere that it is the first time they 
have ever seen women in decent bicycle 
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THE HOUSE OF ADAM, ANGERS, 


skirts in Tours. There are plenty of 
ladies wheeling all over the place, but 
they one and all wear baggy trousers, 
very baggy, many of them fearful and 
wonderful in cut. The skirt is never 
to be seen except on foreign tourists ; 
so we must infer that our dear old 
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THE MIDDLE OF THE ROAD, AND NO DANGER. 
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ladies, themselves so eminently re- 
spectable and so irreproachable as to 
their own attire, are lost in admiration 
over what seems to them our superla- 
tively respectable feminine attire for 
bicycling. 

Tuesday, July 13th—A perfect day. 
We are having great luck in our weath- 
er, by the way. All areof accord that 
a day’s rest is a good thing, and we are 
as fresh, as well fed as trained ath- 
letes should be. Nevertheless, we go 
by train to Chinon, where we breakfast 
at the “ Boule d’Or,” acurious little inn, 
which supplies us with very indifferent 
food. After breakfast a casual visit to 
the chateau, which is only an interest- 
ing and picturesque ruin; then on to 
Ussé, where we pay a visit to the cha- 
teau owned by the Duc de Blacas, de- 
lightfully situated and in excellent pres- 
ervation, but it is of later date than the 
others. From Ussé we ride to Langeais, 
where at a wayside inn we rest for a 
few minutes; then back to Tours, along 
the river road, a lovely, shady, cool ride, 
only marred by millions of small gnats 
or black flies, which fly into eyes, nose, 
ears and mouth, and are a nuisance. At 
the Café du Commerce in Tours, where 
we get such good beer (I say good beer 
for France, speaking relatively, for all 
French beer is bad), we are amused 
watching a lot of French soldiers who 
are collected near there. A special lot 
of them are on duty to-night, or getting 
ready to go on duty to-morrow, the glo- 
rious 14th of July. They are a dirty, 
slovenly lot of little chaps with very 
baggy red legs, not a bit interesting or 
suggestive of the courage and pluck 
their forefathers have always shown. 
Thirty-five miles to-day. 

Wednesday, July 14th.—Everybody is 
astir early, for, on account of the noise 
right under our windows, sleep is im- 
possible. It is the /éte day; all the 
shops are closed, the houses are hung 
with flags, the public buildings are 
decorated, and over and across the 
streets hang lanterns red and yellow, 
and every man and woman and all their 
children are out to see the show. The 
Boulevard in front of our windows is 
packed with a good-natured and patient 
throng, waiting for the procession. 

We have an excellent view of it all, 
and it is to us a most insignificant 
affair, but for Tours it is quite important 
and imposing. The French army, as 
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here represented, passes, the bugle 
corps and band playing but indifferent 
music, with loud, spasmodic ratatat ac- 
companiment of the whole drum corps 
alternately with a tooting of trumpet 
corps. The General in command of the 
forces at Tours and the Prefect and 
Mayor are very important personages 
to-day. The General, seated on a very 
good-looking charger, reviews the troops 
as they march by—funny little red- 
legged chaps, very sloppy indeed as to 
their marching. 

It is soon over, and the last to come 
is the General himself, surrounded by 
his staff and accompanied by the local 
dignitaries in carriages. He is a digni- 
fied-looking little man, with white mus- 
tache and imperial, cocked hat with 
plumes, and all his decorations across 
his proud chest. He sits his horse re- 
markably well e, spirited looking 
chestnut, en a Be point, and, 
in answer to a supposedly invisible 
twitching of the curb, venting his spirits 
in a mild caracoling, which delights 
and enthuses the crowd. 

A mild excitement occurs. A young 
girl has fainted. They have carried 
her into the courtyard, where she is be- 
ing ministered to by angels in the 
guise of our own two dear landla- 
dies, bless them! Vinegar and smelling 
salts seem to be the limit of their 
pharmacopeeia, but their sympathy is 
paramount, and their “ Ok's” and “Ah 
ours” and “ Pauvre petite” are plenti- 
ful. The pauvre petite’s father and 
mother are looking on rather indifferent, 
when Thomas Cook ap- 
pears in his réle of medi- 
cal adviser, questions 
the parents, who answer 
that the pauvre petite 
ate a brioche and a pan- 
cake bought in the 
street, and in the crowd, 
and it turned her 
heart! (Ca lui a tourné 
le coeur.) Our dear old 
ladies antiphonally ex- 
claim again “Pauvre 
petite!” Thomas, the 
doubting one, says 
“Rot!” out loud, and 
one of the polite ladies 
answers “Qui, oui!” ~ 
just as if she under- ‘ 
stood. When a small 
glass of brandy has 
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been poured down her throat, a lump 
of ice put at the back of her head, and 
her hands spanked well by father and 
mother, whose ignorance of soap and 
nail-cleaners is an inheritance they 
have generously bequeathed to their 
child, the child recovers, and Thomas 
is a hero for ten seconds. 

After breakfast we ride leisurely to 
Saint-Avertin, Villandry (here is an- 
other chateau) and Pont du Cher, a 
lovely ride on lovely roads, only twenty 
miles; but we are all heavy and lazy and 
inclined to loaf, from which feeling, be- 
ing universal, we conclude that we must 
get off in the mornings, and get fifteen 
or twenty miles before breakfast (by 
breakfast, of course, we mean the mid- 
day meal, as coffee and rolls do not 
constitute a real breakfast, except as 
understood in France). Otherwise, if 
the morning is spent in doing nothing, 
and a hearty breakfast is eaten at mid- 
day—for we eat all meals heartily—there 
is a disinclination to start off and do real 
work, and everyone hassome excuse for 
putting off the fatal moment. 

To-night the public buildings are 
brilliantly lighted, and the Rue Royale 
and Place de 1’Hotel de Ville are hung 
with yellow and red electric lights, 
making quite a pretty effect. There 
are fireworks away off on the island, 
but we are contented to watch the occa- 
sional rockets and bombs from outside 
the Café du Commerce, where we are 
taking coffee, and have a pretty good 
view down the Rue Royale to where 
the performance is going on. 
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Thursday, July 15th—A day of acci- 
dents, Mrs. Cook being the only one 
with any luck at all,and this owing only 
to the fact that she felt rather seedy, 
and decided to go to Saumur by rail in- 
stead of cycling the forty-five miles. We 
are off at 9:30. It is a perfect day, and 
we have a perfect road. About five 
miles out Cook hears a suspicious crack- 
ing under him, gets off, and discovers 
that the spring of his saddle is cracked. 
There are still ten miles to go to 
Langeais, and riding that distance on 
his pedals does not appeal to him. How- 
ever, he patches up the saddle, putting 
the two broken ends of the spring into 
the jaws of the screw, and they appear 
to hold it very firmly. Half an hour 
later there is a smash and a bang and a 
somersault—Cook and bike and mother 
earth irretrievably tangled up in each 
other. 

Lady Augusta, riding close behind 
him, falls off out of pure and Christian 
sympathy, but fortunately without hurt- 
ing herself. When the pieces are gath- 
ered together, it is discovered that the 
saddle has broken short off, all three 
springs, and when the wheel is straight- 
ened out it is found that the handle bar 
has turned. Evidently, Thomas tried to 
right himself on his pedals, when the 
saddle gave way, and the handle bar, 
not tightly enough screwed, turned in 
its socket, and then.disaster. Wrist and 
hand are rather badly torn by the 
gravel,and everywhere are dust and dirt. 
We all stop and turn, too, to brush off 
our President, Treasurer and Manager, 
and at a neighboring farmer’s a pail of 
cool, clear water does a heap of good 
and cleansing, though Thomas says that 
some ribs and ashoulder feel rather out 
of kilter. 

About a mile and a half further on is 
Cinq-Mars, and there we all walk, talk- 
ing about how it happened, and Thomas 
loud in denouncing the one perfect 
saddle which he had been booming for 
a year and advising everyone to use. 
He has saved the pieces, and they are 
hung together on the front of his wheel, 
and he swears big cuss words, and says 
he will have them hung prominently in 
any saddle-maker's window. 

While this long-winded and perhaps 
excusable tirade is going on we are 
footing it, and finally reach Cinq-Mars ; 
and while Cook is telling the local apoth- 
ecary just how to dress his hand with 
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phenolized water and boric acid and 
gold-beater’s skin, the rest of us are 
searching the place for a bicycle shop, 
which, being found, has one small and 
very uncomfortable saddle to dispose of 
for ten francs. It isn’t a case of any 
port in the storm or any saddle in 
Touraine. This is the oz/y one here, 
and we take it. We are a very nice lot 
of people, 1 must say, for where there is 
the least bit of an accident we are all 
ready and willing to wait and to help 
and to run each other’s errands. We 
are really proud of each other's sweet, 
willing dispositions. 

At last we are off again, Thomas's 
hand and wrist artistically bandaged, 
and he is bemoaning the loss of his 
saddle, and reviling the fool who made 
the extra sharp and uncomfortable ra- 
zor he is riding at present. Thomas is 
vituperative and intolerant sometimes, 
though perhaps he has some good feel- 
ing deep down in his heart. We all sym- 
pathize with him and allow him to 
ramble on, when his ramblings are cut 
very short by his exclaiming, ‘“ What 
in the blankety blunkety blink are you 
doing to me now?” (Molto crescendo!) 
Then acrash. We all look around, and 
then all stop and all get off, for there is 
a tangle of legs and arms and yellow 
curled locks and blood and dust and 
bicycle all over the place. From this 
disorderly wreck emerges Barney the 
farmer Kid, andsuch a pretty sight! We 
are consternated and anxious, but as he 
at once begins to laugh, we have to 
laugh too. We discover that Cook’s 
exclamation was caused by somebody’s 
running into his hind wheel, and 
Barney’s fall was caused by his handle 
bar going wrong and turning, which 
caused his front wheel to touch Cook’s 
machine. As the Kid rides with his 
sleeves well rolled up, his right arm is 
skinned all the way up, and a pair of new 
linen “knickers” are irretrievablyruined. 

More attentions to a wounded man, 
more dressing of wounds at a little 
local drug store, and then all hurry on, 
for we are famished, but wonderfully 
good-humored considering all things. 
Weare heartily ashamed of our Kid, for 
he is our prize rider; strong as a bull 
with lots of youth and grit, and an ex- 
pert on the wheel, doing, when he feels 
inclined, all sorts of tricks, and never 
getting hurt. As he rides an 84-gear 
with 8%-inch cranks, and climbs all the 
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hills as if they were level roads, anyone 
knowing what a bicycle is will appre- 
ciate. What is worse still, is that Barney 
is always so very punctilious to see every 
morning before starting that every nut 
is tight and every screw in its place, and 
has been heard to answer back, when 
told at an early start to hurry up as 
everyone was waiting for him: “ Well, 
you can all go on; I'll catch up to you, 
but I won’t go until I know that every- 
thing is O. K.” So much for the greatest 
of care. 

We arrive at Langeais, with no bones 
broken, for a wonder. The landlady 
of the Lion d'Or recognizes us from 
our last visit there and has a cheery 
smile and welcome for us: ‘Ah, vous 
voila, encore, messieurs et dames.” She 
is a very good-looking person, this same 
landlady, plump as a partridge (should 
be), and with lovely teeth. Her little 
handmaid in a neat cap and clean apron 
seems also glad to see us; the little hand- 
maid is also pretty. We are glad we 
have come, for food is promised at 
once, and we know we must get it very 
soon, for there is such a lot of bustle in 
the kitchen and pantry. 

Seeing the bandages, the landlady 
wants to know all about it, and has such 
a lot of sympathy with indrawn breath 
and tongue-clacking and “Oh’s” for the 
wounded ones. She has also a beautiful 
cool melon, which appeals to us so much 
that thereis soonnothing left but the rind 
and seeds. This makes our hostess ex- 
claim and lift her hands, for it appears 
it is quite a feat for four people, only 
four, to eat a whole melon in Touraine 
—or, in fact, in France, judging from the 
tissue-paper slices which are usually 
served at restaurants, their exact weight 
being calculated in silver. The break- 
fast is capital, and we take our coffee out 
under atrellised arbor—“ la tonnelle "— 
at the end of the garden and just on the 
edge of a tiny bubbling and romping 
brook running in the moat of Langeais 
Castle. The landlady brings a bunch of 
roses for Lady Augusta, real country 
roses; and we take her picture and prom- 
ise to send her a print of it—and it has 
been sent. 

We start soon after breakfast, for we 
have thirty miles yet to go and part of 
the road is under repair, which means 
slow going. The two cripples lead the 
way, and get talking over their mutual 
ills, until turning to see if the others are 
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behind, fail to discover them. After 
twenty minutes of waiting at a railway 
crossing, they go back over the ground, 
to discover that Lady Augusta and 
Zimmy had both picked up nails within 
afew seconds of each other, and there 
they were, busy, trying to repair punc- 
tures. Of course, the cripples turned to 
with a will to help, but after an hour's 
trial without success, they all give it up 
as a bad job, and the cripples go ahead, 
the others walking back to Langeais to 
take a train, whenever one happens to 
come along, for Saumur, the Kid and 
Thomas riding cautiously, the Kid lead- 
ing, for Thomas swears he will never 
let him ride behind again. The Kid 
comes near to getting another tumble, 
for the last of a flock of geese is too slow 
in getting across the road, and Barney 
rides over its tail feathers, pulling them 
all out, to a chorus of loud “hisses.” 
Ten miles of very bad road they have to 
go over, a lot of loose stones covering it. 
We believe they call this “repairing a 
road” in this country, trusting to the 
local traffic of heavy tired wheels to 
crush the stones into powder. It isn’t 
very healthy for bicycles, just the same. 

The approach to Saumur is charming 
along the river’s edge, and the road 
resumes its normal and excellent con- 
dition. The landscape is made pic- 
turesque by the presence of many old- 
fashioned windmills, which are turning 
their long arms in a sort of grotesque 
sweep. Leaving their wheels at the 
Hotel Budan, a capital hostelry, Thomas 
and Barneyseek the comfortsof beer; and 
learning from the apothecary from whom 
they have to purchase embrocations, lint 
and carbolic acid, that good beer is to be 
had at the Café du Commerce, there they 
settle themselves to talk over the day’s 
ride. Sitting near them is a fat gentle- 
man, surely out of a Gavarni picture. 
Very obese and pudgy he is, with close- 
cropped head, large overgrown and over- 
curled mustache and goatee, and clad as 
Gavarni would have caricatured him. It 
was worth coming to Saumur, if only to 
see this strange party and his hat, a huge 
dark brown stovepipe hat made of straw, 
higher in crown and wider in brim than 
any ever seen at a show-window extrav- 
agance. This he wears rather rakishly 
cocked on one side of his pate, the creases 
in his neck showing not too cleanly, and 
he is continually humming and breaking 
into song, sotto voce; evidently, the local 
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ALONG THE LOIRE 


tenor and a very large frog in the small 
puddle, or at least such he fancies him- 
self. 

The luckless Zimmy and Lady Au- 
gusta arrive at about seven, which means 
dinner at eight; and such an excellent 
dinner is given us on the terrace. We 
are alone, but for a party of French 
cavalry officers, who are having a jolly 
good time at the table next tous. We 
are not behindhand in doing justice to 
the excellent old vins du pays, some 
Montsoreau ofs 1883, strongly recom- 
mended by our host, but we could never 
get even with the youngsters at the 
next table. The waiter whispers, in- 
quiring if they disturb us; if so, he can 
put up a screen andshut them off. But 
this we refuse; let them go it while 
they are young. Ah, jeunesse! Apolo- 
gizing for them, the waiter goes on to 
say that they dine here every night, and 
are always as merry. They have to 
be in the saddle at 5:30, and some- 
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times for seven or eight hours on a 
stretch, for here at Saumur is ¢he cavalry 
school of France, some say of the world. 
We are going to see it, if there is any- 
thing to see, in the morning. Barney 
and Thomas both own up to being stiff 
and sore, and bed is very welcome. 
Friday, July 16th.—We goto the cav- 
alry school in the morning, are ushered 
into a gallery and watch a lot of fancy 
riding done by a dozen or more officers 
under command of the chef de manége. 
This latter is quite an important indi- 
vidual, and the names of his predeces- 
sors from the time of the first Napoleon 
are cut in gold letters on a marble tab- 
let occupying the most prominent place 
in the riding school. The evolutions do 
not amount to much, the horses all be- 





WHERE GOOD BEER IS FOUND, 


ing thoroughly trained in the haute école 
steps and manners, 

We are told there is to be a “ carrou- 
sel’’ on the parade ground in the after- 
noon, but decide that they can have it 
without us. The local bicycle expert 
says he cannot mend Lady Augusta’s 
tire, has never before seen a single tire, 
but he can mend Jameson’s, for it is a 
double tube and too easy. Upon this, 
Jameson crows over his double tube, and 
for half an hour preaches the double- 
tube doctrine, nobody listening to 
him. 

Another expert in the town says he 
can put a new tire on Lady Augusta’s 
wheel, if he can get one. There are 
half a dozen ready at hand in our lug- 
gage, and the bicycle man says it will 
be ready in ten minutes. Put not your 
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faith in French bike friends who say 
they know all about it. The wheel is 
quite ready, and Zimmy, Lady Augusta 
and Cook start for Angers. Only about 
ten miles of the way, however, are cov- 
ered, for aloud pssst! is heard, some one 
says “Hallo,” and Lady Augusta gets 
off and the new tire is found to be 
deflated. The expert had put it on with 
some sort of cement which did not stick 
and never was meant to stick, and the 
running on it has allowed it to move 
from its fixture, tearing out the valve 
tube completely. It is needless to re- 
peat the namés which were applied to 
the bike person in Saumur; but we 
always make the best of it, however. 

Cook rides on hard to 
find a carriage, if possi- 
ble. Carriages are very 
few and hard to find in 
this country. Instead, 
he finds a charming 
little inn without any 
sign announcing its ex- 
istence, at Le Tuffaud. 
There the old cook, the 
only person in charge, 
offers so many induce- 
ments for breakfast that 
Thomas orders it, and 
then rides back to meet 
the others and comfort 
them. They are not far 
off, and delighted to 
hear the news. Inqui- 
ries are at once made 
about a conveyance, for 
the patron and servants 
have turned up from 
their hiding place. “Ah! il n’y guére 


de voitures dans ce pays !""—but, per-- 


haps—“ yes, there is one man who has a 
victoria, but it is rented by the month 
to the people in the neighboring cha- 
teau ; possibly he might do it. He lives 
two kilometres away—oh! yes, some- 
body can be found who will go there 
and fetch him, but perhaps he may be 
at his brother’s, the marchand de vin 
in the village ; will send there first and 
find out.” 

Meantime breakfast is served in the 
tonnelle right on the edge of the water, 
and we pass the time between the 
courses feeding an army of stray chick- 
ens and ducks with the crumbs, admiring 
the view and wishing for a catboat, that 
we might sail down the river. The 
owner of the carriage appears, rather out 


of breath ; the messenger found him on 
the road. At first he says it is quite 
impossible, as he is engaged by the 
month to the people on the hill; he is 
to go there at tour o’clock to take them 
for adrive. “ Very well,” we say ; “we 
are quite ready to start now.” But it is 
a very hard drive to Les Rosiers, the 
nearest place where we can get a train 
for Angers ; nearly ten miles! He has 
the victoria there, and we must go; how 
much does he want for his horse and 
trap and harness? This was evidently 


the point at issue, for he hesitates, sizing 
up the party, rather dusty and very per- 
sistent in their wish to own his carriage 
During all this con- 


for a little while. 
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versation the bill has been brought and 
paid, the little dimpled bonne made to 
smile with a comforting pourboire, and 
the driver says it will cost seven francs. 
“All right, come along;” and he does 
so, sorrowing in his heart that he had 
not asked more. At any rate, he goes 
along at a good pace, carrying Lady 
Augusta and the wounded bike, while 
Zimmy and Cook ride ahead, out of the 
dust. 

No time is lost in doing the ten miles, 
and no time is lost by our driver in 
turning back and driving homeward. 
We wonder what sort of a drive his 
patrons will have this afternoon with 
that poor jaded white nag. As there is 
half an hour to wait for the train, Zimmy 
decides to ride to Angers. 

(To be continued.) 
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BY R. RAYMOND TYBOUT. 


OR pure, unadulterated loitering 
commend me to a canal in the 
months of May and June; and of 
all the canals that lend themselves 

to the delightful pastime none, of my 
knowledge, equals the claims of the 
Chesapeake and Delaware. This is no 
ordinary canal, no mere big ditch with 
bare room for lumbering barges to 
creep along. It is a watercourse of 
coves and wide stretches, through which 
even small steamers, schooners, and 
good-sized craft can leisurely make 
their way. The water is clear as crystal, 
and you may drink it, when you become 
too lazy to hunt one of the many 
springs which abound along the shores. 

Sixty years ago the canal was cut 
through the peninsula to connect the 
Chesapeake and Delaware bays—a chain 
of water, as it were, between North and 
South. A favorable course was found 
by way of natural depressions, and con- 
necting the creeks and mill-ponds by 
cuts through the hills. The scars left 
by pick and spade are now covered by 
the kindly hand of nature. Where once 
nothing showed on the naked banks of 
yellow earth, trees, bushes and vines 


now grow. Coves and ponds indent the , 


shore opposite the tow-path, bordered 





by woodlands, pastures and well-kept 
fields, sloping to the water's edge. 

There is no fairer rural picture than 
the rolling landscape of northern Dela- 
ware, and the canal was cut through 
one of the most fertile sections. On 
each side are thrifty farms, their fields 
bordered by well-kept hedges ; views 
of orchards, fields of wheat, pastures ; 
and there is always somewhere in sight 
a field of dark green Indian corn. 

In the quiét waters of the coves, fish 
find snug feeding places under lily- 
pads, about old logs and bits of sunken 
wreckage. Black bass were “ planted ” 
there some years ago, and they attain 
great size, much larger than their 
brethren of the mountain streams. They 
put up a good fight, too, and furnish 
capital sport. Both bass and pike are 
caught in the canal and its bywaters 
all the year round, though much more 
palatable in the winter months than in 
the summer. There is better luck to 
be had by trolling with a stout spoon, 
though one may occasionally be hooked 
while still-fishing, the latter method 
having obvious advantages to me dur- 
ing warm weather. One is always sure 
of catching something, fishing quietly 
with the rod, for there are coves in- 











LOITERING ON A CANAL. 


fested with yellow “ Neds,” to say noth- 
ing of “ William” eels. I would indeed 
be disappointed should I visit the canal 
and not catch a yellow Ned; and for a 
free, strong and cheerful biter give me 
the common yellow perch or “ Ned.” 
He is a bit game, and in my mind’s eye, 
I can see him now as he comes up pro- 
testing energetically, his orange-colored 
fins outstanding, pearly white belly and 
striped sides gleaming in the sunshine. 
The eels are not at all desirable. How- 
ever, they are always about and always 
ready to fool the unwary into the belief 
that a monster pike at least is toying 
with the bait. But “ William ” is often 
hooked, and as he deftly slips through 
each tightening finger there is a tale of 
violent language and tangled line to 
record. As an addition to the scene, 
and lending the pleasure of his com- 
pany, “ Brer Terrapin” sits upon a log 
to sun himself, consorting with his kind. 

A day on the canal is a delight, in- 
deed, to the initiated. There is always 
life in sight. Somewhere on the tow- 
path one is sure to see a string of mules 
stepping briskly, the driver bestriding 
the leader and urging them along with 
dire threats and elaborate persuasion ; 
often a puffing tug-boat passes wheez- 
ing on its way, towing in its wake a 
barge or two; on either side the honest 
farmer far afield is striving in his way 
for the almighty dollar, while his cattle 
browse peacefully near-by. If these 
sights and sounds do not lend variety 
enough, it is no great hardship to row 
up some deep cove and take a nap 
under a convenient tree. 

There are a number of towns on the 
canal, but to fishermen St. George’s is 
the point of most importance. Here 
are located the middle locks, which 
separate the upper and lower “level” ; 
here one can reach the best fishing 
grounds with the greatest convenience. 

To make choice between the upper 
or lower level is to make an important 
decision—one which may result gravely. 
The sage of the village will tell you: 
“‘ Below the locks you'll find the biggest 
fish; above, the most.” My own expe- 
rience has taught me that it is as hard 
to keep the bait alive, the eels are as 
easy, the bass as hard to catch, on one 
side as the other. The lunch is accept- 
able anywhere. 

My first experience in fishing on the 
canal will remain ever green in my 
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memory. Securing a boat, and min- 
nows for bait, we rowed to the first cove 
on the upper level; and after scaring 
every fish in our vicinity by our efforts 
to make no noise, we finally found and 
tied up to the wreck of an old sunken 
barge, and then commenced to fish. In 
a marshy field a ploughman was making 
his first rounds, and fluttering along be- 
hind him over the newly turned earth 
were some noisy blackbirds searching 
for and finding the unfortunate early 
worms. A delicate mist was over the 
waters of the cove, through which we 
could easily see the splash of a pike or 
bass as he chased his breakfast clear out 
of water. The sounds of farm-life and 
of life on the canal were wafted on the 
still morning air, while over all shone 
the bright sun just risen and dispersing 
the shadows before him. Suddenly my 
tranquil meditations were disturbed by 
the delighted exclamations of my com- 
panion as he triumphantly jerked into 
the boat alarge yellow Ned. The efforts 
of the doctor in my behalf were crowned 
with success, for I soon caught a pike 
and then yellow Neds galore. 

The fish soon tired of our bait and 
left for other parts, and we, following 
suit, sought other coves, each peculiar 
in its charms. We rowed about the 
margins of one surrounded by woods 
or swamp, and then soon found ourselves 
in another, bounded by green fields, 
with patches of floating lily-pads on 
which sat comfortably, here and there, 
many a bullfrog staring into space, as if 
lost in abstract meditation. And so 
there was constant variety as we rowed 
lazily from one cove to another, trying 
here and trying there with many a 
tempting bait, rewarded in our efforts 
by some successful catches. 

Old Sol had meanwhile been climb- 
ing higher, and as,on rounding a curve, 
an old abandoned wharf hove in sight, 
we bethought ourselves of our well- 
stocked lunch basket reposing in the 
stern locker. 

Many a lunch have I enjoyed at that 
same old wharf. A smooth grassy plot 
slopes to the water’s edge, shaded by a 
grove of trees, in the rear of which is 
an old peach orchard; in front and 
across the canal is the tow-path, beyond 
which spreads a pleasing landscape 
with which to feast the eye. After lunch 
we left the eggshells and crumbs to the 
delighted ants, and, lighting our pipes, 
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sat on the edge of the wharf pretending 
to fish, but really dozing and, of course, 
caught nothing. In truth, it is but fair 
to state the wharf is not a favorable 
place for fishing, and particularly at 
high noon, and so it was in vain the 
snake doctors charmed our floats. But 
the tranquillity of the hour was delight- 
ful: Nothing disturbed the smooth, 
glassy surface save a bubble here 
and there, or the frantic struggles of 
insects fallen into an unnatural element. 
Finally the stillness was broken by a 
string of mules trotting noisily along 
the tow-path without the hindrance of 
a craft, their chain traces jangling a 
musical accompaniment to the merry 
whistling of the driver, who rode the 
leader lady fashion. Then an eel seized 
the opportunity to cause a ripple of ex- 
citement by getting himself hooked to 
my companion’s line. “Sir” William 
was large and pulled very hard, so did 
the man, and the result—a broken rod. 
After a series of desperate struggles 
and many forcible exclamations we got 
that eel on the wharf, and then deliber- 
ately, with malice aforethought, we— 
well, cut off his head. 

If fond of angling no doubt you have 
struggled with eels. You have felt a 
slimy length slip through your clinched 
fist, tie your line in a hundred knots, 
swallow the hook, then lie half a day 


a mass of squirming “cussedness.” If 
you have had such an experience you 
will not be surprised that we slew our 
eel. 

Late in the afternoon, after more ad- 
ventures, we took a refreshing bath, and 
again tried our luck for bass, but with 
indifferent success. And then, noticing 
a boy and dog noisily driving in a herd 
of cows from a distant pasture, we were 
reminded that, in farm parlance, miik- 
ing time was nigh, evening was fast 
approaching. Only the fast setting sun 
and lengthening shadows made us real- 
ize our outing was over, a holiday so 
soon spent as to seem almost a dream. 
So after stringing our catch—the bass 
and pike below, the yellow Neds on top 
—we sought our old white nag and 
pointed his nose for home. 

If you are tired, overworked, and 
want recreation, try a day on the old 
canal. You will find all you seek, 
whether fish or flight of time, and often 
more of the former than you anticipated. 
There will be no monotony, whether 
loitering on the tow-path, bathing, 
fishing, or perchance searching with 
stealthy footsteps through a_ peach 
orchard. See the beautiful rural picture 
of northern Delaware. Loiter on the 
upper level of the Chesapeake and Del- 
aware Canal, and you will not have 
loitered in vain. 


DANDELIONS:. 


HE fields are haunted! Where there stood 
A green-gowned. gold-haired sisterhood, 
Their pale ghosts flit across the grass 
When I, at twilight, trembling pass. 
1 hear their filmy garments trail, 
And see their faces glimmer pale. 


They were so generous, so bold 

To fling away their lavish gold 
Where it availed or gladdened none, 
That now their little race is run. 
Poor swaggering gallants of a day! 
A set of merry spendthrifts they. 


Yet something of lost beauty clings 
Around the frai] transparent things ; 
‘As though dead belles of bygone balls 
Should flutter back to ruined halls 
And dance a spectral measure there 
Before they vanished into air! 


So now the fields by night and day, 

Are full of tiny ghosts in gray, 

Who search the June-world through in vain, 
To find their vanished gold again ; 

Who haunt dim crannies in the hill, 

And shiver though the wind is still! 


FLoreENcE May ALT, 
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PLOVER AND PLOVER-SHOOTING. 


BY ED. W. SANDYS. 


cially those of the North Atlantic 

coast, all snipes, sandpipers and 

plovers are grouped together un- 
der the general term; “shore birds.” 
To the scientist, these three important 
families form the order Limicole, which 
signifies that the birds live in the mud. 
The snipes and sandpipers are included 
in the family Scolopacide, where, with 
the reader’s kind permission, | shali for 
the present leave them, as the family 
is altogether too large to be disturbed 
by one who has only a few pages at his 
command. I may mention that the most 
valuable members of the family, from 
the sj ortsman’s point of view, are the 
woodcock (Philohela minor) and the 
Wilson’s snipe (Gadlinago delicata). 

The plovers (named from Pluvius— 
the rains) form the family Charadride, 
which contains one hundred known 
species. Six of these visit our Eastern 
grounds, and only two of them, the 
black-breasted and the golden, are 
worthy of being ranked as game birds. 
The species best known to the general 
reader is the pretty and vociferous kill- 
deer, which frequents and breeds in 
many of our fields. No sportsman 
should shoot this harmless little fellow. 
He is almost worthless for the table, 
there not being very much of him ex- 
cept wings and voice, though he appears 
to be a good-sized bird, both on the 
ground and on the wing. His piercing 
cry of kildee, oft repeated, will prove 
his identity at once. Do not shoot him, 
brethren ; his flavor is poor, his flesh is 
inclined to be tough, while his wretched 
little body altogether is not worth car- 
rying home. Rather suffer him to live 
in peace, to help brighten our already too 
deserted fields, shores and pastures with 
his airy motions and rather pleasing £2/- 
dee-kildee, which frequently is heard 
falling from damp dusk overhead, a 
signal of soft spring weather. 

The kildeer’s diminutive relation, the 
semi-palmated, or ring-necked plover, 
appears on our beaches while on its 
northward flight during May, and re- 
turns, southward-bound, during August 
and September. Its markings are very 
similar to those of the kildeer, but its 
call is much more melodious. Sweetest 


B the majority of sportsmen, espe- 


of all is the almost pathetic voice of the 
piping plover, which sounds as though 
droned from a wee silver flute. This 
pretty little bird, winnowing the air a 
few feet above the sand and softly pip- 
ing as he goes, should be spared. He is 
so small and so pleasing in voice and 
appearance that shot should never touch 
him. In color he isa mixture of creamy 
gray and white, with a pronounced 
black band around the back of the neck 
and another across the forehead between 
the eyes. 

Wilson's plover is a trifle larger than 
the piping plover, but yet not worthy of 
a place in the shooting-coat. This bird 
seldom visits our Northern beaches and 
requires no further notice. 

Before proceeding to discuss the re- 
maining two species of plover and the 
shooting of them, it may be wise to in- 
sert a few words for the benefit of those 
who have been accustomed te indis- 
criminately apply the term “plover” to 
such birds as “ yellow-legs’’ and others 
which rightly belong with the snipes 
and sandpipers. I haveconfined myself 
to the ¢rve plovers, of which only about 
fifteen species have been. credited to 
North America. Of these perhaps not 
more than a dozen rightly belong to 
this country, the others being accidental 
stragglers from other worlds than Uncle 
Sam’s. The hall-mark of thetrue plover 
is a three-toed foot, t. ¢., the hind toe is 
usually wanting, but in the case of our 
well-known black-bellied plover there 
is a very small but distinct hind toe; 
hence, this species is one of the few 
four-toed plovers. The bill of the plover 
is shorter and stouter than is character- 
istic of the snipes, and plovers pick their 
food asdo chickens, instead of “ boring ” 
for it. 

The black-bellied plover (Charadrius 
sguatarola) is quite a large, plump-look- 
ing bird, well worthy of the attention of 
sportsmen. It is wary, and its usual 
haunts are the seashore, mud flats, and 
the shores of our larger lakes. The 
top of its head and back of neck, white 
marked with pale brown, remaining 
upper parts mottled white, black and 
brown ; tail, white barred with black ; 
lower part of head, neck, breast, feath- 
ers under the wings and the belly, deep 
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black or sooty black; extreme rear 
underparts, white ; bill and legs, black, 
stout and strong. This is the perfect 
spring plumage. 

The old birds and young, in fall and 
winter, are simply gray, with a few 
darker markings on the upper parts ; the 
legs and bill, too, then present a lighter 
shade than marks them during spring. 
This bird reaches us upon its northern 
migration in May, and returns in Au- 
gust. It breeds in northern Siberia, 
Alaska, Anderson River region, and 
Melville Peninsula. It nests on the 
ground, and usually lays four brownish, 
mottled eggs. During winter it is found 
in the West Indies and Brazil. It flies 
very fast, and in the spring offers a 
mark sufficiently difficult to put a crack 
shot’s skill to the test. At this season 
it does not decoy well, and the majority 
of shots obtained are at rather long 
range, and quite frequently at single 
birds and pairs. In the fall, however, 
when the flocks contain a large per- 
centage of young birds, they come to 
stool readily enough, and, where plenti- 
ful, afford capital sport. The birds are 
then excellent for the table. 

In very few localities, however, are 
they to be found in sufficient numbers 
for the sportsman to depend upon them 
alone. Indeed, he is fortunate if, in a 
fair bag of shore birds, he can count a 
dozen of this species. 

The shooting is chiefly done from more 
or less cleverly constructed “ blinds,” 
or “hides,” as the shooter’s places of 
concealment are termed. The birds 
are lured within range by numbers of 
“stools,” or painted decoys, which are 
placed as naturally as possible within 
proper distance of the hide, and, of 
course, at a spot where plover may ex- 
pect to find plenty of food. When the 
flight is good the birds are constantly 
moving up and down the beaches, where 
quite frequently a man, clad in clothes 
to closely match the color of the sand, 
may enjoy a fair share'of sport, even 
though he be without both a good hide 
and decoys. Under these conditions 
the man must keep a sharp watch in the 
directions from which birds may be ex- 
pected, and, if he be wise, get down flat 
when the distant game is sighted, and 
not venture to move until the birds 
have come well within range or changed 
their course. 

The sport, while lacking the delights 
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of good work by setters or pointers, is 
by no means to be despised. At the 
time of the plover’s migrations the 
weather, as a rule, is pleasant, and a 
lazy man may find many more dis- 
agreeable tasks than lounging upon the 
warm sand, listening to the surf and 
observing the movements of the in- 
numerable lesser shore birds, which 
glean their livelihood from the wet 
sand as the crashing waves permit. 

I have shot numbers of black-bellied 
and other plovers upon some famous 
haunts along the Great Lakes, and I 
have no hesitation in saying that those 
lazy vigils had a pleasure peculiarly 
their own. The strings of tireless cur- 
lew always promised chances which they 
seldom gave, the sly grebes at their 
endless fishing, the graceful gulls and 
terns, the gallant osprey spying from 
midair and roaring downward like a me- 
teorite, the robber eagle, even though 
he stole: my curlew dropped far from 
shore—these and many others were 
worth the watching. 

The black-bellied plover is known by 
many names, among which are “ black- 
breast,” ‘“bull-head,” ‘ beetle-head,” 
“chuckle-head,” and “bottle-head.” 
These naturally will suggest to the 
reader some peculiarity about the head 
of the bird. The forehead is prominent, 
and the head is so marked as to be con- 
spicuous, while in general appearance 
it seems to be atrifle large for the body. 
This plover measures about one foot in 
length. 

The golden plover (Charadrius domin- 
icus) is by many considered the finest 
of our game birds for the table, but 
with this opinion I cannot agree. To 
my taste, woodcock, snipe and quail, in 
proper condition and cooked as they 
should be, are superior to any plover, 
not excepting the golden, which is the 
best of the family. Those, too, who 
have eaten teal in prime condition, will 
be slow to acknowledge the golden 
plover's superiority. 

This plover, like many of our shore 
birds, is known by a variety of names, 
among which are “ green-back,” “ green- 
head,” “green plover,” “golden-back,” 
‘frost bird,” “toad head,” etc., etc. Its 
habitat embraces all of North America, 
and its breeding grounds are in the 
Arctic region from Greenland to Alaska. 
It begins its northward migration very 
early in the spring and comes down 
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from the North about the first of Sep- 
tember. During the winter its south- 
ern journeyings extend as far as the 
extreme south of South America. It 
nests upon the ground, and usually lays 
four eggs of a buffish tint with more or 
less reddish spots. 

The golden plover, in the breeding 
plumage, is a very handsome bird. In 
general effect the entire upper parts are 
blackish, spotted all over with gold and 
white ; a conspicuous white line passes 
over the eye and broadens upon the 
neck and flanks, while the sides of the 
head, throat; and under parts are black. 
Length, about ten inches. The young 
birds, and the adults in winter plumage, 
have the under parts of whitish gray, 
sometimes mottled with black. 

In the Province of Ontario this bird 
sometimes affords capital sport during 
September and part of October. In the 
fall of 1897 the golden plover was 
unusually abundant in the vicinity of 
the Thames River and about Lake St. 
Clair, and heavy bags were the rule. 
Sometimes half a dozen large flocks 
would be in view at the same time, and 
the masses of birds and their evolutions 
upon the wing were somewhat suggest- 
ive of the flights of passenger pigeons 
in the old days. 

I found the birds numerous on broad, 
plowed lands and old pastures, and, 
somewhat to my surprise, many flocks 
haunted the shore of St. Clair, a rather 
unusual thing, as this plover favors 
drier haunts. When standing motion- 
less upon pasture land, the bird's plum- 
age harmonizes so closely with the sun- 
burned herbage that they are difficult 
to make out. Their presence is usually 
betrayed by one or more running, and, 
upon the sportsman locating one, he 
may be astonished by suddenly distin- 
guishing fifty or more upon ground 
which his eyes had hastily scanned 
without detecting a feather before the 
movement was made. 

Upon such ground two or more guns 
may have lively sport if they creep 
upon the birds from different points. 
The plover fly in close order, and when 
turned by one gun may swing round 
and round, and in so doing afford sev- 
eral easy chances before finally leaving 
the dangerous neighborhood. I once in 
this way secured five shots at a large 
flock, in spite of the fact that eleven 
birds fell to the first double. Dead 
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birds, lying backs upward, are exceed- 
ingly hard to find, hence it is well to 
keep an eye upon the fallen and to 
secure them as soon as possible after the 
survivors have moved off. One part of 
an old pasture, with thistles and weeds 
standing here and there, is very like any 
other part, and it is simply wonderful 
how one can lose perhaps half a dozen 
large birds upon close-browsed grass. 
Yet after one has shifted position for a 
few yards,-and has turned about a 
couple of times while watching a flying 
flock, it is no easy task to locate those 
first knocked down. In case of failure 
to do this, it is a good plan to determine 
the original firing point by the empty 
shells on the ground; then the memory 
of the direction and the distance of an 
ordinary shot should settle the location 
of the fallen. 

But while the shooting of golden plover 
upon the pastures in the autumn and 
of shore birds upon the beaches is 
right pleasant sport, it lacks the pecu- 
liar zest of the shooting as I used to have 
it during May. In the autumn, when 
there are grouse, quail, cock, snipe, and 
duck to attend to, one hardly feels like 
bothering about plover and shore birds, 
but during May it used to be different. 

After the gun had hibernated from 
January first to March fifteenth, or later, 
the old itching of the trigger - finger 
would assert itself. Then the geese 
came from the South and necessitated 
long, frequently vain, gray-dawn vigils, 
until the honkers left for their summer 
homes in the Arctic. After they had 
gone, the only remaining chance for the 
gun before September lay with the 
plover, and, as it is a far cry from May 
to September, the plover and their rela- 
tions of the shore were heartily wel- 
comed. 

One of the best grounds of all the 
enormous shore-line of the Great Lakes 
was a long spit of sand which divides 
the waters of Lake Erie from those of 
Rondeau Harbor. This sandspit, from a 
width of a couple of hundred yards at 
its base, where the forest ends, gradu- 
ally tapers to nothing at the entrance to 
the harbor. Upon the lake side old 
Erie’s waves merrily pound it, while 
upon the inner, or harbor side, every- 
where except at the entrance channel, 
the water is shoal over clear sand, with 
patches of reeds and other water- 
growths here and there. There is, of 
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course, no tide, and those accustomed 
to shooting on the sea-beach with all 
the complications introduced by incom- 
ing or outgoing water, will appreciate 
the advantages of a ground where the 
water-line never varies, and which offers 
to birds of varying tastes a surfy beach 
on the one hand and the moist border 
of a mill-pond on the other. Near the 
point of the sandspit, too, a gun can be 
stationed halfway across so as to com- 
mand both sides fairly well. 

The list of waders that visit this 
ground embraces all or nearly all that 
frequent the Atlantic coast at its best 
points, for one important division of the 
northbound army of the shore birds ai- 
ways follows the Great Lakes when 
working toward the breeding grounds. 
Black-bellied plover, curlew, yellowlegs, 
hosts of snipes and sandpipers, and oc- 
casionally avosets and turnstones gayly 
tripped it along the smooth footing 
and fattened upon the innumerable 
minute forms which water and sand sup- 
ply. The biggest and wariest game, 
the curlews, always put in an appear- 
ance about the twentieth or the twenty- 
fourth of May, and about this time the 
shooting was atits best. A glance at my 
last day upon that ground may give a 
fair idea of the sport. 

At half-past three a. m. I was sleeping 
like adormouse. Thena fiend in human 
guise crept beneath my window and 
threw gravel until I roused myself and 
looked out, whereupon a voice said in a 
hoarse whisper: “ Hurry up, you lazy 
duffer, you’re late!" 

Forty minutes later Doc and I were 
ready for the first stage, a twelve-mile 
run over a fine road. -Time was when a 
comfortable trap and a smart nag would 
have taken us to the grounds, but times 
have changed. Now in lieu of horse- 
power, we had the wonderful combina- 
tion of steel spider-webs, rubber fire- 
hose, and gaspipe, which laughs at 
space, which eats nothing, and which 
does not even require to be tied up—at 
least not in a country where you are 
cahoots with the farmers. With the 
cased: guns strapped in place, and with 
lunch and supplies in knapsacks upon our 
backs, we silently rolled through the 
town and out upon the highway which 
led to Lake Erie. 

Doc is something of a scorcher, and 
he led the way as though he wanted to 
get there in five minutes. I followed as 
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best I could, and for about an hour 
nothing was heard except the ceaseless 
purring of the machines, Then we 
eased up and rode side by side through 
the dim gray light and the scented 
mists of earliest morning. Upon either 
hand farms slid smoothly past, while 
now and then some honest dog ques- 
tioned our purpose and our destination. 
Then came the sweet, mysterious dark- 
ness of far-reaching woods, and at last 
the broader light and the bracing breath 
of the lake. 

Where the last farmhouse stands 
upon the steep clay-cliffs, we dis- 
mounted and eased muscles a bit. Then, 
whiie the first swallows were leaving 
the old barn, we trundled wheels under 
cover, put guns together, and were 
ready for the rather tiresome tramp 
over the sand of the lake shore to the 
shooting-ground. 

How the bicycle has changed things ! 
Here we were twelve miles from the 
starting point, in time to greet the sun 
as he lifted above the trees, and there 
was no sweating horse to get chilled, or 
to cast himself, or to break away and 
trot home, as he had done upon divers 
former occasions, and all this satisfying 
state of affairs had been gained by a 
trifling amount of muscular exertion, 
which really was beneficial, especially 
to men who had little before them ex- 
cept to lounge on the warm sand for the 
better part of a day. 

A walk of half an hour brought us to 
where the forest ended and the sandspit 
began. The birds were already astir, 
and we could see small bunches of sand- 
pipers moving along the beach in their 
characteristic restless fashion. An old 
friend met us. He first showed as a 
black spot far up the shore, then drifted 
grandly down upon set pinions, tacking 
in and out like a yacht working to wind- 
ward. It happened he was slanting 
shoreward when he passed, and at forty 
yards his snowy head and tail, and 
broad brown fans, showed to fine ad- 
vantage. We could see the polished 
yellow of his hooked bill, and the fierce 
flash of his marvelous, golden, telescopic 
eye, as he turned it upon us and then 
back to its tireless searching of the 
water and the wave-line along shore. 

For years this eagle, hoary old beach- 
comber as he is, has patrolled the shore 
daily for miles, seeking what the waters 
have cast up, for be it known he is not 
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above accepting even carrion. Many a 
dead fish and lost bird he gets for the 
trouble of picking them up, but he can 
hunt, too, when he feels so disposed. 
Yonder is his home, a rough, black mass 
upon a mighty dead tree, which towers 
above the surrounding growth, and 
there, season after season, he and his 
mate have patched the old nest and 
reared their eaglets in peace. No one 
can climb the tree, and no decent man 
would shoot at the birds. Should you 
visit the foot of the tree, your nose will 
be assailed by a most objectionable 
odor, and your naturally brief inspec- 
tion will convince you that the eagles 
do hunt more than they are given credit 
for. Everywhere arc fragments of fish, 
while among them are wings and tails 
which must have belonged to grouse ; 
portions of hares, and other fragments 
suspiciously like certain parts of lambs, 
sucking-pigs, and domestic fowls. But 
they were not our lambs, pigs, or fowls, 
and so no shot whistles after the old pi- 
rate, who seems to understand that he 
is free to buccaneer to his heart’s content. 

In due time we reach our chosen 
stands, and the toss of a coin decides 
who is to have the choice of positions. 
Doc wins, and takes the harbor side, 
which will be his for two hours. Before 
I am settled down I hear him saluting 
a host of “black-hearts,” and I see a 
patter of small bodies upon the water, 
about fifteen in all. Upon my side the 
sandpipers and other diminutive fellows 
are not so abundant, yet plenty of them 
pass and repass without danger, for I 
don’t care for them. Presently a dis- 
tant bunch of birds catches my eye, and 
I flatten out and bide the result. There 
is no need for calling or for decoys ; the 
birds fly up and down the beach any- 
way, and all I have to do is to lie close 
and keep still. 

The oncoming birds are swift of wing, 
and soon I catch a glimpse of glossy 
black bellies and mottled wings. Five 
of them, and beauties all. I lead the 
first bird a foot or more, and he crum- 
ples up while the gun is shifting to an- 
other, and the two strike the sand with 
a pat—pat, suggestive of fatness. The 
others dart away with frightened cries, 
and whether or not they later returned 
with some that fell deponent sayeth not. 
Others follow them as time wears on, 
until I have half a dozen, 

All this time Doc has been firing ir- 
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regularly, and when I go over to sug- 
gest an exchange of positions he glee- 
fully points at about a peck of victims, 
and begs to be allowed to remain where 
he is, to which I the more cheerfully 
agree, because I see nothing large in 
his bag. His little fellows will not be 
wasted, however; they are delicious 
eating, and Doc has plenty of hungry 
friends. 

After returning to my stand, I gather 
in acouple of lone “robin snipe,” and 
miss two plover at long range with both 
barrels. Then a single plover hails me 
from within a few yards of my head, 
and I make a mess of getting up and 
miss him twice between thirty and forty 
yards. A scornful “Ha-ha!” from 
across the sand tells me that somebody 
is watching and that the whole town 
shall hear of it. 

Five minutes later a big black-belly 
darts past Doc and is missed with both 
barrels, and as the bird speeds out over 
the water I grit my teeth and manage 
to breaka wing. ‘The “ Ha-ha” sounds 
from my side now, and the whole town 
shall hear of this, too! 

But where are the curlew all this 
while? Something, not unlike the 
smoke of a distant steamer, has been 
showing now and then on the horizon. 
For three hours it has appeared and dis- 
appeared in the hazy distance, but at last 
it shows nearer and more distinct. Cur- 
lew! A thousand of them. All un- 
wearied by hours of flight, they dip and 
rise, turn and twist in wonderful evolu- 
tions. There is no land near where 
they are, and they szay come tothe beach 
to rest and to feed. 

They do. From out the deep blue of 
rough water an apparently endless 
black line suddenly appears, bearing 
straight for our stand. 

“Stop that gun, and get down, cur- 
lew!” I yell, as I flatten into nothing 
perceptible. Doc knows whence they 
will come, and he asks no further ques- 
tions. A few minutes of almost breath- 
less waiting, and then I hear a musica! 
murmuring from a thousand throats. 
The murmuring increases in volume 
until the air seems to quiver with the 
strength of it, and then a perfect hurri 
cane of whistling sounds directly over- 
head. 

Doc leaps to his feet and pours in two 
barrels, and as the startled flock bends 
upon its course it presents a living wall 
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of birds to me. Two huge gaps appear 
in the flock as the double shot does its 
work, then I rattle in another shell and 
clip a few tailenders as the host flees 
screaming lakeward again. 

Pat-pat—pat-pat—splash-splash! It 
fairly hails curlew; and as we watch 
the retreat, ever and anon, yet another 
bird leaves the line and falls dead into 
the waves. 

We have awar dance, and then gather 
all that have fallen upon the sand, and 
they make a goodly bunch. Then we 
sit and gloat over the prizes, while the 
beach-bound waves are bearing the 
others nearer by slow degrees. Intime 
we secure these, too—in fact, by rare 
good fortune, we gather all but one. 

That one is in the harbor about forty 
yards from shore, and the friendly 
breeze which helped us on the lake, of 
course, drives this bird still farther 
away. We watch him as he goes, and I 
suggest that Doc swim forhim. Docat 
once replies that I am the better swim- 
mer, which settles the fate of the curlew 
so far as I am concerned. 

But while we chaff each other, we 
hear a rushing sound in the air and a 
large body glances past and poises above 
the curlew. The old scoundrel of an 
eagle has been noting our performance 
and has come to claim his share. 

Slowly, by carefully regulated move- 
ments of his powerful wings, he lowers 
himself to a proper distance. Then a 
yellow foot flashes out, and eagle and 
curlew start homeward together. 

Doc leaps to his feet and levels his 
twelve-gauge. 

“Hold on! Don’t shoot him!” I ex- 
claim, but the only answer is the double 
crack, and the eagle parts with a couple 
of small feathers, shakés his snowy tail 
and makes off, still sticking to his prize. 

Doc watches him and mutters some- 
thing about “old son-of-a-gun,” but the 
robber holds his way straight for his 
stronghold. 

The sun is now directly overhead, so 
we have lunch and smoke the pipe of 
peace. It is very pleasant on the sand, 
and we scoop out depressions for our 
shoulders and hips and lie at ease. The 
sole sign of civilization is the red-capped 
white lighthouse tower. Outside is 
nothing but sky and Erie, while inside 
the nine-mile length of the oval harbor 
gleams like a mighty mirror set in a 
frame of sedge. 


The redwing flutes his cheery chal- 
lenge as he swings upon some swaying 
reed; the marsh-wrens scold unseen, or 
jerk themselves in erratic flights from 
cover to cover; the sleek grebes fish 
nearer and nearer, going under as 
though oiled, and tiny waders sprint 
along the firm footing, forever nodding 
and pecking at science only knows what. 
Upon the distant further shore the 
heavy timber rings the view in softened 
masses, and I sigh as I look at it, for in 
those ancient woods are grouse and 
quail and cock, and before the leaf shall 
turn I shall have bidden them farewell, ' 
perchance forever. 

In that harbor, too, are brave bass and 
lusty “lunge, while yonder, where the 
lily-pads already encroach, are the 
haunts of pickerel innumerable. From 
where we lie we can see the very points 
where the punts were hidden the pre- 
vious fall, when the ducks flew almost 
as thickly as the snowflakes in the un- 
expected storm. That was a memora- 
ble day—a day of deadly shooting and 
of no slight peril, for be it known that 
many a fine gun lies beneath that calm 
expanse of blue. 

To the right lie “the ponds,” in 
which, if you let the sun escape you, you 
must remain for the night, for no man 
knoweth their exits nor their entrances 
by autumn twilight. And, even should 
you escape their mazes, there are still a 
long five miles of perilous paddling be- 
fore sound footing can be reached. 
Should one of the all too frequent sud- 
den storms catch you in mid-water, say 
your prayers, grit your teeth and put 
your back into your strokes, and battle 
bravely as you may for your life. No 
use to waste your breath in shouting. 
None can hear, and if one heard he 
could not aid. If yell you must, yell 
straight at the black sky overhead, but 
stick to the paddle meanwhile and keep 
her nose to sea, for it is far to heaven, 
and special dispensations are somewhat 
rare. 

Now let us go, for we have birds 
enough, and there is a long stretch of 
sandy walking and a twelve-mile tread- 
mill awheel before we can sniff the 
products of those who watch the road- 
way, cooking energetically meanwhile, 
for they know that if we are alive we 
shall appear, and that our appearance 
will surely be followed by a wondrous 
disappearance of other things. 











A CRUISE IN THE DARK. 


BY E. W. CHUBB. 


into it I whisper a number which 

brings a trusty comrade within 

reach of my voice. “Can you 
meet me at the Union Depot at five to- 
morrow evening? The river ought to be 
about right for us by the day after. Bring 
your gun, gum boots, and plenty of cloth- 
ing, for it will be raw on the marshes.” 
I received his prompt answer in the 
affirmative. — 

A ride by rail of an hour brought us 
to that most beautifully located summer 
resort, Oconomowoc, where we found a 
rig in waiting to carry us to the old 
Homestead. Then the trusty little 
ducker was hauled out of the cellar, filled 
with dry hay from the mow and slid into 
the buckboard. Decoys, lunch basket, 
shell bags and gun-casesquickly followed 
suit, and with lantern on the dash we 
drove away upon our six-mile ride. 

The night was characteristic of the 
Badger State during aspring thaw, damp 
and misty overhead, soft and treacherous 
underfoot, while ahead the blackness 
yawned uninvitingly. 

A mile brings us to the river-bank. 
Here our journey by wheel must ter- 
minate, for the shanty lies three miles to 
the southward and cannot be reached 
with horses. The little skiff’s nose was 
thrust into the current, and with the 
luggage carefully adjusted amidships, 
Conde in the bow and myself in the 
stern, our driver shoved us away from 
the bank and our cruise in the dark had 
commenced. 

Long will that night be remembered 
—the mad current, the ice, the sharp 
bends in the channel and, more than all, 
the dense blackness heavy with mist and 
fog. Reach after reach was passed by, 
bend after bend rounded. On either side 
of the stream the marshes lay silent and 
forbidding. Only the gliding waters 
and the steady drip of the single blade 
disturbed the absolute quietude. Now 
and then a muskrat or mink startled us 
with sudden plunge into the stream. 

We did famously and I enjoyed the 
novelty of the unusual situation. The 
channel broadened and all danger of un- 
seen wire fences was past. 

“It’s clear sailing from here on” I call 
out encouragingly, but my words are 


[o telephone is at my elbow and 


drowned by the roar of wings set in 
motion by the words. “ Lunk-au-lunk, 
link-a-lunk-lunk,” vibrates on the air 
clear and close at hand. Conde writhes 
about in his seat in a vain endeavor to 
catch a glimpse of the Canadas, but an 
admonishing touch of the paddle sends 
him down again. Unseen, yet close at 
hand, the geese blindly circle for several 
seconds as we drop down with the cur- 
rent. Just around the next little point 
we run fairly into a large flock of mal- 
lards, who rise with raucous notes and 
prodigious flapping of wings. A little 
further and another large flock of geese 
takes wing, then more ducks, and we are 
kept in a constant state of expectation 
during the remainder of our cruise. 
Upon our left against the darkness I 
imagine I can faintly discern the darker 
line of timber a short distance from the 
river, and thereupon direct the course of 
the skiff closer to shore that I may not 
miss the entrance to the ditch or channel 
leading to the shanty standing upon the 
edge of high ground. 

Forty rods further on, and with the 
feeling that the opening is close at hand 
I draw out from under the decking an 
iron rod upon the tip of which a four- 
inch ball of rags is tightly wound. This 
is saturated with kerosene and, handing 
the rod to Conde to light, I resume my 
paddle. A bright flash lights up the 
channel and throws fantastic shadows 
back into the silent marshes, It also dis- 
closes not a hundred feet distant the open 
mouth of the ditch. Into this we steer 
and five minutes later are under cover. 

An abundance of dry kindlings enables 
us to start a rousing fire in the rusty stove 
without delay, and a kettle of water is 
soon steaming. A pint of coffee proves 
no obstacle to restful slumber after we 
had rid the bunk of a family of white- 
bellied mice which had doubtless held 
undisputed possession throughout the 
entire winter. 

When next my eyes are open the gray 
dawn is almost upon us. I spring out 
and draw on my gum boots. More black 
coffee, a pan of bacon and eggs and a 
hasty dive into the lunch basket, for the 
minutes were precious as the morning 
flight in the springtime commences early 
and lasts but an hour or two. 
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We were speedily afloat and it was 
hardly more than daylight when we 
paddled up the channel. We had bor- 
rowed a second skiff at the boat-house, 
and lost no time in hastening north a 
few bends, the sound of fast-beating 
pinions and the musical notes of blue- 
bill ringing in our ears. 

In a wide swing of the stream where 
a big jam of mixed duck rose noisily, we 
decided to take our stations. Down at 
the lower end we tossed out the decoys 
in midstream at a point where the two 
banks were about seventy-five yards 
apart, then, separating, drew our boats 
well up in the canes and were ready for 
business. The fog was very heavy and 
the absence of any breeze whatever 
rendered good shooting quite out of the 
question, for our decoys were at times 
entirely obscured from view and conse- 
quently of no service in drawing down 
the birds. 

By and by, when we were almost in 
despair, a faint flush of color tinted the 
eastern horizon. This widened and 
grew stronger as the minutes passed. 
Under its influence the misty curtain 
rolled silently across the marsh, and old 
Sol thrust a red eye up over the pop- 
lars to view the situation. A brown 
missile from an unseen catapult whizzed 
past my ear; and even as the trim bar- 
tels came quickly to my eye, and my 
finger was on the trigger, I shouted, 
“Don’t shoot,” to my companion, and 
lowered my gun, for the surviving cock 
chicken must be spared to select a part- 
ner and rear an interesting brood for 
the September days to come. On he 
flew across the stream, over my com- 
panion, and, sailing on a quarter of a 
mile across the marsh, alighted in the 
long brown grass. At last came a pair 
of jaunty drake butterballs down the 
channel, their black and white mark- 
ings gleaming in the sunlight. In they 
swept. 

Had Conde detected them? I had no 
time to warn him, but it mattered little, 
as they could hardly escape the sixteen. 
They paused over the stools, and wa- 
vered for a moment. Then was their 
fate sealed. As I pressed trigger, there 
came an echoing shot from across the 
way, and two pairs of pink feet were 
turned to the sky. 

“Mark south, a flock,” came distinct- 
ly to my ears while I was groping for a 
shell. I saw a fine flock of ringbills 


flying low and lined up with the pre- 
cision of a trained company. Upon 
sighting the decoys they veered instant- 
ly, down the channel toward us, until 
their yellow eyes could be distinctly 
discerned ; and they swept over the 
stools and received our four barrels. 
Spat, spat, and spat again. Three dead 
and two winged. We knocked over the 
cripples before they could steal into the 
canes. Then, with seven dead birds 
drifting toward the west bank of the 
river, where they could be recovered 
later on, | felt content. 

Up in the blue a yellowleg piped 
sweetly, and I amused myself answering 
the plaintive note. The little gray bird 
high overhead was evidently looking for 
company, and swung in a broad circle 
to my call. Then I heard the shrill 
tinkle of a goldeneye or whistlewing 
in flight, and sunk back amid the canes 
to locate him. This I had no difficulty 
in doing, for he came directly up-stream, 
though out of shot. The decoys proved 
too strong a temptation, however, and 
the big black-and-white fellow swung 
out over the marsh and came in from 
behind me with a whiz of wings, pass- 
ing directly over my head, and so low 
that it seemed well nigh impossible for 
me to escape detection. As he passed I 
rose upon my knees and sent an ounce 
of chilled sixes on their mission. There 
was a resounding splash as num- 
ber eight fell lifeless, fanning the air 
with his upturned yellow feet a moment 
before being carried by the rapid cur- 
rent down to join those gone before. 

A moment later a merganser ran the 
gauntlet and passed on unscathed. From 
somewhere it suddenly appeared, mov- 
ing at a tremendous pace, and when I 
first discovered it my companion was 
directly in line. Conde’s barrels were 
also leveled, and he was waiting for the 
bird to pass out of range with me. A 
second later he ripped away with two 
shots, and then I followed suit. I 
thought I detected a slight stagger, but 
this may have been due to surprise. 
Anyhow the merganser’s course re- 
mained unchanged, and the throttle was 
drawn back still another notch. “We 
didn’t want that bird, anyway,” I called 
across where a figure was blowing the 
smoke from its gun and pouring forth 
anathemas on the head of the man who 
supplied the shells. This was our only 
bad break during the entire morning. 
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I was inspecting the 
clump of poplars, where 
of crows were in noisy 
Down over them dashed a flock of 
thirty or forty bluebills, closely fol- 
lowed by another and still another flock. 
When I again saw them they were with- 
in fifty rods of our stands, and coming 
like the wind. A low whistle to warn 
my companion, and I fixed my eyes on 
the approaching mass. Thesun gleamed 
brightly on their mottled backs as they 
wheeled with beautiful precision and 
passed over the decoys without slacken- 
ing their pace. 

Bang, bang, bang, bang ! 


tops of a 
a company 
convention. 


Four, five, 
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six, dropped out, and, as good luck would 
have it, none of them required shooting 
over. We had therefore only to keep 
under cover, thrust in fresh shells and 
watch for the coming of the second 
flock. They came, but were a trifle 
high, and our four barrels brought 
down three. The third bunch followed 
the second so closely that they took 
alarm at the sound of our shots and 
swung out over the marsh. 

Half an hour longer we maintained our 
positions, during which time we picked 
up two more bluebills. Then we pulled 
up the decoys and drifted down to the 
shanty, well satisfied. 





SUMMER DAWN. 


weet softly sleeps the rested earth, while hints 
Of dawning whisper in her dreams. Dim tints 
Of green imprint the veiling dusk, the mist 
A lighter silence holds, and all things list 
As young hearts listen for the wings of fate 
To waft them joy for which ‘tis joy to wait. 


Ah! the little leaves awake, 

One here, one there, 

And gently, flutteringly shake 
With tiny, delightful thrills of bliss 
At the tender touch of the first fresh kiss 
Of the waking morning air, 

Then settle again to rest, 

One here, one there, 

By the passing air 

So sweetly, sweetly caressed 

From sleep, they are fain, are fain 
To sleep and be wakened again. 


Hark ! from off a sheltered bough 
Speaks a bird upon her nest 
To the birdlings ’neath her breast : 
‘‘ Peep, peep, good-bye to sleep, 
Night is done, comes the sun, 
Waken wee ones now.” 
Then a stronger note is heard 
From the throat of father bird, 
Ringing out through dewy hush 
Now a faintly spreading flush 
Blushes east, and dawn is here, 
Brightening into morning clear. 
AURILLA FurRBER 
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A FISHING CONVERT. 


BY OLIVER KEMP. 


ing,and I knew by something in her 

tone that my wife knewit. As soon 

as I was myself aware that the 
humor was coming on me, she had, I 
felt sure, observed the symptoms and 
decided to nip my plans in the bud. So 
when the seemingly innocent question 
came, ‘‘Where are you going in the 
morning, dear?” I answered in the most 
indifferent manner I could assume, “Oh, 
nowhere in particular.” Then I dove 


| WANTED to go fishing in the morn- 


down behind my paper and bit my lip. 


Quick as a flash—I knew jt was coming 
as soon as I spoke—came the apparently 
joyous rejoinder: 

“T am so glad, because Frances is 
coming over in the morning and we 
want you to go to the falls with us.” 

“Why—ah—yes. That will be very 
nice,” I answered, and then began some 
calculating which was interrupted by the 
entrance of Frances and her husband. 

“Do come down to the river with us 
and see the sunset. It is magnificent to- 
night.” Frances did not know how kind 
she was being tome. My fifty years are 
beginning to bear their weight upon 
me and for that reason I did not care to 
endure the fatigue of a mountain climb. 
At any rate I did not intend to go to the 
falls in the morning if I could help it, 
and I did intend to go fishing. A plan for 
converting this young wife of mine had 
formed in my mind, and needed but the 
opportunity which Frances offered, to 
begin putting it in operation. I seized 
my advantage at once, although in my 
haste I came near spoiling it all. 





“It zs gorgeous, my dear; I have been 
watching it for the last quarter of 
an hour. But I feel a little too tired to 
walk to the ferry to-night. Why don’t 
you go down, dearest?” This last tomy 
wife. She gave me a quick glance, saw 
I wasn’t looking at her, studied my face 
for a moment and then went with them, 
bidding me to “remember the whist 
party to-night.” 

I might as well say at once that my 
wife was unalterably opposed to my 
hunting or fishing and such “ nonsense.” 
Nothing that I could say or do would 
change her. She “just didn’t see any 
sense in such foolishness, and she didn’t 
want to hear anything more about it.” 
There’s argument for you. You can’t 
convince anyone like that, so I just 
used to slip off occasionally when the 
river called too loudly for me and go 
a-fishing. 

My bait pail was in the cellar, and I 
quickly brought it up and made good 
time to the village, where one of the 
residents kept small catfish in a horse- 
trough, But his net was broken and by 
the time he had dipped up fifty of those 
inside-out pincushions and I reached the 
turn on the road above the house, an 
hour had elapsed, and I could see my 
wife sitting on the top stepof the porch. 
There was nothing for it but to put on 
a bold front. 

“Well, dear, back again ? was the sun- 
set fine ?” 

No answer, so I tried it again. ‘“‘ There 
wasn't any mail this evening; I’ve just 
been after it.” Then I bit my lip. 





















































“Did you take that pail to get the 
mail in ?” 

“The pail? Oh— yes — well — no. 
Thought J might see Howell, you know, 
and ah—that is, get some bait.” 

“Tam sure I don’t need bait any more 
than you do, so you may as well let the 
nasty little things go, unless you intend 
to pose there the rest of the evening. 
I’m going in.” 

“Yes, that’s right; get your hat and 
cape on; I will be ready in just a 
moment. You'll need your cape, you 
know; the—eh—the nights It was 
no use; my eyes caught her withering 
glance. 

“Sit down, please; I want to talk to 
you,” she said. 

“Why, we haven't time——”’ 

“ You can stand then if you think you 
will be more comfortable. You surely 
haven’t any idea of going out with me.” 

“Oh, yes, I have.” 

“ Well J have not. Now, sir, do you 
intend to accompany me in the morn- 
ing, or is the company of some slimy 
fish more to your liking? Answer me, 
sir.” 

“ Certainly there is nothing, dear, that 
I prefer to your society ; and I declare 
you become that gown so well that I 
don’t wonder the colors have gone 
from the heavens. If you want me to 
— 

“Did you think I asked you to come 
because I didn’t want you ?” 

“ Not in the least, but I feel very 
badly indeed that you never accompany 
me when / ask it.” 

‘What enjoyment would I find, I 
should like to know, sitting in the broil- 
ing sun, in a dirty, fishy boat, doing 
absolutely nothing but hold a stick like 
some other imbecile?” 

“You never could hold a stick like 
that,” I said, indignantly. “ But I think 
you might come with me just once. 
I'll tell you what I’ll do. If you will 
come with me to-morrow, do exactly as 
I tell you for two hours and then can 
‘honestly say you didn’t have a good 
time, I’ll give up fishing” (for that day, 
I reserved). She was going to protest 
but I went on, set the pail down with a 
thump, splashing the water on the floor, 
took down my reserve rod and explained, 
as fast as my tongue could waggle, 
about reels, and hooks, and line, and 
leaders, and wound up by throwing my 
arms around her and—wewent a-fishing. 











A FISHING CONVERT. 





Ig! 


In the morning, my wife appeared in 
a very pretty morning gown and one of 
those beautiful hats that look as if some 
poor bird had roosted there and sudden- 
ly shed all its feathers. I eyed the rig 
with some apprehension, but said noth- 
ing for fear of causing a change of 
mind. After a short walk from the 
cottage, past the hotels, and over the 
hill by the old cemetery, we soon arrived 
at a point about half a mile up the 
river from Dingman’s Ferry. Theriver 
was a little higher than usual and the 
roar of the rift below us could be heard 
quite plainly. Madam would not em- 
bark until the seat had been well 
washed and dried, the dirt scraped from 
the bottom, and every drop of water 
thoroughly mopped up and squeezed 
over the side. She “wasn't going to 
have the horrid old boat sink.” I was 
kept so busily employed that we ar- 
rived at a point some hundred yards 
above the rift before I discovered that 
we had forgotten the anchor. The tide 
was not swift just here and I determined 
to try afew casts without anchoring. So 
I baited my wife’s hook to the tune of 
“Oh poor, dear little thing,” and threw 
her line overboard. Then I told her to 
let the line float slowly down-stream, 
and left her. My own line was soon 
out, but a good half hour was spent 
without a strike. I had to frequently 
pick up the oars and row up-stream 
when we approached too close to the 
rift. 

My wife’s face was a study. Bored 
was written all over it, and an unut- 
tered look of “I told you so” greeted 
me whenever I caught her eye. One 
never catches big strings at Dingman’s, 
but I certainly did hope that this was a 
day when we might get something, and 
was beginning to feel very anxious 
when my wife’s rod bent so suddenly 
that she slid over to one side of the 
boat, nearly upsetting us. I told her 
quickly to begin reeling in and to keep 
the line taut. Then out of the water 
he jumped, a small bass of about a 
pound. In a few minutes he was net- 
ted. Indeed, I had hard work to keep 
my wife from reeling him through the 
tip. 

“Isn’t he a big one? My, how he 
pulled.” Madam was plainly excited 
and a little nervous, for she threw out 
her line again without waiting to have 
it baited. 
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“Oh, hurry up and put another of 
those horrid things on ; I want to catch 
another fish.” I did as directed, and by 
that time had hooked one about the 
same size and after playing it for 
a while brought it alongside. Then I 
hooked a larger one, and after that a 
five-pounder. I called to my wife to 
take the oars and pull us up-stream, 
which she did, my fish following in a 
wide circle. It wasa fine battle. High 
out of the water he would jump, then, 
like a flash, dart here and there, paus- 
ing at intervals to skulk. 

Meantime the exertion of rowing had 
brought a fine color to Madam’s face, 
and some perspiration too, I think. Her 
hat was sitting jauntily on one hair, the 
ruffle of her skirts, too, was dragging co- 
quettishly inthe water, but hereyes were 
flashing, and half the time she was so 
afraid my fish would get away that she 
was reaching to take the rod in her own 
hands. About this time her reel began 
to whir, and she caught up the rod and 
landed a nice bass about the time I 
landed mine. We were by then close 
to the rift, so I sat down and rowed 
vigorously to get out of danger, and the 
sport began anew. With a wild rusha 
big bass had taken my wife’s bait, and 
was doing his best to get over the falls. 
But my wife’s thumb was on the reel, 
and I knew he couldn’t take the line 
very far. J had been under that thumb 
myself. Then the bass started on a 
sweeping circle up-stream, and the line 
cut the water with a merry dash. 

“Reel in hard!” I called, and Madam 
worked as if her life depended on it. 
Suddenly he started straight for the 
boat, and the reel fairly screeched. 
Then the line overran and snarled, the 
fish went under the boat, circled, came 
to the top, jumped, and was gone. Her 
look of utter helplessness and dismay 
was pitiful. 

“ Never mind, dear; plenty more,” I 
said, as I baited her hook. Then I 
struck another big one. As I rose to 
get-more freedom in playing him I saw 


we were close to the rift and moving: 


toward it swiftly, so I again called to 
my wife to take the oars. Just as she 
picked them up a savage jerk on her 
line pulled the whole outfit overboard, 
rod, reel and line. Amy made a frantic 
clutch after them, my fish was employ- 
ing me, and-in a second, with a lurch, 
a thump and a bang that landed me 


nicely under a seat in the bow, the boat 
went over the rift. I crawled out as 
quickly as I could, gave a couple of 
tugs on my line, found my fish gone, 
looked around at my wife, and laughed 
until my ribs were sore. At this she 
burst out crying. 

“What are you laughing at, I’d like 
to know? If you had let me alone I 
wouldn’t have lost my fish and pole and 
reel and—and everything.” 

“True! but we were going over the 
rift——” 

“We went over anyway, didn’t we?” 
she retorted. “And if you hadn’t in- 
terfered I’d have them all now.” 

“Never mind, dear; I'll get you a 
brand -new outfit, and we'll go again 
some other day.” 

“Some other day? I’m going this 
very afternoon, so when you get through 
sitting there like a bump on a log and 
looking as if you hadn’t an idea in the 
world, you can row me ashore and get 
that new rod at once.” 

This rowing ashore was all right, but 
since both oars were gone a seat had to 
do the duty of a paddle. 

On the way home my wife regained 
some of her lost spirits, and during 
dinner talked of nothing but her two 
lost fish. 

After dinner it clouded up and threat- 
ened rain, but I went to the village and 
bought the best available apologies for 
a rod and reel. Amy looked at them 
and asked : 

“Were they the best you could get?” 

“The verv best,” I replied. “But I 
will whip the rod with silk, add some 
guides and a new tip this afternoon, and 
you will be all ready for fishing when 
the weather is fine.” 

“Look here, Edward, I’m going this 
afternoon if it rains pitchforks, and if 
you won't take me I'll go alone, so you 
might just as well give up inventing 
excuses right now.” 

And go we did, though there was a 
complete change in the Madam’s attire, 
and we fished through the dashing, pour- 
ing rain until nightfall with never so 
much as a nibble to reward us. But 
that was the initiation, and frequently 
after a day’s shopping Amy runs up to 
my study and spreads out gleefully 
before me her new purchases of fishing 
tackle. I tell you, my boy, women, like 


bass, need careful managing to land 
them as you want them. 
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EATHER con- 
ditions were 
strongly against 
good sport when 
the trout season 
opened in Long 
Island waters. 
Dark skies and 
bitter, blustering 
winds keptall but 
the keenest 
sportsmen within 
While 
of the 
Long Island 
Country Club, the 
Suffolk, Brookhaven, and Southside killed some 
fairish fish in their well-stocked waters, but 
few satisfactory catches were recorded, Up 
to the time of writing the weather has remained 
far too cold and unsettled for enjoyable fishing, 
and it is quite true that the sport so far has 
fallen considerably short of the standard for 
that of the same period of 1898. Fish are 
plentiful enough, and warmer weather will 
surely bring heavier baskets. 

By the time this number of Outinc shall 
have reached its readers, anglers will be turn- 
ing toward the later waters. The liquid net- 
works of northern New York, Pennsylvania, 
Connecticutand Maine will attract their regular 
quota, while, as usual, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, northern Ontario and Quebec provinces 
will afford that royal sport which visitors have 
been accustomed to. And before this season 
shall have passed away, some magnificent new 
territory may be opened, wherein lovers of rod 
and rifle may find such sport as they perhaps 
have dreamed of, but seldom enjoyed. 

North of the ancient city of Quebec lie leagues 
upon leagues of the grandly picturesque Lau- 
rentian country, with countless waters literally 


doors. 
members 
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teeming with trout, and with thousands of 
miles of ancient forest and broad barrens, 
where moose and caribou are found in suffi- 
cient numbers, even a novice going in quest of 


The nearer portions of this region are already 
well known, and a number of clubs have been 
established at desirable points, but the terri- 
tories so occupied comprise only a trifling frag- 
ment when compared with the gigantic whole. 
Many of us have traversed the 190 miles be- 
tween Quebec and Lake St. John; we know 
the swift waters and broad and lesser lakes of 
that region, and the silver flood of Lake St. 
John, the tumultuous birth of mighty Saguenay, 
together with something of the many rivers 
which pour into St. John. A number of my 
readers, too, have killed the hard-fighting and 
buck-jumping ouananiche, and have rested 
after the battle at Grande Decharge, or Rober- 
val, but few indeed have penetrated to the 
lonely tarns and streams of the adjoining 
wilderness and killed trout, where anglers are 
almost unknown, or dropped their moose and 
caribou, their grouse and wild fowl, where the 
taint of powder is something new to the wild 
inhabitants of forest and plain. Something 
more shall be given upon this interesting sub- 
ject later on. 

For the benefit of those who have not their 
own favorites to swear by, I mention a few use- 
ful flies for May: Montreal, yellow dun, yel- 
low May, hawthorn, turkey brown, red dun 
fox, buck-tail, little dark spinner, Seth Green, 
ibis and guinea, Kineo, Bangor, professor, 
Parmachenee belle, white ibis, royal coachman, 
silver doctor, white miller, golden ibis, the 
hackles, and the bee. Among artificial lures 
are the grasshopper, white moth, black gnat, 
cowdung fly, green and gray drakes, yellow 
dun, the bee, and the Marlow buzz. Worms, 
bits of pork fat, the eye or fin of a captured 
trout, and various larve and matured insects, 
are reliable baits. Ep, W. Sanpys. 
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THE MARSH HAWK (Czrcus hudsonius). 


MAGINE a bright, sunny day on the 
marshes. Far upon every side spreads a 
mighty level of mingled drabs and greens, 
where the new growths struggle to hide 
the old. In the distance, upon the one 

hand, vague, purplish masses, like low-lying 
clouds, tell where the grand old woods ring 
that side of the wet lands; turn about, and far 
away a continuous flashing with flecks of white 
in ceaseless movement prove that the bosom of 
the lake is restless even upon so soft a day. 
Above all, the grand dome of flawless blue, and 
through the center of the scene the broad, cur- 
rentless creek, winding like a silver serpent fol- 
lowing its sleepy, lazy way. Such is the home 
of the marsh hawk. 

It is a restful picture, but there is wild life 
ali about. Here and there in the coarse grass 
a gleam of water hints of placid pools where 
the piedbilled grebes travel and go under with 
an oily movement which scarce creates a ripple. 
Grave, slate-tinted coots slowly cruise along 
the borders of the creek, while from the cover 
well-hidden rails indulge in wheezy merriment 
and send forth rasping queries as to how things 
go outside. A bluewing slips by at quarter 
speed, for there is no danger now, and an old 
mallard rises on silent wings and winnows low 
over the grass to some better pool. He is in no 
hurry, hence his flight is noiseless. 

A redwing blackbird in ebon uniform and 
glowing epaulets rocks upon a bending stalk 
and flutes his cheery challenge to the accompa- 
niment of the marsh wren’s wee snare drum. 
A snipe bores off in the eye of the indolent 
breeze to where dozens of his fellows are feed- 
ing, and mellow pipings float from muddy bor- 
ders and shallows where plover and sandpipers 
trot or wade at will. Ominous, dark and reso- 
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lute, a narrow-winged peregrine dashes across 
the view, while all swimming life founders and 
all wading life seeks cover, for well they know 
the remorseless freebooter, nor will they reap- 
pear until that fateful form is lost in blue dis- 
tance. And throughout the grass, viewless 
and unsuspected, stand or crouch the szdemt 
feathered folk—the short-eared owls, the bit- 
terns, and others that keep solemn vigil over 
their own affairs, 

Away across the marsh a dark speck appears. 
It soon resolves itself into a large, brownish 
bird, whose broad wings ply with easy. meas- 
ured strokes (it never sails), as it beats the 
marshes as a well-trained setter would work in 
quest of game, ‘To and fro it veers and tacks, 
its telescopic eye reading at a glance each 
riddle of the snarl of grass below, and presently 
it ‘cuts down” to seize its favorite prey, an 
unwary, short-tailed field mouse. The bird 
comes on, but by some mysterious instinct it 
appears to know exactly where you are con- 
cealed, and it passes that spot beyond the reach 
of any ordinary gun. Its movements are, so 
far as you can tell, merely whimsical, as it 

carelessly swings from you, but wait until you 
know this hawk better and you will learn that 
nearly every one of its kind will act so. 

As the bird swerves you see the warm, rusty 
color of its lower parts, and as it turns straight 
away alarge white spot upon the upper tail 
coverts proves beyond possibility of a doubt 
that the bird in question 1s a female, or a young 
specimen of the marsh hawk. Long, pointed 
wings, long tail, steady flight with no sailing, 
the conspicuous white spot, and the habit of 
beating low over the marshes and meadows, 
will always identify the female and young of 
this species. 

The male in full adult plumage bears so scant 
aresemblance to his mate that few ordinary 
sportsmen can identify him. He, as is usual 
with birds of prey, is somewhat smaller than 
the female, Seen at a distance he might read- 
ily be mistaken for a gull, as the general effect 
of his plumage is a beautiful, silvery, bluish 
gray. He is also much shyer than his consort, 
and seldom affords a chance to the gun. 

All too trequently men who should know 
better endeavor to kill this hawk. It should 
never be shot. Its food consists of reptiles, lo- 
custs, grasshoppers and small mammals, and if 
it ever attacks poultry the harm it does is in- 
finitesimal when compared to the valuable serv- 
ice it renders, 

The male measures from 17 to Ig inches in 
length ; the female about two inches longer. 
Its range extends over North America, and 
south to Panama. ‘The nest is built upon the 
ground in marshes and meadows, and contains 
four or five whitish eggs, which sometimes 
show irregular brownish markings. This hawk 
is said to fly at night, but this I have never ob- 
served. The illustration is from a specimen 
secured on the marshes contiguous to Lake St. 
Clair. 


THE SPORTSMEN’'S SHOW, 


Now that a genuine sportsmen’s show has 
been given in New York, and has scored the 
success I long ago predicted for the read thin 
a few comments may not be out of place. The 
recent show was very different from the for- 
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mer ‘trade shows,” and the public had no 
sooner grasped the fact that it was to get some- 
thing worth having for its money than the big 
Garden was filled by a delighted crowd. This 
was all very well; the enterprise deserved all 
the praise and support so freely lavished upon 
it, but among some of the novel features and 
changes were a few of questionable value. For 
instance, the abolition of fly-casting was per- 
haps going a bit too far. A modification of 
last year’s programme and the introduction of 
some bait-casting and casting from a boat, as 
in actual fishing, might have been better. 

The trapshooting, too, while it excited a cer- 
tain amount of interest, was too whimsical in 
its main features to be of any value to sforts- 
men. Under the conditions which governed 
the shooting, and which were rendered neces- 
sary by the space available, the several matches 
were just so many ‘‘cinches” for the * hired 
men,” who are well paid to illustrate the mer- 
its of certain guns and ammunition. Such 
shooting is not sport, nor does it interest men 
who follow sport for sport’s sake. To the pro- 
fessionals it was simply a matter of business, 
while to the amateurs it was a matter of get- 
ting beaten ; nor, by the way, was it regular 
or useful practice. 

The high dive, as its awful ending proved, 
should not have been introduced. ‘This thing 
and all kindred exhibitions have no place at a 
sportsman’s show. 

The tank proved the great attraction. The 
various contests, swimming, polo, etc., caught 
the crowd and certainly were interesting, but 
in my opinion altogether too much time was de- 
voted to them, All that owners of carefully 
prepared and expensive exhibits saw, most of 
the time, was a solid wall of human backs, the 
owners of which paid no more attention to the 
animals, wild fowl and other exhibits than if 
they had not been there. Suchastate of things 
was hardly fair. Half as much of the tank 
business would have been quite sufficient, for 
it would not have congested the crowd about 
the tank, while it would have given visitors 
time to stroll around, see everything and be 
much more comfortable. Incidentally it would 
have been much fairer to the exhibitors. 

Now a word about OurTine’s part of the big 
show. The neat exhibit won unstinted praise, 
which it well deserved. Prominent features 
were beautiful original drawings by masters of 
sporting subjects—alas! that some of those 
clever brushes have been laid down forever 
All sorts of sporting goods, trophies, etc., com- 
pleted the pleasing display. Among the lead- 
ing firms whose best work was represented 
were: The Rochester Optical Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., Premo camera; Gundlack Optical Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., Korona camera; Winchester 
Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Ct., repeat- 
ing shotgun ; Savage Arms Co., Utica, N. Y., 
Savage rifle; Parker Bros., Meriden, Ct., shot- 
gun; Martin & Martin, 235 Fifth avenue, New 
York, saddle and bridle ; Montague City Rod 
Co., bamboo fly-rods ; Martin Novelty Works, 
Ilion, N. Y., automatic reel ; Yawman & Erbe 
Manufacturing Co., Rochester, N. Y., auto- 
matic reel; Bridgeport Gun Implement Co., 
golf sticks and caddie bags; Fred Sauter, 3 
North William street, New York, fine taxider- 
my ; W.W. Hart & Co., 48 East Twelfth street, 
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New York, mounted trophies ; Horace Part- 
ridge & Co., 84 Franklin street, Boston, Mass., 
tennis goods and hockey sticks ; A. G. Spauld- 
ing & Bros., 15 Beekman street, New York, 
athletic goods; T. J. Shaw & Co , Boston, Mass., 
oars and paddles ; Horton Manufacturing Co., 
Bristol, Ct., Bristol steel rods ; A. B. Hendry 
& Co., New Haven, Ct., reels. 

At the time of writing, the first annual ex- 
hibit and tournament of the Maryland Sports- 
men’s Exposition Association promised to score 
a gratifying success. Rifle and revolver shoot- 
ing, field trials and fly and bait casting were 
prominent features of an attractive programme. 
The dates were April 17th to 24th. 

THE BIG TRAP-SHOOTING EVENTS, 

The sport under the auspices of the Inter- 
state Trap-Shooting Association began at Elk- 
wood Park, April roth, with a series of sweeps. 
The important event of April r2th was the 
Powder Handicap, for which no less than 213 
competitors faced the traps. The birds were a 
fair lot and a brisk wind favored them. The 
conditions were 15 birds each ; $10 entrance; 
birds, 60 cents per pair ; 30 yards’ boundary ; 
handicaps the same as for the Grand American. 

At the finish thirty men had killed straight 
strings, and they divided $2,130. Their names 
were as follows: J. J. Hallowell, Philadelphia, 
28; J. E. Riley, a City, 28; R. Valen- 
tine, Monroeville, O., 28 ; Dr. Kibby, Marshall- 
town, Ia., 27; George *Roll, Blue Island, III, 
29; F. Lane, Marshalltown, Ia., 26; J. Barto, 
Chicago, 28; A. D. Sperry, Rock Island, 27 
H. R. Sweeney, Albany, 27; Colonel Martin, 
Buffington, S. D., 28; E. C. Johnson, Atlantic 
City. 30; H L. Crosby, Batavia, N. Y., 3 
J. Dallas, Cleveland, O., 26; E. Voris, Craw- 
fordsville, Ind., 28; B,. Le Roy, Campbells, 


Mass., 28 ; Ben Teifel, Covington, Ky., 28; J. 
A. R. Elliott, Kansas City, 31; C. E. Francis, 


Wilkesbarre, 28; P. S. Steubener, Bladensburg, 
Md., 27; C. Grimm, Clear Lake, Ia., 30; C. B. 
Dicks, Cincinnati, 30; E. Bingham, Chicago, 
29;R. Kleim, Spirit Lake, Ia.,-27 ; O. Zwerg, 
Jr., Chebogan, Wis., 26; W. D. Burgess, Oma- 
ha, 28; B. F. Popham. Memphis, 26 ; Aaron 
Woodruff, Elizabeth, N. J., 28; R. P. Wood, 
Brooklyn, 27; W V. Elliston, Nashville, Tenn., 
29, and E. L, Post, New York, 27, Forty-nine 
men killed 14 out of 15. 


THE GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP, 


The seventh Grand American Handicap 
opened April 12th. No less than 263 of the 
cleverest live-bird shots in the country faced 
the traps, the biggest entry list on record. 
Threawomen competed, Sixty-six of the entries 
finished the ninth round with clean scores. 

The Grand American Handicap, which has 
now become the greatest shooting fixture in the 
world, was inaugurated i in1893. Itthen had 21 
entries, the winner being Robert A. Welch. 
In 1894 the entries numbered 54, and the win- 
ner was Thos, W. Morfey. In 1895 the entries 
had increased to 61, the winner being John G, 
Messner. In 1896 there were 109 entries, with 
O. R. Dickey, winner. In 1897 135 out of 146 
entries faced the traps, the winner being Hon. 
Thomas A.'Marshall. In 1898 there were 207 
entries, of which 197 competed. E, D. Fulford 
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was the winner. All of the above, with the ex- 
ception of Messner, took part in the big affair. 

The conditions governing the Grand Ameri- 
can are as follows: Twenty-five birds, $25 
entrance, birds extra, not class shooting, 
handicaps 25 to 33 yards ; $1,500 guaranteed by 
the Interstate Association and all surplus 
added ; sterling silver trophy and $600 to the 
first high gun, $500 to second high gun, and 
$400 to third high gun. All money in the 


purse in excess of the $1,500 will be divided in 
accordance with the number of entries received. 
The handicappers this year were Messrs. 
Nae Pentz, B. Waters, W. R. Hobart, W. K. 
ark, Hon. T. A. Marshall, T. A. Divine and 
Elmer E. Shaner, 





DOGS OF TO-DAY—THE DALMATIAN 
DOGS, 


AND DANISH 


PINIONS differ broadly regarding the 
beauty and value of these formerly 
very popular, but at present, compar- 
atively rare breeds. ‘Thirty years ago 
choice specimens might be found in 

almost any city or town, the dogs either follow- 
ing swell equipages or hanging about stables. 
A devoted attachment to horses and to things 
horsy has ever been a marked characteristic of 
the Dalmatian and the Danish, and from this 
peculiarity has come their popular name of 
‘coach dogs.” Not infrequently they are 
dubbed ‘‘ plum-pudding dogs,” a term presum- 
ably suggested by their peculiar markings. 

These dogs are extremely handsome in the 
eyes of those who can admire a coat which 
looks as though a number of jet-black wafers 
had been carefully pasted upon a snow-white 
background, but to me the coloration too closely 
resembles that of certain angular rocking-horses 
which the youth of my day used to prize as 
gifts direct from the gods. Neither variety 
can lay claim to anything of a “sporty” ap- 
pearance, which may, in a measure, account 
for their loss of admirers, for of late true sport 
has ruled in almost all directions. 

The Dalmatian, properly, is a variety of the 
pointer and in his native country he is used in 
the field, where he is said to perform fairly 
well in a pottering sort of a way. His nose 
lacks the delicacy of the pointer's, but this may 
be owing to the fact that he has never received 
that careful attention in the matters of breed- 
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At the close of the sixth round 165 guns had 
scored straight strings. The close of the ninth 
round found there were 66 straight scores. At 
the close of the twenty-fourth round seven men 
had straight strings. When shooting was re- 
sumed next morning, Marshall, Hoffman, Jack- 
son, Knowlton, Grimm and Roll killed their 
birds and finished with 25 straight. In the 
shoot off, miss and out, Roll and Hoffman 
missed in the first round ; Knowlton and Jack- 
son missed in the sixth. Marshall and Grimm 
shot it out to the thirty-third round, where 
Grimm slipped up on an easy one, leaving Tom 
Marshall, Mayor of Keithsburg, Ill., the winner 
for the second time, he having won it in 1. 97. 

Ep. W. Sanpys. 
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ing and developing field qualities and *‘ bird- 
sense,” which has been so lavishly bestowed 
upon the pointer. 

The color of finely marked dogs of these 
breeds would be conspicuous, and in conse- 
quence useful for work in cover, but the ensem- 
ble is altogether too fantastic and too suggest- 
ive of the harlequin, or toy, to please sports- 
men, who prefer what looks workmanlike and 
handsome in combination. 

The Dalmatian is a showy, well-formed ani- 
mal of the pointer type, having what might be 
termed a poor pointer head. A good dog would 
stand about twenty-four or twenty-five inches 
high. The body-color is the purest white, spot- 
ted with black. The rounder and more evenly 
distributed and sharply defined are these spots, 
the finer the coat. Spots of nearly a uniform 
size are most desirable, especially if they are 
about one inch in diameter. The dog is never 
so happy as when he is with horses, either in 
the stable or accompanying them upon the 
road. 

He is too large to be kept at his best in a city 
house, his proper place being where he can in- 
dulge in plenty of exercise. In intelligence he 
is somewhat below the standard of either point- 
ers or spaniels, and according to my experience, 
he, like many pointers, is sometimes inclined to 
be a bit surly and snappish. One of the few 
dogs that ever bit me as though he meant it 
was of this breed, and he appeared to enjoy the 
incident until I had begun to reason with him, 
my arguments consisting of about every thing 
that lay around loose in the immediate vicinity. 

So far as I can see, this dog stands little 
chance of ever regaining his lost popularity. 
Localities which once knew and admired him, 
know him no more, and not for years have I 
seen one of his kind following a fashionable 
trap. At the bench shows, too, one seldom ob- 
serves a really choice specimen, and entries are 
extremely rare, which fact seems to indicate 
that the ‘‘ coach dog’s ” day will soon be past. 

The small Danish dog is merely a smaller 
edition of the Dalmatian, spotted like his rela- 
tive, and showing the same fondness for the 
stable and its inmates. With due allowance 


for the difference in heads, these dogs might be 
judged under the standard for heavy and light- 
weight pointers, uniformity of size and distribu- 
tion of spots being one of the most important 
Nomap. 


points, 
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IN THE EAST. 

HE college baseball season for 1899, just 
beginning as this is written, promises to 
be most successful. From present pros- 
pects no one team seems to have any 

very decided advantage over all the others, and 
all the teams representing the larger colleges 
have, perhaps, an unusual number of places to 
be filled with new men. On this account, and 
because the cold weather has delayed the begin- 
ning of outdoor practice some two or three 
wee!ss, it is more than usually difficult to give 
any very clear idea of what may be expected 
of the various teams this year. Yale, Princeton 
and Cornell have taken the usual Southern trip, 
and come back with an unusually small per- 
centage of victories—a fact which is accounted 
for in a large measure by this lack of outdoor 
practice. Yale in particular had done almost 
no outdoor work, and what seems to be a poor 
showing against Georgetown and Virginia is, if 
all the circumstances are taken into account, 
really a very creditable one. Harvard started 
on a Southern trip about April 12, after only ten 
days of outdoor work. 

The rules show no changes important for 
amateurs except the new balk rule. This is a 
most elaborate description of ail the tricks and 
peculiarities formerly practiced by the various 
professional pitchers, and a formal declaration 
that they are all balks and entitle the runner to 
a base. The newrule also provides that every 
time a pitcher makes a motion to throw to a 
base he must make the throw or be guilty of a 
balk. This is the only new feature of the balk 
rule, and is designed to aid the base runners 
by helping them to get a start on an attempt 
to steal. Whether it will have this effect or, 
indeed, any effect, is a matter of doubt and a 
fruitful topic for discussion. 

Yale’s team would be in excellent condition 
for the season's work if the battery candidates 
were a little more seasoned. Greenway, Yale's 
crack pitcher and one of the best ball players 
college baseball ever produced, has graduated, 
and the prominent candidates for his place 
seem to be all from the entering class. Cook, 
Robertson and Simonds all have excellent rep- 
utations as pitchers on school teams, and will, 
doubtless, make first-class men with proper 
seasoning. Just at present, however, Yale's 
supporters may be pardoned for wishing that 
at least one of them had had a year's ’varsity 
experience. Cook and Robertson have so far 
done the best work, Simonds proving unsteady 
in his games on the Southern trip. The two 
first-named did excellent work against the New 
York League team, April 8th. For catchers 
Yale has no first-class man, Sullivan being the 
best. He has had considerable experience, but 
is light and rather erratic in his throwing—a 
great handicap to a college team. Hirsh is 
pushing him hard for the place. Wear has been 
brought in from the outfield and put on first 
base, where he fits in nicely. DeSaulles, Camp 
and Bronson are at second, short and third re- 
spectively, and are all good fielders and base- 
runners, and Camp is a good hitter. The two 
former are veterans and Bronson has had one 
year’s experience. The outfield 1s not so well 


settled. Wallace will play right and Quinby, 
an Andover freshman, whose two brothers have 
played on Yale ball teams, will probably play 
center. He is an excellent fielder and batted 
well on the Southern trip. There are several 
candidates for left field, but Eddy seems the 
best, with Clark a close second. This team 
will field well and be strong in base-running, 
but is now weak at the bat and, so far, has no 
strong battery. Hall and Gibson are trying for 
the pitcher's position, and Gibson, who pitched 
for last year’s freshman team, promises well. 
The team is to be in charge of Carter, Reator 
and Greenway, and certainly could not be in 
better hands, If these men can develop a 
pitcher out of their lot, Yale will be strong. 

Princeton is in a very different condition, for 
she has a catcher who leaves nothing to be de- 
sired and a fine lot of pitchers. Kafer is an 
ideal backstop and a fine thrower and hitter, 
and, Campbell, his substitute, is a very strong 
player. Hildebrand is a very effective pitcher, 
with plenty of strength, speed, curves and con- 
trol, and with Kafer makes a very strong bat- 
tery. Harrison is also doing effective work, 
and Meir and Braly will be used in the minor 
games. Princeton is very strong in batteries. 
The infield is an uncertain quantity as it has a 
lot of new material. Chapman, Steinwender 
and Watkins at first, second and short, are all 
new to their places on a Princeton team. Hut- 
chins at third has had a year’sexperience. With 
an infield composed of new men, there is always 
an excellent chance for a team to go to pieces 
and get to ‘‘ throwing the ballaround.” Every 
follower of baseball knows what that means. 
Princeton’s infield then is largely an unknown 
quality, but will gain much from having such 
a battery as Hildebrand and Kafer. In the 
outfield, Suter will probably play right. He is 
a good fielder and base-runner and a fair batter. 
P. Meir, Black and Brown are the candidates 
for the other places with the chances in favor 
of the first-named two. It will be seen that 
Princeton will have three new infielders and 
two new outfielders, The new men are said to 
be strong fielders, and they certainly did better 
at the bat than Yale on the Southern trip. From 
present indications, however, Princeton will be 
hard to score against, but perhaps not herself a 
very heavy scoring team. And yet, with so 
many new men, it is impossible to say about 
probabilities. 

Princeton’s schedule does not call for any 
Pennsylvania games, which perhaps bears most 
heavily on Pennsylvania. We should all enjoy 
a Princeton-Pennsylvania series. 

Pennsylvania’s ball team has remained un- 
usually quiet this season and has played few 
games, so that it is difficult to say much about 
it. The team as selected shows a large propor- 
tion of experienced men, and will be strong if it 
can develop some strength at the bat. The 
team has a very strong pitcher in T, Brown, a 
left-hander of fine speed and curves. He was 
not hit to any extent last year and won about 
all of his games. Layton also did good work, 
and with Piersoll will substitute this year. Sher- 
Till is a good backstop. Captain Gillander will 
play first base and has Hayden, Rouenberg and 
W. Brown at second, short and third respect- 
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ively. In the outfield are Flavell, Houston and 
Frazier, the last two experienced men. Judg- 
ing from last year’s performances, this team 
should hold opponents to small scores, especi- 
ally with Brown in the box. It needs strength 
at the bat to enable it to win its games. If the 
new men can furnish that, Pennsylvania's team 
will be very strong. 

Harvard, like Yale and Princeton, has a lot 
of new material and must spend much of the 
next two weeks in experimenting withit. The 
outdoor practice opened very late and the team 
is not as far advanced as is usual at this time. 

Reid, who shares with Kafer the honor of 
being the best college catcher, will do the work 
behind the bat. He is a perfect backstop, 
throws well, and is a heavy batter. His en- 
thusiastic way of going at his work is worth 
much to his team. Milne is a good substitute, 
though very light. The team is not well off in 
the box. Fitz, Morse, McDonald, and McCo- 
mack are the men now at work. Of these, 
Fitz, a left-hander, is now the best. He has 
fine control and very wide, sharp curves, and 
with a little more speed he would be very ef- 
fective. Morse has wonderful speed but lacks 
experience. If Reid can hold him to his work 
he ought to be the best of the lot. McDonald 
is inexperienced. McComack has the strength, 
speed, and curves to be a very effective pitcher, 
but he seems careless and apparently has not 
the proper make-up for a pitcher. 

Captain Haughton will play second. He is 
probably the best college second baseman 
to-day, and is a fine ‘‘natural” ball player. 
Laughlin, of last year’s team, is at short. He 
is very active and a good fielder, but is nota 
strong thrower. Clark is apparently the best 
man at third. - He is a trifle slow, but is an un- 
usually strong thrower, which makes amends 
in a measure for his lack of quickness, At first, 
Lewis and Goodrich, formerly of Williams, are 
playing, with the chances decidedly in favor of 
the latter, who fields well and bats strongly. 

The outfield is not well settled. Sears is 
playing inleft. He isa fine fielder and thrower, 
but a weak batter. Dibblee, of football fame, 
is trying his hand at baseball and will doubt- 
less earn a place. He is very fast on his feet, 
fields well and bats strongly, and is the best 
base-runner on the team He isa little green 
at the game from lack of practice. Jayne, 
Putnam, Cropley, and Fincke are also candi- 
dates for the outfield, and no choice for the 
third place seems to have been made. 

On the whole the team seems to be fairly 
strong in fielding and batting, but must de- 
velop its pitchers to win. In the first game, 
April 8th, the base-running was the weakest 
point of play. L.A. Frothingham has charge 
of the team and is to try the plan of coaching 
which worked so well in foot-ball last fall. Two 
or three men are given charge of each position 
and made resposible to the head-coach for its 
condition. 

Harvard’s athletic committee has this year 
forbidden all games with professional teams, 
perhaps a good idea on the whole, and perhaps 
preparatory to the abolition of all professional 
coaches at Harvard. 

Brown is on hand this season with a team 
which seems to be up to the Brown standard. 
Most of the men are veterans, and all gave an 
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excellent account of themselves in the opening 
game, April 8th. Lestage, last year’s catcher, 
is again with the team, and Sedgwick, Wash- 
burn and Woodworth will again do pitching. 
All are good men, Sedgwick being, perhaps, the 
best. Detmars, Paine and Bacon are at first, 
second and short, the last being a very strong 
player. Third is not yet selected, Sherlock and 
House being the leading candidates. There 
are many candidates for the outfield, Richard- 
son, Dunn, Newman, Hill, Clarke and MacKin- 
ney all getting a chance in the opening game. 
Richardson will doubtless get one place, and 
Sedgwick will play in the outfield when he is not 
pitching. Brown is playing in unusually good 
form for so early in the season, 

The New England Association has practically 
disappeared with the withdrawal of Dartmouth. 
Williams and Amherst will continue in a dual 
league, while Dartmouth is attempting a triple 
alliance with Brown and Wesleyan, with inde- 
pendent games with Cornell and West Point. 

The season has been so very backward that 
these New England teams have had no chance 
for outdoor work. Dartmouth has practically 
all of her last year’s team, and will be very 
stong at the bat. The team needs a first-class 
pitcher, and would then be ready for all comers. 
Williams has lost many of her players, but has 
in Plunkett and Jenson two very strong pitch- 
ers. 

Georgetown has an unusually strong team 
this year, the men being all experienced, King, 
of Princeton, has them in charge. Bache is an 
unusually effective pitcher, and had little diffi- 
culty in disposing of Yale and Princeton in 
their Southern trips. We shall have better op- 
portunity to judge this team later, when it 
comes North to play with Princeton, Yale and 
Harvard. ‘The following shows some of the 
important games : 

March 29—At New York; Yale, 4; Manhattan, 3. 
30—At W ashington; Georgetown, 9; Yale, 4. 
os Princeton, 12; Johns Hop- 
30—At Augusta, Ga.; Brooklyn, 20; Cornell, o. 
31—At Hampton; Yale, 19; Hampton, s. 

1—At Charlottesville; Virginia, 10; Yale, 3 

3—At Washington; Georgetown, 103 Princeton, 6. 
a 3—At Charlottesvitle; Virginia, 10; Yale, 4. 
si 3—At Winston; U. of N.C. 7; Lehigh, s. 
4—At Washington; Georgetown, 4; Yale, 2 
5—At Charlottesville; Princeton, 18; Virginia,6. 
4 8—At New York; New York, 7; Yale, 3. 
8—At Providence; Brown, 24; Boston College, 3. 
8—At Princeton; Princeton, 7; Fordham, 3. 
8— ~ ns Manhattan, 12; Pennsylva- 


8— At Paestetiiae: Harvard, s; Tufts, 1 a 

12—At Princeton; Princeton, 21 ; Columbia, 1. 

12—At Cambridge; Harvard, 20; Boston Univer- 
sity. 3 


“ 12—At New Haven; Yale,9; Wesleyan, 3. 


Post Caprain. 


IN THE MIDDLE WEST. 

It is really a most difficult matter for any 
person not very familiar with the growth and 
development of college athletics in the Middle 
West, to comprehend the present situation. 
The controversy that has been going on for 
some weeks with Chicago on one side and 
Michigan, Illinois and Wisconsin on the other, 
prompts those persons who are familiar only 
with the well-established system of the East, 
where the word amateur is understood in its 
fullest sense, to think that the state of athletics 
in this territory is little short of chaos. I am 
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not certain but that there is good cause for the 
thought apparently. Personally, however, I 
find much reason to think that Middle West 
athletics are slowly but surely working out their 
own salvation. Unseemly as these wrangles 
may appear, I hold to the opinion that through 
them will come the establishing on a firm and 
lasting basis of the college athletics of the 
Middle West. I donot contend, however, that 
the same results could not be reached by more 
pleasant methods. 

The changes that have been wrought in Mid- 
dle West athletics are little short of something 
hard to believe. It is but a few years ago that 
Spurney, an ex-National League player, was 
playing regularly with one of the Middle West 
university teams, ‘There was no attempt made 
to conceal the fact. Spurney was played under 
his right name and everybody knew who he 
was. I mention this only as an instance of 
what was really going on ‘openly and above 
board” and not in any one university, but prac- 
tically every institution was doing something 
or other to strengthen their teams regardless 
of amateur rules and ethics. There wasa ‘‘ win 
regardless” sentiment in control, and it took 
strong work by those who believed in athletic 
purity to counteract this sentiment and start 
athletics on the way to become all that is to be 
desired 

Illinois, I believe I am right in saying, led the 
good work by trying to live close to the ama- 
teur standard, and in so doing was for several 
vears badly handicapped, both in football and 
baseball. It takes considerable stamina to stick 
close to amateur ethics and lose games to op- 
ponents who vpenly violate them, but this is 
what Illinois did for several seasons; and, in my 
opinion, deserves more credit than is generally 
given for advancing the cause of athletic purity 
in this territory. 

A long and stubborn contest for supremacy 
was made before the Michigan Board of Con- 
trol was really in control and running the ath- 
letics of the big university on purely amateur 
lines ; but that is what Michigan has accom- 
plished, and they are now becoming sticklers on 
the enforcement of the amateur standard. 

Chicago followed Michigan pretty closely, 
but Wisconsin required some disciplining before 
being convinced that athletics must be estab- 
lished on a firm basis to be successful, or to be 
held in as high repute as in the East. 

Northwestern has always been something of a 
puzzle to me, and the action of that institution in 
trying to avoid the working of a certain rule that 
had been adopted by all the universities inter- 
ested, so as to permit one man whose amateur 
standing was confessedly bad to take part in 
the games this spring, is just a little beyond me. 
It has always been my opinion that rules are 
made to be lived up to, and evidently that is the 
opinion of some of the universities with which 
Northwestern will have games this spring. 
Theirplan has been tostate that acertain player, 
West, I believe, is his name, is not an amateur, 
and ask for permission to play him in the games 
with the university of which this request is 
made. Some of the universities have not hesi- 
tated to refuse the request, and I think they 
have done the right thing. 

The wrangle that is now going on with Chi- 
cago on one side, and Wisconsin, Michigan, 
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and Illinois on the other, is one that could have 
been expected to arise. It is a well-known fact 
that the policy of Chicago has been to have 
most, if not all, of its games at Chicago, and 
thus have the advantage of playing on home 
grounds as well as not having wear on the men 
and expense of traveling. Later the financial 
feature has come in, and the subject of guaran- 
tees divides the big universities. Chicago's loca- 
tion, of course, gives it the advantage of big 
gate receipts, especially on football; and the 
Chicago management proposes that it will give 
the visiting teams the same guarantees that 
Chicago has received from them when at their 
grounds. This, of course, gives Chicago the 
big end of the receipts. The other institutions 
contend that Chicagois placing athletics on a 
purely financial basis, and by so deing puts the 
other universities in the position, not of equals 
but of inferiors. The matter of being placed in 
the position of inferiors is the rub that has 
called forth concerted action on the part of 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. President 
Draper, of the University of Illinois, outlined 
the policy of that institution and the policy on 
which the athletes of that institution will hence- 
forth engage in games with others, in a con- 
versation which I had with him some days ago, 
about as follows: ‘t Now and henceforth Illi- 
nois will have no athletic dealings with any one 
except on equal terms. Without asking any 
special advantages and without putting sport 
on a strictly commercial basis, Illinois stands 
ready to engage in contests with any body of 
amateurs from any educational institution.” 

The controversy above referred to has some- 
what upset the schedules of games arranged 
earlier in the season. For the first time in sev- 
eral years Michigan and Chicago will not meet. 
Illinois has announced that it will stick by the 
contracts and arrangements already made. 

I will, upon this occasion, direct my attention 
to Michigan, Chicago, Northwestern, Illinois 
and Wisconsin. At all five of these institutions 
the work of getting the baseball material in 
shape was started shortly after the Christmas 
vacation, and by this time the weeding-out 
process has culled the number of candidates for 
positions down to enough for two teams with 
perhaps a few extra men, such as pitchers. 
The backwardness of the spring has kept all the 
teams indoors, and even at this late date (April 
12th) the weather has not been fit for good, 
active practice inthe open air. This will, of 
course, prevent all of the teams getting into 
anything like good form for their opening 
games, and I imagine some pretty rocky ball 
will be played until the warm days of May lim- 
ber up the muscles. 

The most dazzling reports come to me from 
Michigan of the abundance of good men and 
widespread confidence in the team, even at this 
early date. This is a good omen and I shall 
not be surprised to see the Michigan team 
stronger than it has been for some years. Al] 
but four of last year’s team are back, and the 
vacancies not only can be filled, but the: pros- 
pect is that some of the old men will have to 
show improvement over their work last year to 
make the team. Captain Lunn will continue 
behind the bat with Lehr and Miller doing the 
box-work, though some of the other pitching 
talent may be used in minor games. A big 
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schedule has been arranged and the team will 
go East. 


Very encouraging reports are being sent out 


from Northwestern also. ‘This year there is 
more reason to have confidence in the reports, 
because the athletics of Northwestern are on a 
very different basis now from that of former 
years. The institution appears to have plenty 
of material. 

Chicago always has plenty cf candidates for 
places on the team, and this year is no excep- 
tion tothe rule. Captain Merrifield and Smith 
will do the pitching, and either Kennedy or 
Leighton will do the receiving. The balance 
of the team will be picked from Vernon, Smith, 
Herschberger, Southard, Allen, Wright, Eld- 
redge, Jacobs, Henry and Ewing. 

Illinois lost too many of last year’s team to 
have very encouraging prospects for this 
spring, although the reports have it that there 
are plenty of candidates, and many of them of 
good quality; but it takes games to show just 
what they are. McCullom will, of course, be 
the main stay of the team inthe box. Thus 
far he has shown no more indication of round- 
ing into form than he did at this time a year 
ago, but the fact that he proved to be a puzzle 
too difficult for all of the Middle West batters 
last year gives reason to believe that he will be 
fit when the time comes, Johnson is expected 
to be behind the bat, and Adsir, Fulton, a 
brother of the captain of last year’s team, 
Wilder, Riley, Sheean, Matthews, Hall and 
Flager, are the most promising candidates for 
the infield positions. Joy, who did some very 
good work last year, and Lundgren will be the 
other pitchers. Lotz will hold his place in 
center field, and the other two places will go to 
the best hitters. 

Wisconsin started in with only five of last 
year’s team, but seems to have plenty of men 
to fill the vacant places and to fill them well, 
though there is some chance,of a decided weak- 
ness in the box, There are candidates for 
every position, and the nine will not be picked 
till the season opens, Wisconsin has a hard 
schedule. 

Of course at this early date it is impossible 
to even hint at the make-up of all the teams, 
for none of them have as yet had any games of 
importance, and, indeed, Northwestern is the 
only team that, to my knowledge, has had any 
games at all. By the time I send my next 
communication all of the teams will have 
played hard games, and will in all probability, 
with very few exceptions, be formed as they 
will play the season. Harry F. KenpDaALtt. 


IN THE SOUTH. 


The voice from the coacher’s box has been 
delayed even in the far South by the tardy 
burst of spring ; snow and rain continued as 
far as Richmond up to the 25th of March, pre- 
venting anything like field practice in this lati- 
tude. Still something was done in the way of 
batting a wet ball, and while it was a lame 
practice it has produced satisfactory results. 
The Northern teams coming down after a win- 
ter’s cage practice, with the shadows in their 
eyes, have been unable to hit the ball, a fact 

- proving disastrous to their aspiration for a 
string of victories, none of them having won a 
majority of their games except Cornell, who, 
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strange to say, showed a greater lack of prac- 
tice than any other Northern team. ‘They lost 
to Virginia 14-5, and won from Oak Ridge, 
9-0; Clemson College, 14-3; Mercer Univer- 
sity, 11-7; University of Georgia, 11-5, and 
games with Vanderbilt yet to play, Bole and 
Young doing most of the successful pitching. 

Lehigh’s tour was made more disastrous by 
the loss of big Carmen, who was their only 
catcher and best hitter. He played in only two 
Southern games, Georgetown and Virginia ; 
from the latter he was called home by the sick- 
ness of his father. Little Parsons was played 
at the plate on the‘rest of the trip, but was un- 
able to hold the speedy White, rendering good 
battery work impossible. ‘They lost to George- 
town, 9-3; Virginia, 8-3; North Carolina, 
5-7, 3-18ando-5. Lafayette lost to Fredericks- 
burg College, 3-9 ; Virginia, 5-7; North Caro- 
lina, 2-5, and Trinity College, 9-10, ‘They won 
from North Carolina, 13-4; Trinity College, 
6-5; South Carolina, 31-2 and 15-14, Nevins 
doing the best work in the box and Hubley 
at third playing a brilliant game throughout 
the trip. 

Yale played astrong schedule, meeting only 
Georgetown and Virginia, Hampton being 
taken as a condiment ‘They lost to George- 
town, 4-9 and 2-4; to Virginia, 3-10 and 4-10. 
They won from Hampton, 19-5. Yale's field- 
ing was sharp and clean at all stages, but their 
failure to connect with the ball lost them a 
chance of victory. The tour was short and 
disastrous, so far as victories are concerned, but 
they are, no doubt, benefited by real practice, 
for the games they were in were real ball games 
by strong clubs. 

Princeton scheduled the same company, 
using Hopkins as a consolation game. They 
won from Hopkins, 12-i, and Virginia, 18-6, 
losing to Georgetown, 5-7 and 6-7, and to Vir- 
ginia, 4-19. 

Georgetown met Virginia on April 8th, for 
the first big game in the South, the series end- 
ing April 22d. This series will practically 
decide the championship of the South, unless 
Virginia is defeated by another Southern team, 

Georgetown has played a long string of vic- 
tories over Northern colleges. Their batting 
has been hard and timely. The pitchers are 
well balanced. Bach, of two seasons, is their 
steadiest man. White, a new man, has great 
speed, and pitches left-hand twisters that will 
give the Virginians trouble. Kenna, the third 
pitcher, is strong and the best hitter. The in- 
field is perfection; the play of Flemming at 
second, and Moran at short is marvelous. Hof- 
ford is again at short, and Captain McCarty is 
still at first. The outfield is fast and filled with 
good hitters. The weakest point is Cranston, 
catcher, who may be expected to round to in 
good form. Considered all together, George- 
town has one of the best balanced teams in any 
of the colleges. 

Virginia has also shown up well with the 
greatest string of victories inher history. The 
outfield is the weak spot, though Bonney is 
playing a fast game at center and Rea shows 
up well in right field. Hunt and Hume are 
playing an indifferentgamein left. Wills, a left- 
hander, is playing a fast game at first base, full 
of ginger at all stages. Curley, a new man, is 
at second, and Steplor is playing short. They 
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are figuring in many fast doubles, and both are 
hitting hard. Captain Martin has moved over 
to third, and while steady ts not playing up to 
his last year’s form 

Summersgill 1s doing good work, having held 
both Yale and Princeton for a few scattered 
hits, pitching better ball when bases are filled 
than at other stages. Pinkerton has improved 
his last year’s form, but 1s weak at holding men 
on bases. Carter 1s a new man, from Exeter 


He has great speed and a variety of curves. ° 


In his game with Cornell they could get only 
three hits. Nalle ts catching well, but lacks 
experience as a backstop. His arm 1s strong, 
and if a weak knee holds he will be a fixture in 
this position. 
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University of North Carolina has played fast 
ball and pulled a bunch of victories so far. 
Winston is alternating with Lawton in the box, 
and Graves is doing the catching. Their bat- 
tery work is good ‘They are fielding fast and 
played an errorless game with Lehigh The 
Virginia-Carolina games are still off, and it 1s 
to be regretted that some of the older diplo- 
mats are not making efforts toward a recon- 
ciliation, since this has heretofore been the most 
interesting of the Southernseries. The follow- 
ing are the series: Georgia-Vanderbilt, Suwa- 
nee-Vanderbilt, and Georgia-Auburn. North 
Carolina will take a tour, playing nearly all the 
Southern clubs, 

W. A. LAMBETH. 


ROWING. 


ROWING, PAST AND PRESENT 
HE following schedule of races in which 
Harvard oarsmen are to take part ts 
significant of the new order of things 
aquatic that is slowly but surely com- 
ing to pass at the leading boating 
colleges 

April 11—Class races between senior, junior, and 
sophomore crews; Weld Boat Club races between Weld 
senior, junior, and sophomore crews and the Law 
School crew ; and on the same day Newell sophomore 
crew against the first Newell freshman crew; the sec- 
ond Newell sophomore crew against the second Newell 
freshmen. 

April 26—Freshman trial races; Weld crew against 
first Newell crew : second Weld crew against second 
Newell crew; third Weld crew against third Newell 
crew 

May 2—Weld-Newell interclub races between two 
picked eights of both crews, these sixteen men to con- 
stitute the ‘varsity squad. 

May 6-General eight-oared races between Weld and 
Newell. 

May 13-—Intermediate eight-oared 
Weld and Newell. 

May 26—Weld senior crew against Boston Athletic 
Association, 

May 27— Weld spring regatta; Weld Law School 
against Union Boat Club of Boston 

May 30—Weld senior and junior eights, to be rowed 
in the Harlem regatta at New York. 

June 3—Weld and Newell intermediate eight-oared 
races. 

June 1o—Weld and Newell four-oared races, one crew 
to be entered from each club. 

June 17—Metropolitan regatta on the Charles River, 
in which Weld and Newell clubs will be represented 
by eights, fours and singles. 

June 29—Harvard against Yale; Harvard freshmen 
against Yale freshmen, at New London. 


If we cared to compete with the self-lauda- 
tory portion of the press, we should remind our 
readers of the suggestion we have repeatedly 
made since 1891 in regard to the adoption of a 
plan of inter-class or club racing not wholly 
unlike the above. Once, when we had sug- 
gested that class races be made really useful 
and worth while by letting the best oarsmen 
take part in them before any attempt should 
be made to select the ‘varsity eight, and that 
crews should be selected from dormitories or 
halls instead of classes strictly, we received an 
intimation, couched in the politest language, 
to the effect that we did not know what we 
were talking about—that our scheme was chi- 
merical As we are made of flesh and blood, 
we cannot help feeling that our horn has 
been the least trifle exalted by the announce- 
ment of the above series of races, especially as 


races between 


the above-mentioned intimation came from a 
Harvard man 

Now, the bare announcement that three hun: 
dred and ten men are to be seen rowing on the 
Charles River every day 1s enough to open the 
eyes of doubting Thomases who a little while 
ago could see no indication that rowing would 
ever become a popular sport at our universities. 
It was all very well to remind them of the 
crowded Isis and Cam ; the ever-ready answer 
was the conditions here were so different. 
A vague and altogether erroneous remark. 
Those who had read of the beginnings of the 
sport at Oxford had faith that in time it would 
come to its own with us, Early in the present 
century there were but two or three college 
crews, four-oared at that, that used to fight 
their way out of Iffley Lock and race for the 
finish line, a mileand a half away. Now nearly 
fifty eight-oared crews race for the headship of 
the river, over substantially the same course, 
each year, half in February and half in 
May, and by no means do all the men who 
row in February row again in May Apart 
from these three or four hundred oarsmen, 
who are coached with care, there are many 
who take part in scrub pairs, fours, singles 
and eights, who receive but little coaching, 
but love the sport. And now the _ begin- 
ning of sucha system, modified to meet the 
conditions prevailing here—not knuckling un- 
der to them in pessimistic despair—may be 
seen at Harvard. That something of the same 
sort will yet come to pass at Cornell, Yale, 
Pennsylvania and Columbia is, in our judg- 
ment, quite certain. It is true that Harvard is 
the only university that has as yet adopted the 
thoroughly rational plan of creating a large 
number of more or less trained oarsmen, and 
compelling eight of them to demonstrate their 
fitness for the ’varsity crew in actual racing as 
a condition precedent to their selection. But 
Yale attempted to create a large body of row- 
ing men, although she has adhered to the an- 
cient drudgery for her ’varsity eight. And at 
Cornell for two or three years past there have 
been several eights under Courtney’s eyes each 
season before ¢he eight has been selected, At 
Pennsylvania there are indications of a new 
order of things. Columbia alone still adheres 
strictly to the old order of things—a limited 
number of oarsmen, or of men who are en- 
couraged to try to beccme oarsmen. But we 
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have the utmost confidence in the prediction 
that the results of the new system at Harvard 
will show the wisdom of making the rowing 
man’s career an interesting one, giving him 
plenty of racing and doing away with long 
periods of monotonous training as well as 
encouraging general participation in the sport. 
These results may take a year or more to ma- 
ture, but a patient and thorough trial of the 
system will surely produce them. 

As this is being written before the first of the 
races included in the Harvard schedule will 
take place, it is quite impossible to form any 
idea of the composition of the Harvard Uni- 
versity crew. But it is quite certain that no 
man will fill a seat in their boat who will not 
have satisfactorily demonstrated his staying 
capacity and hisall-around watermanship. Mr. 
Storrow and Mr, O'Dea are hard at work coach- 
ing, or supervising the coaching of the crews. 
Men whose racing ability might never have 
been known under the old system may very 
likely be found 1n one or the other of the crews 
on the 2d of May. We must wait until then, 
or even a later period, before being able to form 
an idea of the ‘varsity crew’s composition. 

One of the difficulties with which Mr. Gal- 
laudet is face to face at New Haven, is pounds 
avoirdupois. The question of weight has 
troubled Yale coaches before this, but, on at 
ieast two occasions, after the races. One hun- 
dred and eighty-five pounds is quite a weight. 
Only exceptionally good men of that size can 
do justice to themselves and their colleagues in 
aneight-oared shell. Fortunately, however, Mr. 
Gallaudet has excellent material on hand to fall 
back upon if the verdict is against the heavy- 
weights, The crew has been rowing in the 
harbor for several weeks and has made some 
progress, although the weather has not been of 
the best. As we have often before said, the 
plan of giving the Yale freshmen the best 
coaching, which was adopted a few years ago, 
has simplified the work of selecting a ’varsity 
crew. The Yale crew will be well up to aver- 


age of recent years, according to present indi- 
cations. 

On the whole, the selection of New London 
as the scene of the Harvard-Yale races has met 
with favor. A capital innovation is the plan of 
having the ’varsity and freshmen races on the 
same day. It is not impossible that there will 
be four-oared and sculling races also between 
representatives of the same universities, but we 
are not aware of any definite plans 1n this re- 
gard having yet been made. 

On May 30th the ** second ” crews of Cornell 
and Pennsylvania are to raceat Ithaca. There 
will thus be three Cornell-Pennsylvania boat 
races this year. On May 1rgth Ellis Ward is.to 
select a crew to meet the Annapolis crew on 
May 20th. On the same day Courtney is to 
select the Cornell ’varsity. The members of 
these crews will not take part in the ‘* second” 
crew races. Cornell, Pennsylvania and Colum- 
bia will row their races at Poughkeepsie. The 
last-named seems to have good material on 
hand and Dr, Peet is certainly working faith- 
fully. The new gymnasium undoubtedly af- 
fords better physical training facilities than 
Columbia has had in the past. 

Rowing matters will be so far advanced by 
our next issue. as to permit of a more detailed 
account of the season’s prospects in the next 
Outinc, The striking thing about this season 
so far is the fact that far more men are ** going 
in” for rowing at our universities than in many 
years past. The Weld and Newell clubs at 
Harvard, the Dunham Boat Club at Yale, the 
‘*second ” crews at Cornell and Pennsylvania, 
are evidences of the healthy and encouraging 
growth of the sport. 

Since the above was written, the first series 
of races at Harvard has been rowed, being won 
by the Weld Law School eight, whose stroke- 
oar set a long, swinging stroke and revealed 
qualities which may justify his selection for 
the same seat in the ’varsity eight. He was 
an unknown quantity before the race. 

Cuase MELLEN,. 


ROWING 
ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


UCH commotion has been caused among 
the rewing men of San Francisco Bay 
by the announcement of the Board of 
Managers of the Pacific Association of 
the Amateur Athletic Union that it 

is their intention to assume control over row- 
ing, baseball, boxing and other sports over 
which the A. A. U. assumes no jurisdiction. A 
convention of delegates from the various row- 
ing clubs on the Bay of San Francisco and in 
California, Oregon and Washington has been 
summoned, at which the formation of a Pacific 
Rowing Association, to take in all the oarsmen 
on the Pacific Coast, will be suggested. The 
proposed amendment to the constitution of the 
Pacific Association of the A. A. U., assuming 
jurisdiction over rowing and other sports, will 
come up at the meeting of the Pacific Asso- 
ciation on April 14 and will certainly be accept- 
ed by the board. The clubs that are working 
hardest against the adoption of the proposed 


amendment are the Alameda Boat Club and 
the South End Rowing Club, both of which 
are strong and prosperous. The Alameda Club 
won the barge and senior and junior outrigged 
skiff championships last year, and in 1897 the 
South End Club held no fewer than five cham- 
pionships. These two clubs wish to form an 
organization of rowing men only, and then to 
join the National Association of Amateur Oars- 
men. Some ot the rowing men object to the 
track and field days which the Pacific Asso- 
ciation of the A, A. U. holds, and say that 
these cost money which is contributed chiefly 
by oarsmen. ‘The older rowing clubs—the 
Pioneers and Ariels—will stand by the Pacific 
Association of the A. A. U., while the position 
of the Dolphin and Triton Boating Clubs is 
doubtful. Even if the attempt to form a row- 
ing association fails, there will be a good deal 
of discussion and ferment before things settle 
down again, ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 











LAWN TENNIS. 


HE lawn tennis season opens with the 
current month, and not within five 
years has it held more promise for 
American devotees of the game The 
first sign of the coming harvest was 

shown at the annual meeting of the National 
Lawn Tennis Association, and the subsequent 
meeting of the Executive Committee of that or- 
ganization produced a still more confident feel- 
ing. The enthusiasm displayed in all quarters 
promises well, and the tournaments. announced 
for the summer are not only more numerous 
but more attractive than for several seasons 
ast. 

The New England championship tournament 
at New Haven will be revived after its lapse 
of last season. ‘The New York and New Jersey 
State championships will be pushed even more 
enthusiastically this year than last by the 
Syracuse and Orange clubs, while the success 
of last summer's newly inaugurated Magnolia 
tournament promises to make it one of the 
features of the coming season, 

These are old tournaments with new leases 
of life, and we have several new announce- 
ments. ‘The Lenox Tennis Club, of New York, 
promises to hold a large open meeting in June, 
and the Staten Island Cricket—the pioneer 
tennis organization of the country, by the way 
—has decided to reénter the lists with a big 
intersectional or interclub meeting in Septem- 





‘ber. 


So far as players are concerned, we can de- 
pend on practically all of the second-class ex- 
perts of iast season who made the tournaments 
of the year so well-fought, and to their number 
will probably be added both Wrennand Larned, 
now back and fully recovered from their Cuban 
war experience. Besides this, Dr. Dwight is 
already in correspondence with several of the 
crack English players with a view to having a 
British team compete in our largest tourna- 
ments this season. If the right men can be 
induced to play on this side—and none but the 
best will be invited to come over—a programme 
similar to that of 1897, which Eaves, Nisbet 
and Mahony went through, will be laid out for 
them. ‘The St. George Cricket Club, of Hobo- 
ken, has already put in a conditional applica- 
tion for a date, and will hold an international 
invitation tournament if the foreigners come 
over this season. 

The great dearth of first-class material has 
been one of the greatest drawbacks from which 
the game has suffered during the last three or 
four years, but there are hopes held out for one 
or two recruits to add new life to the competi- 
tion in the first class this summer. Dwight 
Davis, the Harvard man who played so brill- 
iantly at the end of the season, gave a second 
glimpse of the championship form he showed 
at Newport, when he beat Champion Whitman 
in the Intercollegiate event in October. He 
has the enthusiasm, youth, opportunity and 
ability to equal the best, and all that he needs 
is a little more experience and steadiness to 
bring his skill to the level of that of Larned 
and Wrenn. He may reach that point before 
the coming season ends. ‘There is also a prob- 
ability that Hobart will play again this year— 
either at home or abroad—and if he does, his 


success will offer an excellent chance to esti- 
mate the progress of tennis skill on this side of 
the Atlantic during the last five years or so. 

At the recent annual meeting, one very im- 
portant step was taken in the right direction 
that marks a distinct advance in the govern- 
ment of the sport in this country. For three 
or four years there have been many complaints 
from holders of challenge trophies, the donors 
of which have failed to hold tournaments for 
them, and who yet decline to surrender posses- 
sion of the prizes. In several cases the cups 
themselves even disappeared after players had 
all but won the permanent ownership of them. 
Obviously this was all wrong and a great in- 
justice to the players who had earned prospect- 
ive proprietary interests in them, and the 
writer has repeatedly urged the. passage of 
some law that would bring allsuch cups within 
the control of the U.S. N. L. T. A. 

At the recent meeting, a new challenge cup 
was offered by the Philadelphia Cricket Club 
to represent the women’s championship of 
America, and the issue was then forced. After 
considerable discussion, a resolution was finally 
passed by the Association declaring that this 
and all future challenge trophies offered under 
the jurisdiction of the U.S. N. L. T. A. must 
be accompanied by a deed of gift by which the 
ownership of the trophy passes into the hands 
of the Association to be held in trust for the 
ultimate winner. Besides securing to the vari- 
ous holders of such a cup that their hard- 
earned interests in the trophy snall not disap- 
pear before they can earn the right of perma- 
nent possession, it also gives the Association 
the privilege of awarding any championship 
tournament in which a private challenge cup 
has been offered to some other club to hold, 
should the donating club fail to give the tourna- 
ment each year in a satisfactory manner 

J. PaRMLy Paret, 


OFFICIAL SCHEDULE FOR 1899. 
CHAMPIONSHIP ‘LKOURNAMENTS FOR MAY. 


April2z9. Interscholastic Championshipsat Harvard, 
Yale, Columbia, Princeton, University ot Pennsylvania 
and University of Chicago. 

May 16. Southern Championship (J. C. Davidson, 
holder), at Washington, D. C. 

May 23. New England Championship(T. A. Driscoll, 
holder), at New Haven, Conn. 

May 26. Interscholastic Championship, at Bowdoin 
College. 

OPEN TOURNAMENTS. 

May 27. Open meeting, at the California L. T. C., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

June 19. Open meeting, at the Lenox Tennis Club, 

ew York, 

July 18. Open meeting (Challenge Cup), at Magnolia 
Beach, Mass. 

July 24. Open meeting (Challenge Cup), at Long- 
wood Cricket Club, Longwood, Mass. 

Aug. 1. Open meeting, at Hotel Wentworth, New- 
castle, N. H. 

Aug. 31. Open meeting, at the South Orange Field 
Club, N. J. 

Sept. 4. Open meeting (Challenge Cup), at the Sleepy 
Hollow Tennis Club, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Sept. 26. Open event for women’s singles, at Long 
wood Cricket Club, Longwoud, Mass. 


INVITATION TOURNAMENTS. 
une 26. Invitation meeting, at Neighborhood Club, 
est Newton, Mass. 
July 3. Invitation meeting, at Chicago L. T. C., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
ug. 1. International Invitation meeting, at St. 
George Cricket Club, Hoboken, N. J. 
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THE KNICKERBOCKER ‘TEAM, 


1. L. De B. Handley. 
6. H. Cornish. 


2. G. Neuss. 
7. G. W. Van Cleaf. 


3. A. G. Savore. 


4 Harry A. King. 
8 H. H. Reeder. 


5. A. Meffert. 
9. Dan Reuss. 


WATER POLO. 


HE first series of water polo games for 
the recognized championship of the 
United States was held in connection 
with the Sportsmen’s Show, at Madison 
Square Garden, New York, March gth, 

1oth, 11th and 13th. 

All the events were held under the auspices 
of the Amateur Athletic Union. There were 
five teams entered for the water polo champion- 
ship, representing the Knickerbocker Athletic 
Club of New York, the New York Athletic 
Club, the Duquesne Athletic and Country Club 
of Pittsburg, the Brookline Swimming Club of 
Boston, and the University of Pennsylvania. 
The drawings brought the Duquesne players 
against the collegians in the preliminary round, 
and the collegians won. The Knickerbockers 
disposed of the Bostonians in easy fashion, and 
the New York A. C. team defeated the Penn- 
sylvanians. 

The final game between the two crack New 
York teams—who were really in a class by 
themselves, distinctly better than any of the 
other three teams entered—was a feature of the 
Show, and thousands of people went to the 
Garden to see this event alone There is an 
old rivalry in water polo between these two 
clubs, and this was heightened by the presence 
of two brothers, H. H. and D. M. Reeder, on 
opposite sides. The teams lined up in the fol- 
lowing order : 





New York A.C. Positions. Knickerbocker A.C. 
A, WeMeks «ss0k0e ntin fives tte OW, Dan Cisek 
|: M. Davis Sisihesews Forwards ' ey Re on 

» A. RROOUER ..0000% feels ee 
W.G. Douglas... ; Malt-aaehe | L. De B: Handley 

» JORMA 00.0006 Bhs 5. .H. A, King 
R. 8 a re t Goal b sunpaaaeues G. Neuss 


The wearers of the famous ‘‘ Mercury Foot” 
made the first goal very soon after the game 
began by a clever play, in which Davis scored 
with the assistance of Wenck and Douglas, who 
had carried the ball down the tank. Then the 
New York players adopted safety tactics, and 
the game was uninteresting for some time. 
Owing to the necessity of keeping two goal- 
keepers always close under the goal, it is impos- 
sible to ‘‘ cover ” all of the men on the opposite 
side, and the New York players passed the ball 
from one to another as each man who held it 
was tackled by an opponent. By using the 
goal-keepers also for this safety work, it seemed 
possible to prolong it indefinitely. There is a 
distinct weakness in the rules of the game 
which permit this kind of play. 

Van Cleaf, however, finally got the ball on a 
bad pass, and started in toward the New York 
goal, from which one of the goal-keepers was 
away. Hedove under the other, and came up 
behind, scoring the first goal for the Knicker- 
bocker team. Twice after that Van Cleaf 
scored on the same clever trick, which the New 
York goal-keepers seemed powerless to stop. 
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He rushed straight at the defenders of the goal, 
ball in hand, and when they pushed him under 
he invariably came up behind them, still hold- 
ing the ball, and scored. His play was really 
the most brilliant of the game, and he scored 
all three of the goals for the champions. . The 
game finally ended with the score at 3 goals to 
1 in favor of the Knickerbocker A. C. 

Of the other three teams, the University of 
Pennsylvania was undoubtedly the strongest, 
while the Pittsburg delegation also developed 
some fast swimmers, although they were some- 
what behind in passing the ball. Their game 
with the collegians was the next best of the 
series, and again the defensive tactics of pass- 
ing the ball from man to man without making 
any effort to score were adopted. After the 
Pennsylvanians had scored one goal, they satis- 
fied themselves with holding the ball out of 
their antagonists’ reach and so won by 1 goal 
too. Schaffer, the new star in the swimming 
world, was one of the Pennsylvania team, while 


Ten Eyck, the winner of the diamond sculls at 
Henley in 1897, was another. 
The teams lined up as follows : 


Pennsylvania. Positions. Duquesne. 
F. P. Richards.......1 a Mi perc.cieecesse Ra: ia Ne 
eS ee if Forwards ; peace Gipner 
a. des COPIGIN .... ... t be § .eeeeeee.C. N. Darby 
E. H. Ten Eyck.... § eaeeaanes Liddendenes J. R. Taylor 
F. Stehle .......c00. | Goal Jerrreees B. E. Byrnes 


J. F. McCloskey... BRS a C. Shreipker 


During the progress of the Show there was 
also an intercollegiate game of water polo be- 
tween Pennsylvania and Columbia, which was 
won by the former, 2 goals to o. Another 
series was held for the championship among 
the rowing clubs of the Harlem River. Three 
teams were entered in this, and the games re- 
sulted as follows: 


Preliminary round—Union Boat Club beat Wyanoke 
Rowing Club, 2 goals too; Lone Star Boat Club beat 
—— Rowing Club, 3 goals too, 

inal round—Lone Star Boat Club beat Union Boat 
Club, 2 goals too. 
J. PaRMLY Paret. 





Photo by T. C. Turner. 


DUQUESNE COUNTRY AND ATHLETIC CLUB TEAM. 


t, John H, Dailey. 2. J. T. Taylor. 


3. Guy M. Dailey. 4. C, Gipner. 


SWIMMING. 


NEW feature introduced into the Sports- 
men’s Exhibition, New York, this year, 
and one which attracted the greatest 
amount of attention during each after- 
noon and evening, was the aquatic 

sports. For these there had been constructed at 
the Fourth avenue end of the Garden an arti- 
ficial lake 75 feet long, 40 feet wide and 8 feet 
deep. The tank was built of two-inch spruce 
and the seams were calked, a most satisfac- 
tory piece of work. A scenic reproduction of 
a Canadian glacier, in front of which stood In- 
dian tepees and canoes, furnished a pleasing 
background to the lake. 


The swimming races brought out some re- 
markable performers, the chief among them 
being E. C. Schaffer, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, who repeatedly took first honors from 
such crack competitors as Dr. Paul Neuman, 
of the Chicago A, A., and F. A. Wenck, of the 
New York A. C. Among the teams represent- 
ing the various clubs and organizations the 
quartet from the Duquesne Country and Ath- 
letic Club, of Pennsylvania, made an excellent 
showing, and their members figured conspic- 
uously in many of the races in which they were 
entered, As a team they stood conspicuous, 
winning the open relay race in very fast time. 
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£E, CARROLL SCHAEFFER, U. OF PENN. 


A summary of the swimming events follows: 


7s-yard novice, scratch—Final heat won by F. P. 
Richards, University of Pennsylvania; L. Johnson, 
Knickerbocker A. C., 2; D. J. Singer, New York A. C., 
3. Time, 53 2-5s. 

50 yards, swimming on back, open—Final heat won 
by E. C. Schaffer, U. of Paul Neuman, yi A. 
C., 2; Fred Wenck, N. Y. A.C., 3. Time, 38 4-5s 

Plunge and swim for Satoh Won by E. fon Schaf- 
far, U. of P., distance 211ft.; Charles esseiaias. K 
A. ©..2, with rgoft.; C. LeMoyne Weeks, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 3, with 18 ft. 

<oo-yard ee: of Greater New York—Won 
ty H. H. Reeder, K. * ; Fred Wenck,N. Y. A. C., 2; 
L. Fitzgerald, N. Y. A a . Time, 4m. 38 4-ss. 

1o-yard championship of Greater New York—Won 
ty_ i. H. Reeder, K, “ae D. M. Reeder, N. Y.A. C., 
2; W. C. Miller, K. A. C., Time, 1m. 8 2-5s. 


FOR MAY. 


fer, U. of P., scratch; Dr. Paul Neuman, Chicago A. 
A., scratch, 2; W. A. Miller, K. x C., 3. Time, 1m. rs, 

Angered, novice race—Won by C. R. Neidlinger, K. 

A, tie J4 Walsh, New York city, 2; G. L. Brown. K. 
A. C: Time, 2m. 15 

Reiay race— Won b A fe Star Boat Club team, N. 
Bohrmann, A. L. Solomon, S. G. Stern and G. Shom- 
berg ; Union Boat Club, W. D. Scott, G. L. Haines, H. 
Nonenbacher and M. A. Powell, 2; Nassau Boat Club, 

Time, 2m 50s. 

300-yard handicap, open—Won by E. ©, Schaeffer, U. 
of P., 4 seconds; rr. P. pommen Chicago A. i ~ 4 
seconds, 2; Fred A. Wenck, N. Y. A. C., 9 seconds, 3 
Time, 3m. 7 4-55. 

100- yard handicap—Won by G. U. Van Cleaf, K. A. 
C., 12 seconds; G. M. Daly, Duquesne ma. E, 8 sec- 
per a EB. C. Schaffer, 2 seconds, 3 Time, 1m. 21 


‘Intercollegiate relay race—Won by the oe lva- 
nia team, E. C. Schaeffer, E. H. Ten Eyck, F. ich- 
ards and S. McVean; Yale om, _ oll fd ah G. A. 
Smith, T. H. Hale, Jr.,and L. S. Quackenbush, 2; Co- 
lumbia aa ae Spencer, a. Newgrass, H. R. Burt 


and C. L. N. ‘ells, 3 Time, 2m. 2 
roo-yards, open te Police, Post Sffice and Fire De- 
artments—Won by H. S. Lyons, Post Office; W. 


raus, Police, 2; A. Sharp, Post Office, 3. Time, 1m. 
43 3°58. 

75-yard handicap—Won by L. F. Johnson, Knicker- 
bocker A. C., 8 seconds ; j. W. Spencer, Columbia 
University, 10 seconds, 2; J. H. Dailey, Duquesne 
Country anc A. C.,9 seconds, et 56 4-58 

100-yard consolation race—Won b F. McMillan, 
New York A. C.; R. Shaner, Dugueang Country and 
A. acne s Bs ee Mumford, New West Side A. C., 3. 
Time, 1M. 17 2-58 

25-yard scratch race—Final heat won by J. H. Daly, 
Duquesne Country and A. C.; H. H. Reeder, 5 5 gt 
bocker A. C.,2; W.C. Miller, Knickerbocker A. i, 
Time, 14s. 

Re Shik relay race—Won by Duquesne Country and 

, J.T. Taylor, G. M. a ey Gipner and J. H. 

Daliey; ; Knickerbocker A. first team, 2, W. C. 
Miller, L. Johnson, jr., is. B. ‘wae and W. Reuss; 
Brookline Swimming Club, 3, C. Le Moyne, R. J. Mc- 
Cormick, W. L. Garrisonand H. Holm. Time, 2m.6 4-s5s. 

1oo-yard handicap—Won by Guy M. Dailey, Du- 
uesne Country and A. C.,11 seconds; J. T. Taylor, 
b. C. and A. C., 6 seconds, 2; W. C. Miller, Knicker- 
bocker A. C.. 8 seconds, 3. Time, 1m, 12 

of ards—Won by W. C. Miller, Raidlarhocker A. 

r. 9 kay, Chicago A. A. ,2; F.E. Wenck, 

8. York A. C., Time, 31 3-5 seconds. 

100 yards—Won- by E. C. Schaeffer, University of 
nee lvania; W. C. Miller, Knickerbocker A. C., 2; 


” 50-yard championship of eo = York—Final aylor, Ps iquesne Country and A.C.,3. Time, 
heat won by D. M. Reeder, N. Y ; H. Miller, K. Dig Neen 
A. C., 2; L. B. Handley, K. A. .. Nine. 33 455, 300 y yards—W: n by E. C. Schaeffer; H. H. Reeder, 
10o-yard handicap—Fiial heat won by E.C. Schaef- Knickerbocker A. C., 2; Dr. P. Neuman, 3. Time,4m. 7s. 
VIGILANT. 
ATHLETICS. 
THE PROBABILITIES OF *f MOT: HAVEN.” dashes; and, judging from the form which 


T is somewhat early to predict the win- 
ning team in the annual Mott Haven 
games. During the next six weeks ‘* dark 
horses’ may come into sight, and fairly 
good men, with very good training and 
hard work, may develop beyond expectation, 
for the open air, to which the men have only 
just had access, frequently works wonders. 
The work done by the college men during the 
past winter in the various indoor meetings, 
would indicate that the championship will 
once more go to Pennsylvania, and that there 
will be another keen contest between Yale, 
Princeton and Harvard for second, third and 
fourth place:. 
Pennsylvania has the good fortune to still 
have a number of her prominent men of last 
year, among them J. C. McCracken, who estab- 
ished new records for the shot and hammer ; 
A. C. Kraenzlein, who gave us new figures for 
both high and low hurdles; J. W. Tewkes- 
bury, winner of last year's 1o0- and 220-yards 


Alex Grant has recently shown, the new two- 
mile race should be another win for the U. of 
P. I. K. Baxter has recently cleared the bar at 
oft. 3%in., in the high jump, and it will be 
something remarkable if Pennsylvania does 
not secure this event and probably second place 
as well, for Kraenzlein is very close behind 
Baxter. Kraenzlein is also developing into a 
fine broad jumper, and will surely win points 
for his university in this event, but I do not ex- 
pect tosee him finish in front of Myer Prin- 
stein, of Syracuse 

R. G. Clapp, of Yale, should carry off the 
pole vault in another close contest with W. W. 
Hoyt, of Harvard, J. F. Cregan, of Princeton, 
has been doing good work in the half-mile, and 
is likely to carry this event again, and prob- 
ably the mile, but in this race I expect to see a 
closer contest. 

Columbia has among her athletes M. W. Long 
the amateur champion quarter-miler; should 
he start in this event he will probably add 
another win to his long list of quarters, 








ATHLETICS. 


Harvard has a hundred and fifty men in 
training, and under the coaching of Mr. Lath- 
rop some good results should be gained from 
such a body. 

At Yale the special feature among the can- 
didates is the sprints and runs up to the 
middle distances, 

Princeton has between sixty and seventy men 
at work for places on the team. 


TENTH ‘INDOOR NEW ENGLAND INTERSCHOLASTIC 
ASSOCIATION, 


The tenth annual indoor meeting of the New 
England Interscholastic Athletic Association 
was held in the Mechanics’ Building, Boston, 
on the afternoon of March 18th, The repre. 
sentatives of Worcester were well to the front 
in the point competition, Worcester Academy 
gaining first, with 36% points, and the High 
School second, with 12 points. Summary: 


go-yard run—Won “ F. Duffy, Worcester Acad- 
emy; F. B. Schueber, Worcester Academy, 2 
Chick, Phillips Andover, 3. Time, 4 35s. 

I ,ooo-yard run--Won by G. M. * Wells, Worcester 
Academy; G. D. Boardman, Noble and Greenough, 2; 
j. BD; Clark, Hopkinson School, Boston, 3. Time, 2m. 
34 3-58 

300- ~yard run—Won by B. M. Maynard, Roxbury Latin 
School; A. Knowles, Hopkinson School, 2; H. P. 
Jourdon, Worcester High School, 3; Time, 35 3-58. 

600 yard run—Won by W. P. Moran, Worcester High 
School; A. A. Perry, Worcester High School, 2; G. R. 
Rickey, Friend School, Providence, 3. Time, rm. 2 2-5s. 

45-yard hurdle race—Won by A. F. Duffy, Worcester 
Academy; T. Howard, Phillips Andover, 2; 5 F.. B 
Schueber, "Worcester Academ Time, 5 4-58 

One-mile run—Won b i oie Trott, Medford High 


School; W. St. John, orsester High, 2; H. F. Far- 
num, Philli s Andover, Time, 4m. 50 3-5s. 
Running high jump—W on by H.S. Gardner, Worces- 


ter Academy, sft. 10 1-8in.; O. J. Ives, Salem High 
School, 2, sft. 3 3-8in ; F. W. Stanton, Worcester Acad- 
emy, and I. H. Joslin, Melrose High School, tied for 


third place at sft. 6 1-4in. 

Putting 161b. shot—Won by W. W. Coe, Fryes 
School, 4rft. gin.; R. B. Norris, Sarcunae Academy, 2, 
37ft. 4 7-8in.; C. A. Leitch, Cambridge High and Latin 
School, 3, asft. 2 1-8in. 

oa vault--Won by H. S. Gardner, roft. 7 3-4in.; C. 

C. Pinney and F. B. Schueber tied for second: 1oft. gin. 
Pinney took second prize on toss. 

Team races--English High School vs. Boston Latin 
School: Won by English High School, 3m. 28 1-5s. 
Newton High School vs. Brooklyn High School: Won 
by Newton High School, 3m. 20 2-ss. Chauncey Hall 
School vs. Roxbury Latin School: Won by Chauncey 
Hall, 3m. 28 1-5s. Somerville High School vs. Cambridge 
Manual Training School: Won by Manual Training 
School, 3m. 24 1-5s. Hopkinson School vs. Noble and 
Greenough School: Won by Hopkinson, 3m. 22 4-5s. 
Phillips Exeter vs. Cambridge High and Latin School: 
Won by Phillips Exeter, 3m. 24 3-5s. Worcester Acad- 
emy vs. Worcester High School. Won by Worcester 
Academy, 3m. 19 1-55. 

AMATEUR ATHLETIC UNION. 


The annual gymnastic championship of the 
Amateur Athletic Union took place March 17th 
at the Knickerbocker A. C., New York. The 
theatre of the club was arranged for the con- 
venience of competitors and spectators, and all 
the events, with the exception of the rope climb 
ing, were ae a for on the stage. The 
climbing took place in the club’s gymnasium, 

Otto Steffen, of the N. Y. Turn Verein, won 
the all-round ‘championship with a score of 
161% points. J. F. Bissinger, of the same or- 
ganization, was second, with a score of 155 
points. E, C. Brendlin, of the Central Turn 
Verein, was third, with a score of 137%. 

In the rope- climbing contest E. Kunath, of 
the Anchor A. C., made a new record for the 
25 feet, beating the previous time of B. F. San- 
ford and himself by one-fifth of a second. 


*40, 25 
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The summary of events follows : 


Parallel bars—Possible 45. points—Won by O. Stef- 
fen. i, ¥. FT, Vy 49 se Camden T. V., 38, 2; 
j. F, Bissinger, N. Y.. Via 

Rope climbing, 25 feet— ea by Edward Kunath, 
rw oad A. C., 6 3-5s.; G. H. Hofman, Knickerbocker 
A. C., 7 9-58., 23 Ww: EB Scheer, Pastime A. C., 8 1-5S., & 

Horizontal bars— Agen ve és points--Won by C. 
Berndt, Anchor A. C., 414; O. Steffen, N. Y. T. V., 
J... on ttn N.Y. T. V. 30 

Tumbling — Possible 45 points — 
Steier, Pastime A. C., 39; P. W. Curtin, Knickerbocker 
A. C., 38, 2; Paul Steier, Pastime A. C., 36%, 3. 

Side horse—Possible 4 ear penn he by J. F. Bissin- 
ger, N. Y. T. V., 40% ; O. Steffen, N oD. Vay 3036523 
Charles Mang, Camden T. V., 38% 

Long ee a 45 pointe-W on by O. Steffen 
N.Y. ©. V., 3084.3 Mang Camden T. V., 38%, 2; J. 
F. Bissinger, N. Y oe sg 3953- 

Club swinging— Possible, 30 ag Peay by F. picts 
Jr., Newark Y. C. A., 28; H. J. Lang, N. Y. T. V. 
25%,2; J.D. Harris, Pastime A. C., 234, 3 

Flying rings—Possible 45 joints—Won by C. Berndt, 
Anchor A. C., 393 B. de Young, Columbia Univer- 
sity G. A., 38,2; E Kunath, Anchor A. C., 374, 3 

All-roun championship — Long and side horse, 
parallel and horizontal bars--Won by O. Steffen, 16114 
points; J. F. Bissinger, 155, 2; E. C. Brendlin, 137%, 33 
L. A. Jirsa, 136, 4. 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE GYMNASTICS, 


The first annual Intercollegiate Gymnastic 
Championship was held in the gymnasium of the 
New York University, at University Heights, N. 
Y., March 24th. The highest possible score 
in each event was fifteen points. 

A summary follows: 


*lorizontal bar—E. B. Turner, Princeton, and R. G. 
Clapp, Yale, tied for first place, with 12 points each: J. 


De La Fuente, Columbia, 11 5-6 points, 3. On the toss 
to decide for first place Turner won. 
Side horse—Won by F. J. Belcher, N. Y. U., bw: - 5-6 


points; E. L. Eliason, Yale, 10 2-3 points, 2; R.G.C 
Yale, 9 5-6 points, 3. 

Parallel bars—Won by R. G. Clapp, Yale, with 12 1- 3 
points; F. J. Belcher, N. Y. U., 11 1-2 points, 2; J. 
Jones, ‘Harvard, 10 5-6 points, 3 3. 

Flying rings— Won byR. iG. “Clapp, with 11 1-6 points; 
F. J. Belcher, N. Y. U.; E. L. Eliason, Yale, and W. L. 
Otis, .ale, tied for second and third places, with 11 
points each. 

Club swinging— Won by R. G. Clapp, Yale, with 13 1-2 
points; S. Peterson, Yale, 13 1-4 ‘cone a; Ef. N. Mac- 
Cracken, N. Y. U., 101 4 points, 3 

Tumbling—Won by W. L. Otis “Yale, with ro points; 
J. De La Fuente, 9 1-6 points, 2; R. G. Clapp, Yale, 9 
points, 3. 

All-round championship—Won by R. G. Clapp, Yale, 
with 67 5-6 points; F. J. Belcher, N. Y. U., 59 2-6 points, 
2; E. L. Eliason, Yale, 56 2-5 points, 3. 


lapp, 


MILITARY TOURNAMENT. 


The third annualtournament of the Military 
Athletic League was held in Madison Square 
Garden, March 2oth to 25th. The contests 
for the Trophy Cup resulted in a very easy win 
for the representatives of the Twenty-second 
Regiment, with 135 points; the Thirteenth Reg- 
iment were second with 35 points, and the 
Twelfth Regiment third with 21 points. 

Following is asummary of the championship 
events: 


too-yard run, Military Championship—Final heat 
won by F. A. Onderdonk, Twenty-second Regiment; 
E. J. Scheidecker. Thirteenth Regiment, 2; E. Plate, 
Thirteenth Regiment, 3. ime, 11 1-5S. 

220-yard hurdle, Military Championship—W on by P. 
J. Corley,’ Twenty- -second Regiment; C. Puffer, 
Twenty-second Regiment, 2; D. M. Daly, Twenty-sec- 
ond Regiment, 3. Time, 30 1-5s. 

44o-yard run— Military Championship—Won by F.’ 
Onderdonk, Twenty-second Regiment; P. J. / at Man 
Twenty-second Regiment, 2; P. A. Sayles, Twenty: 
second Regiment, 3. Time, 56 2-5s. 

880-yard run, Military Championship—Won by W. 
H. McLoughlin, Twenty-second Regiment; T. G. Mc- 
Girr, Twenty-second Regiment, 2; A. A. Jackson, 
Twenty-second Regiment, 3. Time, 2m. 28 a-s5s. 








sat OUTING FOR MAY. 


One-mile run, Military Championship— Won by W. F. 
McLoughlin, Twenty-second Regiment; T. McGirr, 
Twenty-second Regiment, 2; A. A. Jackson, Twenty- 
third Regiment, 3. Time, 4m. 54 2-ss. 

One-mile bicycle race, Military Championship—Final 
heat won by J. Thompson, Tweltth Regiment; G. 
Crooks, Thirteenth Reyiment, 2; N. Betieman, Twenty- 
second Regiment, 3. Time, 3m. 2 4-5s. 

Two-mile bicycle race, Military Championship—Fipal 


heat won by J. Thompson, Twelfth Regiment; G. 
Stonehouse, rhirteenth Regiment, 2; C. Lovejoy, Thir- 
teenth Regiment, 3. Time, 6m. 16 2-ss. 


CROSS-COUNTRY RUNNING. 


THE JEROME HANDICAP. 

The ‘‘ Jerome Handicap,” held under the 
auspices of the Pastime A. C., of New York, on 
March 26th, was a great success. There were 
one hundred entries, and of these eighty-one of 
the starters finished the very trying cross- 
country course of eight miles, starting and fin- 
ishing at the Mount Hope Hotel, on Jerome 
avenue. The finish was particularly lively, not 
more than twenty yards separating the first and 
third men home. 

A. L. Wright, of the New York A. C., holder 
of the A. A. U. cross-country championship, 
was penalized 2 minutes, and, although he was 
not home among the first men, won the fast- 
time prize, covering the course in 52 minutes 
14 seconds. The team prize was won by the 
Pastime A. C. We congratulate this club on 
its success, and hope to see the handicap an 
annual event. 

The following are the times of the first ten 
men home: 


Actual 
Name and Club. Handicap. Time. 
M.S. M.S. 
1. R. W. Kennedy, Star A.C........ Scratch 52:50 
2. Chas. Brady, Xavier A.C........ 4:00 56:51 
3. S. A. Mellor, Mt. Vernon........ 4°45 57:38 
4. G. T. Fitzgerald, Star A.C...... 3215 56:10 
5. D. A. McMahon, Pastime A. C.. 3:15 56:11 
6. John F. Malloy, Xavier A. C...... Scratch 52:58 
7. M. J. McGarry, Pastime A. C..... 3100 56:22 


Actua 

Name and Club. Handicap Time. 

8. R. A. McLennan, East Boston M@S. M, S. 
Ps secs bSeRRaNANSs Sa adesenaee 2:00 55:25 

9. D. J. Brennan, Pastime A. C..... 4:10 57:38 





10. P. McCabe, Pastime A. C......... 6:00 59:30 
INTERCOLLEGIATE CROSS-COUNTRY ASSOCIATION, 

The formation of the Intercollegiate Cross- 
Country Association, for the encouragement 
of cross-country running among the college 
men, is a step in the right direction. In Ourt- 
ING for January I made a suggestion in this 
direction, and I am pleased that it has been so 
soon carried into operation. : 

The Association was formed at a meeting 
held at Havemeyer Hall, Columbia College, 
March 3d. The following representatives were 
present: C. B. Spitzet, of Yale; A. Sweet, of 
Cornell ; H. H. Langenburg, of Princeton ; B. 
W. Frazier, Jr., of Pennsylvania, and C. H. 
Vom Baur, of Columbia. 

A constitution was adopted and the follow- 
ing officers elected: A. Sweet, President; C. 
B. Spitzer, Treasurer ; B. W. Frazier, Jr., Sec- 
retary, and H. H. Langenburg, Manager. 

FENCING. 

The fencing tournament for the championship 
of the Amateur Fencers’ League was held at the 
Fencers’ Club, New York, March 31st and 
April 1st. 

The Harvard team was victorious with a score 
of 36 points ; Boston A. A., second ; New York 
A. C., third; Fencers’ Club, fourth; Columbia, 
fifth, and Cornell, sixth. 

The scores of the teams were as follows : 

Harvard--Melvin Green, 14; G. H. Breed, 11; A. B. 
Lapsley, 11. Total, 36. 

Boston A. A.—M. De Diaz, 12; A. Brownell, 10; G. 
Rheims, 9. Total, 31. 

New York A. C.—Gustavus C. Kirby, 11; Cecil Lyon. 
9; S. Arnold, 7. Total, 27. 

Fencers’ Club—G. A. Lawrence, 10; H. S. Mackaye, 
8; W. R. Kernochan, 5. Total, 23. 

Columbia University—S. L. Ware, 10; B.S. Cairns, 2; 
H.H. Mosher, 1. Total, 13. 

Cornell University—C. H. Brustlein, 3; J. B. Viles, 2: 
A. E. Wieland,1. Total, 6. . 

VIGILANT. 


ICE HOCKEY. 


HE ice-hockey season of ’98-99 was fin- 
ished, on this side of the Canadian bor- 
der-line, by a series of brilliant games 
between the leading American teams 
and two delegations of visiting Canucks. 

The Victorias and the Shamrocks, both of Mon- 
treal, visited the metropolis, and both demon- 
strated the superiority that the Canadian play- 
ers still hold over their American cousins in this 
sport. Neither, however, so far outclassed our 
picked teams as did the Canadian visitors of 
last year. Those who had seen both last year's 
as well as this season’s international games, 
could not fail to notice the improvement that 
was shown by the American players. The 
Canadians are so old and so thoroughly tried in 
hockey that their periodical visits offer an ex- 
cellent standard from which to judge of our own 
_ progress at the game. 

Of the five games played in New York and 
Brooklyn, the American players managed to 
tie one and lost the other four. One of these 
lost games, however, resulted in an even score, 
four goals each, at the end of the regular period 
of play, and it took thirty-two minutes of actual 
play after the second regular period had ended 


‘before the deciding goal was shot. During this 


game, which was between the Victorias and a 
team supposed to have been selected from ‘ All- 
America,” the play was so close that the teams 
were apparently evenly matched. 

The Shamrocks came here with the greater 
reputation, since they held the senior champion- 
ship of Canada and the Stanley Cup. Just be- 
fore leaving they beat the Crescents, of Hali- 
fax, for the championship of the Dominion. 
After a tie game, score, 2 goals each, they won 
at Halifax by 4 goals to 2, and so retained their 
championship title for another season. This 
crack team played three games in Brooklyn, 
meeting the so-called *t All-America” team and 
winning by 5 to 2,and then tying with the 
Brooklyn Hockey Club team, score, 2 to 2. In 
playing off this tie the following evening the 
Canadians won by 9 goals to 4. The Victorias 
played two games in New York, meeting the 
Brooklyn team and winning by 5 to 2, and play- 
ing the ‘‘ All-America” seven the exciting 
game which finally resulted in a victory for 
them by 5 to 4. 

To a close observer of the sport, an excellent 
lesson was taught by the games with the vis- 
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ICE-YACHTING.— 


itors. While the American players—who in- 
clude, it must be admitted, several imported 
Canucks—seemed to skate as fast as the Cana- 
dians and dodge nearly as well, they could not 
handle the puck in such masterly style, and 
their passing was poor in comparison, When 
it came to close work, then, they were distinctly 
overmatched, and it was here that they were 
beaten. The improvement in the all-round 
play of the home-bred talent was welcomed by 
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all enthusiasts, but at the same time it was 
only too apparent that our players have yet a 
good deal to learn from their Canadian cousins. 

These international matches at the end of 
each season are an excellent institution and 
serve to mark the progress of American im- 
provement. It is to be hoped that another 
year will find the American players an even 
match for their visitors from across the border. 

J. ParMLy Paret. 


ICe-YACHTING. 


HE last ice-yacht races of the season took 
place March ist and 2d at Burlington, 
Vermont, in the annual regatta of the 
Excelsior ice-Yacht Club. The wind 
was fierce and strong as the boats lined 

be for the Club Cup. The course was a trian- 
gle sailed over three times, a total distance of 
nine miles. Those facing the line were Why 
Not, Glorianaand Excelsior, The cup was won 
by Why Not; time, 14m. 21s.; Exce/szor, second; 
time, 18m. 40s. Charles Chiott owns the former 
and Commodore W. B. Craven the latter boat. 
The race was called a nine-mile one, but with 
the tacks to windward the distance covered was 
fifteen miles, showing an exceptionally good 
record. There was a very stiff gale and all the 
bosts were reefed down, 

The second race, for the club pennant, took 
place on March 2d. It was sailed over the Ex- 
celsior course, but extended to twelve miles ; all 
boats carried full sail. The following yachts 
were entered: Chas. La Plant’s //yer, Henry 
Chiott’s Glorzana, Commodore W. B. Craven's 
Excelstor, Chas. Chiott’s Why Not and John 


Rushlow’'s MWzdge. The finish wasclose. The 
Flyer made the fastest time, but fouled the 
turning stake and was ruled out. Consequently, 
the Glorzana, which came over the finish line 
34 seconds later, won the pennant. Finish time: 
Flyer, 16m. 18s.; Glorzana, 16m, 52s.; E-xcel- 
stor, 17m. 18.; Why Not, 17m. 2s Midge 
dropped out of the race. 

On March roth, Commodore Higginson or- 
dered eight bells struck and the sun brought 
over the foreyard by Quartermaster Taggart, 
thus ending a most successful season for the 
Orange Lake Ice-Yacht Club. 

The Northwest Pennant, now held by the 
Pepin I. Y. C., will be raced for next year. The 
Pepin Club have arranged to stand the expense 
of transportation, etc., for the boats of the 
Minnetonqua Club. 

This pennant is the coveted emblem of the 
West and many struggles have been made for 
it. I am glad that a final decision has been 
made regarding it and both clubs are to meet 
after several years of non-racing 

H. P AsuHtey. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


THE APPROACH OF THE SEASON, 
HOTOGRAPHY, to those who employ it 
merely as a pastime, has itsseasons. It 
goes and comes like the migratory birds; 
and this is well, for while to those who 
employ it asa means of making pictures, it 
is a never-ending source of delight, like other 
pastimes, it 1s apt to clog ; but when laid aside 
for a season, 1t comes as if with the charm of 
novelty and 1s prosecuted with all the original 
vigor. 

The time has come to bring out cameras 
again and give everything a general overhaul. 
Rubber bellows, and, indeed, everything of 
rubber should be gently warmed before the fire 
or over the stove before being handled, as rub- 
ber has a knack of hardening, and if not 
warmed previous to handling, is apt to crack. 
Lenses should be carefully and gently cleaned. 
An old, well-worn silk handkerchief and a few 
drops of alcohol or weak solution of ammonia 
will often make a considerable difference in the 
brilliance of the image; but the application 
should be made with care, as the fine ‘‘ black ” 
polish of the finer quality of lenses is easily 
destroyed 

Leather bellows, too, is apt to harden during 
its winter hibernation, and should be stretched 
out and carefully gone over with a cloth 
moistened with castor oil—indeed, several ap. 


plications are desirable, with an interval of an 
hour or: two between—and lastly witha dry 
clotn, 

Scratched or rubbed parts of leather-covered 
cameras may be concealed by an application of 
well - beaten albumen, into which has been 
rubbed up a little aniline black ; or the entire 
cover may be restored to its original state by a 
coat of varnish made by diluting spirit varnish 
with an equal quantity of alcohol, and adding 
sufficient aniline black to give the desired color. 

The camera should be carefully examined for 
leaks, as with the modern rapid plate, a leak 
that is hardly visible may materially interfere 
with the quality of the negative. The best way 
is to draw out the camera to its full extent, re- 
move the ground glass, screw the lens into its 
place and cap it, and with a large, perfectly 
opaque focusing cloth wrap the head and 
camera together, taking care that no part of 
the bellows or front is covered, and go out into 
the sunshine, Turn both yourself and the cam- 
era round and round, letting the eye sweep over 
every part of the interior, and a ray of sun- 
light will discover the most minute crack or 
smallest pin-hole. 

Now is the time also to put the dark room in 
order. Here the axiom ‘‘ Keep a thing seven 
years and you will find a use for it,’ should 
not be allowed to apply. Turn everything out 
that is not immediately necessary ; throw away 
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all the solutions that were made and not used 
in the fall, even those that ‘‘ keep indefinitely,” 
and sweep and dust and clean out every 
corner. 

This is also the time when, more than at any 
other season, recruits join the great amateur 
army, and to them I would repeat what I have 
so often said before: If you want to be a pho- 
tographer worthy of the name don’t begin with 
a hand camera. \ need not repeat the reasons 
so often given, but may say thatif you do, you 
are hardly likely to get beyond the miserable 
‘soot and whitewash,” the characteristic of 
nine-tenths of the average snap-shots of the 
period ; while if by the use of the stand camera 
and time exposure you learn what can be 
learned only in that way, the time will come 
when the hand camera in your hands will be a 
method of picture-making instead of a means 
of wasting plates. 


AIDS TO EXPOSURE, 


Experienced photographers, many, at least, 
know as if by instinct, under all sorts of condi- 
tions, just what exposure will be required to 
produce any desired effect. Not by any kind of 
calculation, or, consciously at least, by any par- 
ticular degree of illumination of the image on 
the focusing screen, as, while the head is under 
the focusing cloth, if they were asked what 
they were ‘‘ going to give” they could not at 
that moment say. Not, indeed, till the hand is 
on the cap, and then, intuitively as it were, 
they fee/ what exposure is required, and are 
rarely mistaken. I have long possessed that 
power and exercised it on exposures varying 
from a fraction of a second to forty-five min- 
utes, and in one case from a Saturday at mid- 
day till Monday morning at 1oo'clock, and even 
then fe/¢ that it should have had the rest of the 
day, but it wasin one of the rooms of a museum 
which had to be opened to the public at that 
hour; and the stereo-negative is still in evi- 
dence, to show that the fee/iug was correct. 

Knowing the value of that power, and that it 
can be acquired only by experience, I have 
hitherto tried to dissuade those who sought 
my advice, from the use of exposure tables, 
meters, etc., as crutches that would prevent 
those who leaned on them from ever ac- 
quiring it. But it is possible for one to be 
wiser to-day than he was yesterday, andI am 
now disposed to recommend their employment, 
or at least such of them as Wynne’s or Wat- 
kins’ exposure meters, or the Expodak, by be- 
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ginners, but only as a means of shortening the 
time required for the acquisition of the desir- 
able intuitive power. 

But for this purpose those aids to exposure 
must be used properly. At first they may be 
relied upon altogether, and any of the three 
will be found, if intelligently used, fairly cor- 
rect; but as soon as their peculiarities are 
thoroughly understood and their manipulation 
is mastered,the beginner should trust to his own 
observation for indication, and look to them only 
for confirmation. That is, having got a rough 
idea of the exposure required under various 
conditions, he should, by the exercise of his 
judgment, decide in each case what the ex- 
posure ought to be, and then learn from tbe 
meter how near he has come to the truth. At 
first he may be considerably out, but every day 
he will come nearer, and soon, especially if he 
appeals to the meter only now and then, he will 
be able to discard it altogether. In other 
words, the beginner will save both time and 
plates by the employment of an exposure meter 
at first, but as soon as he has got an idea of 
the time required under varying conditions he 
should bring his own judgment into play, and 
then the less he employs the meter the sooner 
will he be altogether independent of it ; and itis 
worth something to know that you can feel 
under almost all possible conditions just what 
the exposure ought to be. 


THE WUESTNER EAGLE DRY PLATES, 


In the last record I promised to give the re- 
sult of my experiments with the output of the 
reorganized Wuestner Eagle Dry Plate Co. 
and having put the plates to the test of consid- 
erable practical work, have pleasure in saying 
of them everything that is good. 


SPECIALIZATION, 


And now aword in conclusion; but not to 
those to whom photography is merely an 
amusement. To them all is grist that comes to 
the mill, and one subject is just as good as an- 
other. 

It is with picture making by photography as 
with other branches of science and art, too wide 
and varied in phases to be mastered by one 
mind ; and he who would excel in any particular 
phase must give to it his sadivkied attention. 
The picture maker must specialize, and now 1s 
the time, at the beginning of the season, to de- 
cide what that special phase shall be. 

Dr. Joun NIcot, 


CRICKET. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


HE annual meeting of the California 
Cricket Association was held on March 
6th and the following officers were 
elected: President, Edward Brown; 
Vice-Presidents, Captain J. Metcalf, Rob- 

ert B. Hogue, W. S. McGavin and_H. V. Reel- 
ing; Secretary and Treasurer, Arthur Inkersley. 

The following delegates from the various 
clubs were also elected: H. Ward and J. MF 
Moriarity, Alameda Clab; George Theobold 
and S. Sewell, Pacific Club; W. S. McGavin 
and H. H. Cookson, California Club; W. O. 
Edmands and A. H. Spurr, Lakeport Club ; R. 


N. Truman and S. W. G. Wallace, Mountain 
Copper Company Club. The Burns Valley Club 
and Citrus Colony Club have not yet elected 
delegates. 

The first match of the season will take place 
May 7th, between the Alameda and Pacific 
elevens. Toward the close of the season it is 
intended to send an All California team on 
tour throughout Northern California, Oregon, 
Washington, and British Columbia, the eleven 
to be selected from clubs which are members 
of the Association, and the tour to be under 
the control of the Association. 

ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 
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CYCLING. 


THE CYCLING RACING OUTLOOK FOR 1899. 


Y midsummer we shall know to a certain- 
ty into what further depths of disorgan- 
ization the League of American Wheel- 
men was thrown by the refusal of its 
last National Assembly to relinquish the 

old-time jurisdiction over the competitive sport. 
At this writing (April 12th), the elements which 
have pitched against each other on the battle- 
ground of racing control are arranging their 
lines for the immediately impending contest, 
which must determine the situation for the pres- 
ent year, and perhaps serve to shape the future 
also. The L. A. W., conscious of its prestige 
and power, and confident in its historic right, is 
proceeding through the mediumship of a very 
efficient Racing Board, to arrange meets and 
grant sanctions, formulate rules and regula- 
tions, and act out the several authorities which 
it has exercised with more or less success in the 
past. The National Cycling Association, on 
the other hand, is discreetly extending the 
spheres of its influence by seeking alliance with 
all the anti-L. A. W. forces, wherever found, 
more especially with the Southern Cyclists’ 
Association, and the remnants of the ‘‘Secession 
of 1897” from the Pacific Coast, and by sparing 
no pains or expense to win over the racing men 
to its aims and purposes. 

Both the L. A. W. and N. C. A. have points 
of advantage indispensable to practicable con- 
trol, and while neither will yield or retire, the 
conflict promises no uplift to the sport. The 
great strength of the L. A. W. lies in the com- 
pleteness and firmness of its international rela- 
tionships. It is now—as before—the only rec- 
ognized governing body of cycling in the 
United States, by its associates of all other 
countries included in the International Cyclists’ 
Association ; and its rulings are carefully sus- 
tained to the extent of accepting its disqualifi- 
cations and penalties, and enforcing them as 
against American riders attempting to race un- 
der any one of their several jurisdictions. The 
N.C. A. gains strength as its older rival loses, 
either by voluntary withdrawal, disqualifica- 
tion or expulsion, for the very evident reason 
that there is nowhere else to go, and non-affili- 
ation with some strong body means an abrupt 
ending to a track career, To the student of 
contemporary racing affairs, cycle tracks seem, 
like the riders, to be endowed with personality 
and instinct, and liability to error, to fatal per- 
sistence in wrong-doing, or repentant reform. 
Nearly all of the prominent ones among them 
have, at one time or another, broken L. A. W. 
rules. A large number of these have paid the 
prescribed penalties or given the required guar- 
antees, and retained their standing and favor. 
Some have not, notably all those in the Metro- 
politan District, the most important section in 
the whole country. This accounts for the 
feebleness—even impotence—of the L. A. W. 
in New York city and vicinity, for where there 
is no single track available for use by its ad- 
herents, its only authority is of that passive 
kind which penalizes a man for any emerging 
from its decreed oblivion. 

The situation is one partaking alike of the 
serious and the ridiculous. For this reason it 


may well be considered unfortunate that the 
world’s championships for 1899 are to be held so 
near us as Montreal, Canada. Although by the 
date set, August 7th-11th, we shall know more 
about the question of control than can now be 
ventured, it seems certain that a large propor- 
tion of our best riders will be barred from par- 
ticipation, The Canadian, Wheelmen’s Asso- 
ciation, under whose auspices the meet is to be 
held, is yet, and seems destined to continue, in 
close alliance with the L. A. W., which fact 
will disqualify all who run contrary to its 
rulings. The popular opinion that this will af- 
fect only professionals iserroneous. Amateurs. 
often suffer likewise, even unknowingly, as is 
necessarily the case when mere appearance on 
this or that track may carry a penalty. It is 
safe to say that comparatively few riders have 
constant and accurate knowledge of where they 
may lawfully compete, and where not. One 
thing is certain: no organization’s mandate can 
command and enforce a long silence on groups 
of tracks, involving large investments, to the 
practical suppression of the sport in localities 
like that of the Metropolitan District. And 
when the day of readjustment comes, the track 
interests may have more to say and do than 
shall be anticipated beforehand. 


CYCLING IN OUR NEW POSSESSIONS. 


Like his more experienced colonizer across 
the Atlantic, the American is proving a first- 
rate ability to take with him, and adapt to the 
special conditions of his new life, whatever he 
has been accustomed to in his own country. 
This is particularly the case with bicycles in 
the territory acquired by the United States 
in the late war with Spain. The personal 
mount of Captain Sigsbee, which went down in 
the wreck of the J/azue, was recovered and 
brought home for exhibition purposes; but to 
Cuba have gone, since the signing of the proto- 
col, probably more machines than were ever 
shipped there in all the days before. Few 
soldier-cyclists' took their wheels with them, but 
many who yet remain there have sent for their 
mounts, or have purchased new ones. Several 
wideawake manufacturers have established 
agencies in Havana and Santiago, and many 
makes have met with gratifying sales. The 
betterment of roads and streets under Ameri- 
can administration has so far progressed that 
some very pleasant rides are now possible 
notably from Santiago to San Juan Hill, and 
El Caney, with prospects of early extension to 
Las Guasimas and Siboney. 

Other phases of cycling, long established 
here, have also been inaugurated in Cuba, At 
Santiago, a cycle club is in process of forma- 
tion, and at Havana, arrangements are being 
made for a modern cycle track. Doubtless the 
sport, being new and novel, will take firm hold 
in the Antilles, and serve to lessen popular 
interest in bull fighting and baiting, while pos- 
sibly affording racing men from the United 
States a better winter training ground than any 
now available in the Atlantic coast States. 

Recent transports to the Philippines have car- 
ried to those islands a number of American 
machines, the results of which will be known 
in due time. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH, 


The 1899 meet of the League of American 
Wheelmen will be held at Boston, Mass., from 
August 14th to rgth, during the week imme- 
diately following the world’s championships 
at Montreal, Canada. 

Government of motor-vehicle racing in Eng- 
land has recently been assumed by the N. 
eS UE 

Since the ordinance passed two years ago by 
the City Council of Chicago, taxing bicycles and 
pleasure carriages, has been declared unconsti- 
tutional by the Illinois Supreme Court, all 
moneys originally paid in obedience thereto 
have been refunded. 
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Philadelphia policemen are now furnished 
with bicycles at the expense of the city. 

At the annual meeting of the Canadian 
Wheelmen’s Association, held at Toronto, Ont., 
March 31st, Mr. Louis Rubinstein, of Montreal, 
was elected President for the ensuing year, and 
Mr. J. W. Prescott, of Vancouver, B. C., Vice- 
President. 

The Motor Vehicle Club, of Paris, France, 
now has over 1,700 active members. 

Charles W. Mears, of Cleveland, O., has been 
appointed L. A. W. representative at the 
annual meeting of the International Cyclists’ 
Association, to be held in connection with the 
1899 world’s championships, at Montreal, in 
August. THE PROWLER, 


GOLF. 


ITH the advent of the roller and the 
need of the mowing machine golf re- 
turns to its thousand homes. It ceases 
to be an exotic fostered by the enthu- 
siasts who follow it southward and 

westward, and becomes part of the daily out- 
door life. Early birds, who have, perhaps, rest- 
lessly passed the first day of returning spring, 
may be seen on every hillside inspecting the 
ravages which winter may have wrought, and 
designing new combinations or improvements 
on the old lines. Hearty are the greetings and 
happy the days that welcome the first arrivals 
at links long forlorn, Yet this is a wholesome 
and needful vacation. By the end of the sum- 
mer we shall be surfeit with the harvest: and 
welcome the end of the season with nearly as 
much zest as we do now its near approach. 

If boys are to be in golf at all, a condition 
that challenges controversy, then it is not sur- 
prising to find that they are the pioneers of the 
players, and so itis natural that they should be 
too early in the field at St. Andrew’s, in a 
championship interscholastic open tournament. 
Our qualification ‘‘ too early” is amply justified 
by the condition of the turf, which was so soft 
that, in the beginning of the games, the ball 
was almost buried from sight upon falling. 
‘That it needed a special rule enabling in such 
cases the lifting of the ball without penalty 
emphasizes our contention. 

INTERSCHOLASTIC GOLF, 

The boys were first called upon on Monday, 
April 3d, to play a medal-play round of 36 
holes, the best eight only to qualify for the 
Cutler Cup and the second eight qualifying 
only for the Consolation Cup, 

The players who qualified for the chief cup 
and the winners were : 

Edward Bell, Jr., Cutler— 


ROME cnspencen ssoveeen 7674567 4 7-53 
BG icscccen ste eeeeeee 6 4065 75 § 7 5—5° 103 

EDRiabee skhea> i aeonees 7565 44 7 4 6—50 
MUNG cubkhis a0 sens eessse 65646 5 5 7 4—48 98 
UMN Ce tabs cosas Fe kb Che REGRESS ES Gar aNboans 201 

First Second 
Round. Round. Total. 
W. L. Gunther, Cutler.......... eee 503 103 206 
H. B. Hollins, Jr., Cutier.......... 99 107 206 
PaO OS SS Sa eee 108 99 207 
oO. WeRbOe, Cutler. .cccncceccess 114 096 210 
5. O. Van der Poel, Hotchkiss..... 109 104 213 
M. L. Hitchcock, Cutler.... . .... 113 IOL 214 
Charles H. Seely, Berkeley........ 108 110 218 
Pan MER, SOCIO oonk i ccanssnvecss 110 103 218 


The loser of the last pair fell into the con- 
solation set, as follows: 





First Second 

Round. Round. Total. 
PA, Proal, Cutler. ..0.6ss0..ccccee TI 220 
Oliver C. Macy, Browning ‘ 112 220 
D.H. Lloyd, Cutler..... .. ee 118 229 
A. D. Dodge, Blake.... ... saesiour 118 230 
H. L. Riker, Wilson & Vail....... 12t 113 234 
R. M. Acosta, Cutler........ neues 131 110 241 
Clarence Martin, Blake............ 122 120 242 


On Tuesday, April 4th, the contests were 
continued as follows: 


Cutler Cup.—First mentee pier round—H. B. Hol 
lins, Jr , Cutler, beat Edward Bell, Jr., Cutler, 5 up 
and 3 to play; J. G. Bates, Blake, beat M. L. Hitch- 
cock, Cutler, 2up and1to play; S. O. Van der Poel, 
Hotchkiss, beat W. L. Gunther, Cutler, 4 up and 3 to 
play; G. Owen Winston, Cutler, beat Charles H 
Seely, Berkeley, 3 upand 2 to play. 

Consolation Cup.— First match-play round--A. 
Holmes, Cutler, beat H. L. Riker, Wilson & Vail, 2 up: 
P. A. Proal, Cutler, beat Clarence Martin, Blake, 

up and,toplay; D. H. Lloyd, Cutler, beat A. D. 
bodge, Blake, default; R. M. Acosta, Cutler, beat 
Oliver C. Macy, Browning, by default. 

On Wednesday the semi-final round of the 
cups resulted as follows : 

Cutler Cup.—-Semi-final round—H. B. Hollins, Jr., 
Cutler, beat J. G. Bates, Blake, 7 up and 5s to play ; G. 
Owen Winston, Cutler, beat S.O.Van der Poel, Jr., 
Hotchkiss, 7 up and 5 to play. 

Consolation Cup.--Semi-final round--P, A. Proal, 
Cutler, beat A. Holmes, Cutler, 6 up and 4 to play ; D 
H. Lloyd, Cutler, beat R. M. Acosta, Cutler, 7 up and 6 
to play. 

The finals on Thursday was a 36-hole round, 
Winston winning at the thirty-eighth hole by 
four strokes to his opponent’s six. 

Their scores are : 


FIRST ROUN 








Hollins, out. ....... 7546 44 8 3 8—49 
Hollins, in.......... 5 6677 4 610 5—56 105 
Winston, out.. 75 5 4 6 6 7-49 
WéNG0on, IN,» ..20006 36 5s 4 6 § § 6 5—“ 94 
SECOND ROUND. 
Hollins, Out ....eeeee 445 5 45 6 4 7-44 
Hollins, in...........5§ 76675 6 7 5—54 98 
Winston, out 6455 667 4 85 
Winston, 10. ..055.5. 6757547 6 7-54 105 


Extrv holes—Hollins, 6,6; Winston, 6, 4. 

Total for 38 holes — Hollins, 215 ; Winston, 209. 

The Consolation Cup was won by P. A. Proal, 
Cutler, who beat D. H. Lloyd, Cutler, 5 upand 
3 to play. The interscholastic handicap on 
Friday closed the tournament. 











GOLF. 


A NEW DEPARTURE IN HANDICAPPING. 

The issuing of the first official handicaps of 
the Metropolitan Golf Association is the first 
serious attempt to put players on a uniform ba- 
sis. By theterms of the Metropolitan Associa- 
tion only those players can compete in the 
championship tournament, who have a handi- 
cap of ten strokes or under. 

The list of those eligible for the Metropolitan 
championship were : 


Scratch— plang Ag Douglas. 
— 2—H Harriman, J. Reid, Jr., and W. J. 
travis 


Handicap at P. Bayard, Jr., W. B. Cutting 


ASM. dob: 


B. Hollins, F. P. Keene, F. Ww. Menzies, A 
bins, E. C. uishimore, Jamies A. Stillman, R. Talbot, 
H. pr. Toler and J. A, T 


Handicap 4—J. I. Bialr. a George C. Ciatk, Ji, 
a. . Jr., Jasper Lynch, T. M. Robertson ua 


Handicap s—R. Brooks, W. B. Dinsmore, Jr., A 
Norris, L. Stoddart, James B. Tailer and R: Terry, Ie 
Handicap 6—W. R. Betts, H. M. Billings,S D. Bow- 
ers, A. De W. Cochrane, W. H. Davis, F. J. J. De Rais- 
ines, M. Graham, Jr., C. M. Hamilton, W. H. Patterson, 
George F. Tiffany, W. io} Vanderpool and F. A. Wal- 


thew. 
Handicap 7—F. O. Beach, E. Churchill, T. A. Have- 
meyer, E, W. A. Larned, L. E. 


Kelly, Joseph P. Kna 
La Rocque, ally, Josep! Morton Fe 
an, L. Tappin and W. Rutherford. 

Handicap 8—J. B. Baker, C. D. Barnes, D. Chauncey, 
H. W. Colby, H. H. Curtis, F. A. Dallett, C. Fellows, T. 
H. P. Farr, Samuel wa, A. Graham, M. Gra- 
ham, Jr., W. T_ Gray, L. Hicks, Otto om og ey 
H_ B. Hollins, H. Hsitrook fis Allen Kennedy, 
Kimball, John M. Knapp, A. H. Larkin, E. eth R: 
M. Littlej ohn, W A. Murdock, ee M. Mason, Dr. C.. B. 
Martin, harles W. O’Connor, R. F. Phifer, C. L. Per- 
kins, A. E. Paterson, T. T. Reid, R. H. Robertson, A. 
Rogers, H. P. Tailer, H. K. Toler, J. B. Upham, L. 
Van Etten, G. E. Watson, Dr. W.G. Wy ie and R.C. 
Watson, Jr. 

Og g—G. E. Armstrong, A. M. ee F. M. 
Bacon, Jr., H. Barnes, H. S. Brooks, Jr., J. R. Chad- 
wick, T. a tae Cc. YS Gates, W. L. Gunther, A.G. 
tea tT H. Lee. J. H . Merritt, L. P. Myers, W. B. 

hett, A M. Reed, the Rev. W. S. Rainsford, J.C. Ren- 
nard, J. B. Tailer, L. Waterbury. 

Handicap 10—S. M. Allen, C. W. Barnes, W. L. Bald- 
win, H. S. Bowns, James Brown, H. 1. Burden, H. M. 
Brooks,Clarke Burnham, O.W. Bird, Paul Bonner, R.W. 
Chandler, James Converse, Percy Chubb, L. L. Clark, 
S.S. Chauncey, A.D. Compton, W.B.C. Crittenden, W. 
H. Crittenden, E. B. Curtiss, J. W. Curtiss, Paul Dana, 
W.P ae J. Edwards, J. B. Eccleston, F. Enos, 
J B. Eustis, Jr.,H. O. Havemeyer, Jr., J. B. Harriman, 
A. W. Hoyt, Grenville Kane, E. C. Kent, R. B. Kerr, A. 
P Kelley. D. P. Kinsley, A. L. Livermore, H.C. Mc- 
Keever, W. G. Marsh, H. Moore, T. OU. Merrill, H. 
W. Maxwell, W. Y. Marsh, G. S. O’Flyn, J. C. Powers, 
H. L. Pratt, G. A. Phelps, P. R. Pyne, i , R. Peters, 
James Park, G. E. Perkins, O. Post, R. P. Perkins, E. 
L. Richards, H. S. Redfield, W. Shippen, A. Seton, aa 
C. H. Seely, A. Schroeder, C. T. Stout, J. B. Taylor, 
T. J. Taylor, H. Townsend, Moses Taylor, W. H. 
Thurston, W. Witherspoon, R. H. Williams and G. O. 
Winston. | ; 

The entire list contains about six hundred 
names, members of the thirty-one clubs in the 
association, except Laurence Harbor, Norwood 
and Seabright, from whom the committee re- 


ceived no club lists. 
METROPOLITAN GOLF ASSOCIATION, 

Good entries, notable golfers and notable 
golf marked the opening match of the regular 
season at Garden City on Wednesday, April 
12th, when, out of a field of thirty-three, in a 
thirty-six-hole medal play round, sixteen quali- 
fied to continue atthe match play, the firstthree, 
Douglas, Tyng and Harriman, each doing the 
thirty-six holes in 173. The weather in the 
morning was stormy; in the afternoon it 
settled down and remained good throughout 
the entire contest. The second day’s play 
brought together the qualified sixteen. 


L. Tappin, V.Sorch- 
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First Round—F. S. Douglas, Fairfield, beat J. B. 
Tailer, Ardsley, cis up; D. Chauncey. Dyker Meadow, 
beat U. A. Murdoch, Jr., Shinnecock Hills, by default ; 
H. A. Colby, Essex County, beat G. Owen Winston, 
Westchester Golf, by 2 upand : to play; R. Brooks, 
Meadowbrook, beat T. A avemeyer, Meadow- 
brook, by 2 up and 1 to play: J. A. Tyng, Morris 
County, beat Marc M. Michael, Nutley, by 3 upand 2 
to ow oe Harry Hollins, Jr., Westbrook, beat A. De 
Witt Cochrane, Ardsley, by 1 up (19 holes) ; $ W.. J. 
Travis, Oakland, beat H. L. Pratt, Nassau County, by 
4up and 3 to play ; ; H. M. Harriman, Meadowbrook, 
beat A. M. Robbins, St. Andrew's, by 6upand sto play. 

Second Round—Dougias beat Chauncey by 2 up and 
1 to play, Brooks beat Colby by 1 up (19 holes), Harri- 
man beat Travis 1 up (19 holes), Tyng beat Hollins by 
3 up and 2to play. 

In the semi-final rounds on Friday, April 
14th, Brooks beat Douglas 2 up and 1 to play. 
Harriman beat Tyng 3 up and 2 to play. 

In the finals Harriman won over Brooks by 
the narrow margin of 2 holes up and 1 to play, 
making the 35 holes in 169 against Brooks’ 172 

ALBION. 


GOLF ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 

On March 4th, men’s foursomes, eighteen 
holes, match play, were played on the links of 
the Oakland Golf Club. In the first round R 
M. Fitzgerald and Arthur Goodall defeated 
D. F. Belden and J. H. Ames 4 up, and R. 
Cooke and W. A. Magee defeated J. M. Taft 
and M. Requa2up. Bad weather and other 
competitions intervening, the final foursome 
was not concluded until April 1st, on which 
day R. A. Cooke and W. A Magee defeated 
R. M. Fitzgerald and Arthur Goodall after a 
very close contest, 1 up, and won the prize. 

On March 11th, a match-play competition, 
eighteen holes, with handicap, open to men, 
for a silver cup, began on the Oakland links, 
and, continued at various times, was concluded 
on March 25th. There were eighteen competi- 
tors. four of whom played in the preliminary 
round, J. C. McKee (scratch) defeating G. P. 
Gow (1) 4 up, and J. H. Ames (7) defeating J. 
M. Taft (1). In the second round these two 
winners and the remaining fourteen, who had 
drawn byes, played, G. D. Greenwood winning 
from W. P. Johnson 2 up on 20 holes 

The ladies’ competition in putting and ap- 
proaching on the Oakland links, on March 18th. 
was won by Miss Agnes Duff, and the men’s 
competition in the same by T. R. Hutchinson 

The ladies’ match-play competition, nine 
holes, with handicap, on March 25th, on the 
Oakland links, was won by Miss Belle Mhoon 

On April ist the fifth tournament of the sea- 
son for the Ladies’ Cup was held on the Oak- 
land links, the winners of previous tournaments 
being Miss A. Duff (twice), Miss Dunham and 
Miss Alice Moffitt. Six ladies entered, and the 
results by rounds were as follows : 

First Round—Miss L. Moffitt beat Miss Belle 
Mhoon, 2 up; Miss Deane beat Mrs, W. P. 
eggs 4 up; Miss A. Moffitt beat Miss A 

uff, 8 up 

Second Round—Miss Belle Mhoon drew a 
bye, and Miss A. Moffitt beat Miss Deane 4 up 
and 3 to play 

Final Round—Miss Alice Moffitt beat Miss 
Belle Mhoon 4 up and 3 to play. 

A final contest will be held at the close of the 
season between the winners of the five tourna- 
ments, the result of which will decide the abso- 
lute ownership of the Ladies’ Cup. 

On March toth the monthly competition for 
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the Winslow medal, eighteen holes, with handi- 
cap, was held on the links of the San Francisco 
Golf Club, the results being as follows : 


San Francisco Golf Club. Ladies’ Handicap for 
Winslow Medal. March 10, 1899 


First Second. Handi- 

Competitors. Round. Round. Gross. cap. Net. 
Miss M. B. Houghton. 70 65 135 ° 135 
Mrs. H. B. Goodwin.. 74 74 148 ° 148 
Miss C. Crockett...... 86 80 166 4 162 
Miss E. Carolan....... ot 86 177 4 173 
Miss G. Carolan........ 102 go 192 12 180 
Miss Maud O’Connor. * as eee 10 —~ 
Miss E. W. Morgan... * 56 — ° eae 


*No returns. 


On Saturday, April 8th, the first half of a 
contest between teams of eight representatives 
of the San Francisco and Oakland Golf Clubs 
will be played on the Oakland links ; the sec- 
ond half will be played on April 15th, and the 
team making the best aggregate score will be 
the winner. The contest ts for a silver trophy, 
at present held by the San Francisco Golf Club, 
which defeated the Oakland eight on December 
1oth and 17th of last year. If the San Fran- 
cisco men win the second contest, the trophy 
becomes the absolute property of their club, 
but if the Oakland eight prove victorious, a tie 
will result, which will be played off on May 13th 
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on the links of .a third club, if the use of them 
can be obtained ; but if this cannot be done, on 
either the Oakland or San Francisco links, as 
may be determined by lot. 

On March 18th there was a formal opening, 
with speeches and flag-raising, of the newly- 
finished home of the San Rafael Golf Club. 
The course, when completed, will be the only 
eighteen-hole one on the Pacific Coast, and the 
longest in the United States, being 6,291 yards. 
The situation of the club-house is beautiful, and 
the whole course is very picturesque. There 
are several good natural hazards. The putting- 
greens are from 40 to 60 feet in diameter, ex- 
cept the home green, which is 100 feet. The 
course was laid out by T. W. Tetley, for whom 
an instructor’s house will be built near the club- 
house. A program of events from May to Oc- 
tober will be drawn up shortly. For the con- 
venience of players and visitors the California 
Northwestern Railway will build a station, to 
be called *‘Golf,” which will put passengers 
down about a thousand yards from the club- 
house. On certain knolls that command a view 
of the course, seats are to be placed under the 
shade of trees, so that spectators may watch 
the games on the links without the necessity of 
walking nearly four miles. 

ARTHUR INKERSLEY, 


YACHTING. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE AMERICA’S CUP RIVAL, 


«IR THOMAS LIPTON announces that 
his private signal will be a green sprig 
of shamrock, on a gold ground, with 
a green border. This will be carried as 
his racing flag on the Shamrock, and 

will also flutter from the truck of his newly 
purchased steam yacht £rz7, for so he promptly 
christened the fine craft, thinking it more ap- 
propriate than her former name, 4gusa. It 
is rumored that the £rzz will convoy the 
Shamrock across the ocean, but at any rate 
Erin will be in these waters next October, dur- 
ing the international races, with a number of 
guests of Sir Thomas aboard, including Lord 
Chief Justice Russell and some other notable 
personages. 

A rather stupid report was cabled from the 
other side to the effect that Shamrock would be 
towed across the Atlantic. Of course those 
who are responsible for such a silly suggestion 
have not had the advantages of nautical experi- 
ence, Nosailor in his senses would think of 
towing a vessel constructed like the challenger 
for the cup across the ocean. She would run 
the risk of being strained and also of other 
damage. Besides, such a course would be con- 
trary to both the spirit and letter of the rules 
which govern allcontests for the America’s Cup. 

Up to the time that these pages go to press 
very little information of value has been 
vouchsafed to us concerning the new Fife boat. 
As a matter of fact, Scotch caution has prevent- 
ed anything leaking out from the Thorneycroft 
yard at Chiswick, on the Thames, in the envi- 
rons of London, where Shamrock 1s being put 
together. Detectives anddogs guard the shop. 
It is rumored also that when Shamrock first 
kisses the water, her hull will be so draped 
with canvas that its shape will not be revealed. 


And all this because it is feared that some enter- 
prising Yankee photographer may take a snap 
shot at the vessel as she glides down the ways 
into the Thames. From the point of view of a 
level headed man of the world such precautions 
seem worthy only of idiots. I can understand 
the motive of a naval architect in trying to 
keep his design a secret from his rival, but 
when the vessel he is building against is in 
frame and partially plated, it is too late for her 
torm to be modified or any “‘ wrinkles ” adopted 
from his craft by his competitor. 

A big stick of Oregon pine, 100 feet long, was 
delivered at Thorneycroft’s yard on March 
15th, and a gang of workmen from Fife’s yard 
at Fairlie was sent off to whittle it into shape 
fora lower mast. The departure of the men 
was made the occasion of quite a demonstra- 
tion. On April 8th it was cabled that the 
yacht’s lead keel, weighing beween 80 and 100 
tons (a sufficient margin for guessing, surely !), 
had been cast, and that this feat had been per- 
formed under the eyes of a detachment of po- 
lice commanded by an inspector. That is the 
latest information granted with the exception 
that Mr. Peter Donaldson, an eminent Scotch 
yachtsman, isto have charge of the Shamrock, 
This gentleman is a firm Fife man. He wasa 
member of the syndicate that built Fife’s first 
big cutter, Ca/Zuna, in 1893. The Ca/luna’s 
career was not crowned with the success that 
Mr. Donaldson, her managing owner, hoped, 
and when she was outclassed after a couple of 
seasons she was put on the market and is now 
the property of Prince Mehemet Al Halim, her 
hailing port being Constantinople. Mr. Don- 


aldson is a stanch believer in Archie Hogarth 
who 1s to be skipper of Shamrock, having 
sailed with him on the Ca//uma and also on the 
big /so/de, a Fife boat 72 feet on the water-line. 
The amateur and professional are accustomed 
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to work together, and that is much in the han- 
dling of a big racing cutter. 

Mr. Donaldson is rear-admiral of the Mud- 
hook Yacht Club, rear-commodore of the Royal 
Clyde Yacht Club, and member of half a dozen 
other yacht clubs. He is also amember of the 
Yacht Racing Association of Great Britain. He 
is well known in New York. 

Work is progressing steadily on the Sham- 
rock's nak at the Herreshoff works, Bristol, 
R. I. There is as much mystery as ever about 
the Yankee ship, and the shop is guarded day 
and night by dogs that bark and bite, and burly 
watchmen who carry heavy clubs, and would 
doubtless use them, too, on the heads of rash 
and venturesome intruders. The remarks I 
made above concerning the Shamrock are ap- 
plicable also to the Herreshoff craft. There is no 
reason why both should not be tarred with the 
same brush. ‘The latest yarn given out con- 
cerning the construction of the vessel is that 
the plating of her topsides as well as her under- 
body will be of bronze instead of nickel steel. 
Perhaps Mr. Herreshoff has realized that gal- 
vanic action might set in by the bronze coming 
into contact with the steel, even as the contact 
of bronze and aluminum caused serious elec- 
trolysis in Defender. In addition to the steel 
mast, boom, and gaff already in course of con- 
struction, and which should be completed by 
the time this number of OurTinc is printed, the 
yacht will have a complete set of Oregon pine 
spars, so that in case the steel spars prove un- 
satisfactory there will be a set in reserve. The 
lower mast is a splendid stick by all accounts of 
110 feet length. What its length will be when 
trimmed is not known, but it is said the root 
end will be uppermost when stepped—an inno- 
vation in masting. Duplicate pine bowsprits 
and topmasts will be made as well as spinnaker 
booms. Boston experts figure that the boat 
will carry considerably more than 13,000 square 
feet of duck. Two complete suits of sails have 
been made at the Herreshoff shops. 

Mr. C. Oliver Iselin assured a friend of mine 
at Bristol on April 5th, that a name for the boat 
had not yet been chosen by Commodore Morgan 
and himself. He said that the names Golden 
Rod after the American national flower, and 
Hope after Mrs. Iselin, were simply ingenious 
guesses. It has since been apparently authori- 
tatively announced that the name Columbia 
has been chosen. Mr, Iselin was at Bristol to try 
the 15-foot craft Hofe, built for his twelve-year 
old son by Herreshoff. He examinedthenew de- 
fender carefully, and declined to give any in- 
formation concerning her, 

It is thought that the craft may be able to 
take a trial spin early next month. By last 
accounts no skipper had been chosen for the 
old Defender, but the amateurs who will assist 
in tuning her up it is said will be Herman B. 
Duryea, W. Butler Duncan, and Harry Payne 
Whitney, while the new craft will be in charge 
of C. Oliver Iselin, E. D. Morgan, Herbert 
Leeds, and Nat Herreshoff. 

Commodore James Ross, of the Royal St. 
Lawrence Yacht Club, has ordered a new 20- 
footer for the defense of the Seawanhaka Cup. 
She will be designed by Mr. C, Herrick Dug- 
gan, and will probably be the only new craft 
built. Speculator, Strathconaand Glencairn 
ff, are, of course, available for trial purposes. 
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THE CANADA'S CUP. 


There is much enthusiasm regarding the 
challenge of the Chicago Yacht Club for the 
Canada’s Cup, which is to be sailed for off 
Toronto on August 4th, 6th and 8th, the first- 
named date being the civic holiday of Toronto. 
Preliminary to this final contest there will be 
two series of trial races off Toronto for the 
selection of a defender and one at Chicago to 
pick out the American boat. 

Canadian yachtsmen have naturally great 
confidence in Mr. Herrick Duggan and are 
anxious to see how the prospective defender 
from his board willturn out. She is now about 
completed at Harry Hodson’s yard in Toronto, 
having been built for a syndicate at whose 
head is Mr. George P. Reid, of Toronto. Mr. 
Wilton Morse will steer her. It is understood 
that this vessel has a centerboard. 

It is reported that Commodore A‘milius 
Jarvis, of the Royal Canadian Yacht Club, has 
ordered a design from Arthur E. Payne, of 
Southampton, designer of the famous Deczma, 
Penitent, etc., and that the craft will be built 
at Toronto, 

Three yachts are being built by the Hamilton 
yachtsmen ; one for a syndicate of the Victoria 
Y. C., headed by Harry Kuntz, the boat having 
been designed by W. Burnside. Another is 
being constructed for the Royal Hamilton 
Yacht Club by the Johnson Bros., under the 
direction of ait 5 H. Fearnside. 

The new candidates to contest for the cup 
are known to number four, but a dark horse or 
two may be sprung on yachtsmen before the 
time of the trial races at Chicago. Commodore 
Fred W. Morgan, of the Chicago Yacht Club, 
is at the head of one syndicate; another is 
being built at Muncie, Ind., for the Whitely 
syndicate ; the third, the Vera, is nearly com- 
pleted at A. G. Cuthbert’s shop, South Chi- 
cago, for the Pearl syndicate, and the fourth is 
under construction at the yard of C.C. Hanley, 
Quincy, Mass., having been ordered by a syn- 
dicate of the Rochester Yacht Club. A crew 
picked out from the members will sail the craft 
to the lakes, 

It is reported that Commodore E C, Ber- 
riman will rebuild and refit his centerboard 
cutter Va/zant, in order to make her come into 
the 35-foot class. Her centerboard will be 
taken out and a lead keel substituted for the 
iron one, while herends will be lengthened out 
and a bigger sail plan supplied. 


DOMINION-YANKEE CONTEST, 


Another international event of interest will 
be the match between the double-huller Do- 
minion, of the Royal St. Lawrence Yacht Club, 
and Yankee, the challenger, of the White Bear 
Yacht Club, The race will take place about 
June 12th. According to my informant, Yan- 
kee is also something of a freak. She is ‘35 feet 
over all, 7 feet 8 inches beam, and 6 inches 
draft of hull, 6 feet with centerboard down. 
Her midship section is scow-shaped, giving 
her nearly 6 feet 10 inches beam at load water- 
line. Her keel line is a true curve. She is 
without reverse curves in any part of the hull. 
The gunwale lines are slightly curved, and the 
bow is a half-circle. The freeboard is 13 inches, 
and the deck crowned 3 inches. Her dis- 
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placement in racing with crew is about 1,900 
pounds. She is built with bent oak ribs over 
longitudinal ribs, each 8 inches apart. These 
are framed together so as to be flush when 
they receive the planking, The plank is 5-16 
inch by 8 inches single, with joints in center 
of longitudinal ribs. The centerboard is of 
steel and weighs 200 pounds. Her mainsail is 
long on the boom, and the gaff is peaked 
high. It contains about 380 square feet, with 
a jib that makes her total sail area nearly 
500 feet when measured in accordance with the 
rules. Her sections are carefully designed so 
as to make her displacement curve conform 
with the wave-line theory, when keeled to an 
angle, excepting that this curve was corrected 
so as to allow approximately for the displace- 
ment caused by the rise of water at bow and 
stern, when in motion. She gains on the water- 
line as rapidly as she is keeled, and when sail- 
ing free uses apparently about 32 feet of hull. 
THE QUINCY CHALLENGE CUP. 

The Quincy Yacht Club will have a down-to- 
date racer to defend its $500 Challenge Cup 
from the attacks of the Lynn, Beverly and 
Hull Massachusetts clubs. Mr, Henry M. 
Faxon will sail the new craft with a crew of 
Corinthians picked out from the club. Mr. 
Faxon sailed Recruzt against Duchess last 
year, and is an excellent sailer of small craft. 
The new boat will be about 4o feet long, with 
9 feet beam, and will carry at least 1,000 feet 
of sail, The design is credited to Arthur 
Keith. The races are scheduled for the week 
beginning July 20th. Commodore B. F. Rice 
will fit Recruzt; after some minor changes he 
will place her at disposal of the syndicate. 

VARIOUS NOTES. 

Mr. A. Barclay Walker, the British yachts- 
man, and late owner of the Fife cutter Az/sa, 
purchased the Dundee steam whaler Zsqguz- 
maux and equipped her for a hunting, fishing 
and scientific trip to the Arctic. The vessel 
reached St. John, N. F., on April 7th, where 
her owner and party were to join her and 
make an early start to the far north. 

A large number of members of the Seawan- 
haka Corinthian Yacht Club are opposed to the 
new girth measurement rule, which has been 
adopted by the Yacht Racing Union of Long 
Island Sound, of which the Seawanhaka Club 
is amember, A motion was adopted the other 
night, that it would not be to the best interests 
of the club nor of sport to adopt the rule. 

Commodore Morgan presided at the meeting 
of the New York Yacht Club on March 23d. 
The following resolution was adopted : 

‘* Resolved, That the squadron rendezvous 
for the annual cruise on August 7th next at 
such hour and place as the Commodore shall 
designate in general orders.” 

Upon motion the Commodore was requested 


< 


to appoint a committee to draft resolutions 
upon the death of Mr, Richard Suydam Palmer, 
The committee will be named at an early day. 
Vice-Commodore Ledyard reported that the 
club’s charter had been so amended by the 
Legislature that it can in the future hold prop- 
erty of the value of $500,000. 

The sum of $16,000 has been set aside for use 
of the Regatta Committee during the year. Itis 
said that the club’s cruise will run as far east as 
Marblehead this year. A. J. KENEALy, 

YACHTING ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 

At the annual meeting of the South Ba 
Yacht Club, held at San José, the following of- 
ficers were elected for 1899: Commodore, Dr. 
H. A. Spencer; Vice-Commodore, Alfred C, 
Eaton ; Secretary, F. L. Machefert ; Treasurer, 

. W. Macaulay; Port Captain, William Ort- 
ey ; Measurer, Oliver Ortley ; Directors, A. E. 
Moody and Frank Davis ; Delegates to Pacific 
Inter-club Yacht Association, S. E. Smith, A. 
Meads, and Louis Sonniksen. Committees on 
regattas, club-house, signals and entertain- 
ments were appointed. The headquarters of 
the club are at Alviso, in the southern waters of 
San Francisco Bay. Congress has recently 
passed a bill appropriating a considerable sum 
for the improvement of the Alviso Channel. 
The flagship will be the schooner J/urze/, re- 
cently purchased by Dr. Spencer. 

The Encinal Yacht Club, of Alameda, at its 
annual meeting on March 7th elected the fol- 
lowing officers: P.S. Teller, President ; Henry 
M. Landsberger, Vice-President; W.O. Henn, 
Secretary and Treasurer ; J. S. Hanley, Com- 
modore ; John F. Ward, Vice-Commodore; Dr. 
C. L. Tisdale, Port Captain; Directors, the 
above-named and Henry K. Field, George T. 
Wright, and A. M. Hickox. The annex con- 
taining the billiard table, bowling alley, etc., 
which was burned some little time ago, has 
been reconstructed, though not on the same 
site as before. 

The San Francisco, Corinthian and California 
Yacht Clubs are all gaining in membership, and 
look forward to a good season. The sailing 
programmes of these three clubs have been is- 
sued; the Encinal and South Bay programmes 
will be published later. The Pacific Yacht Club 
has practically, if not legally, ceased to exist. 

On March 26th the bridge leading into the 
lagoon behind Tiburon was raised, and the 
yachts which had spent the winter there were 
towed out to their summer moorings in the Bay 
of San Francisco. The yacht owners are now 
busy overhauling their craft in readiness for 
opening days. The California and Corinthian 
Yacht Clubs open the season on April 22d, and 
the San Francisco Yacht Club on April 29th, 
with jinks and receptions to members and 
friends. The opening days of the Encinal and 
South Bay Yacht Clubs have not yet been set. 

ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T. I. D., New Britain, Conn.—You will find 
the points, diagram and illustrations of the 
Great Dane in OutincG for June, 1897. Send us 
twenty-five cents, and we will forward you a 
copy. 

George P., Stamford, Conn.—So far as we 


know, a three-hulled catamaran is a novelty. 
Its chief objection would be the superfluous 
amount of ‘*dead wood” to drive through the 
water. We cannot conscientiously approve of 
the type, but we admire the ingenuity of the 
design you submit. 
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86 Ave de Opera. 


Our little book, ‘‘Suggestions,” free on 
request, makes selection easy. 


Spaulding & Co., Jackson Blvd. cor. State St., Chicago. 
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SPAULDING & Co. 


PARIS: Goldsmiths, Silversmiths CHICAGO: 
and Jewelers. 


Spring Weddings. 


Our offerings for suitable gifts are new and 
appropriate, with the added merit of highest 
quality and exclusiveness of pattern, and at prices 
varying to meet the requirements of all. 








Jackson Blvd. cor. State St. 
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“ Pure soap ts akin to cleanliness” 


— Wool 
| Soap 
Free 


Drop us a postal with your name and address, 
and the name and address of a dealer who doesn’t 
= sell Wool Soap, and we'll send you a sample 
cake free. 

Wool Soap is the top-cream of soap quality— 
= the purest soap afloat—white, clean, unscented— 
the combination of all good soap elements of 
superlative purity and highest-grade quality—made 
for the skins of all people, baby’s, too—the health- 
keeping soap for toilet and bath. 
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Swift and Company, Makers, 
Chicago 
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The Bartlett Cure for 


ALCOHOLISM 


Our treatment is taken at home without 
the publicity and expense of an institute 
treatment. No hypodermic injections with 
their evileffects. It cures; not temporarily 
relieves. The expense 1s much less than 
the institute treatments. It braces the 
nerves, tones the stomach, and leaves the 
patient in good condition. Consultation 
and correspondence free and confidential. 
Write for our book on Alcoholism and nar- 
cotic diseases, mailed free in plain envelope. 

We are successfully treating hundreds of 
patients by mail every month. Under our 
system of correspondence each patient re- 
ceives individual care and instruction. 

It would not be possible to get such in- 
dorsements as the following, did we not do 
all we claim. 

Hon. L. S. Coffin, President Railroad Tem- 
perance Association of America: The work 
of the BARTLETT CURE is well-nigh 
miraculous. It stands in advance of all 
other cures for drunkenness. 

Father Cleary, former President of the 
Catholic ‘Total Abstinence Society of 
America: If the BARTLETT CURE be 
properly taken, it will cure alcoholism 
more effectually than any other remedy at 
present known. 


THE BARTLETT CURE CO., 
D. C. BARTLETT, M. D., 
157 J. Washington St., Chicago, 1123 K Broadway, New York. 
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‘“How To PLAN THE Home Grounps,” by S. 
Parsons, Jr., ex-Superintendent of Parks, New 
York City, with illustrations. 

This is a timely, practical, and helpful book. 
Mr. Parsons (who is a fellow of the Society of 
American Landscape Architects and ex-Super- 
intendent of the New York City Parks), tells 
ages and in detail how to beautify the 

ome grounds, be they small or large. A sec- 
ond part of the book is devoted to the public 
grounds of villages and cities, and fifty-six illus- 
trations, plans and diagrams help to elucidate 
the text. A list of the best trees and shrubs 
for spring, summer, and winter effects, and of 
climbers and hardy border plants, will be of 
much value to all who own home grounds and 
desire to make them a joy the year round. 

[DousLepay & McC ure. ] 


‘* NATURE Stupy IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS” 
{first reader), by Lucy Langdon Williams Wil- 
son, of the Philadelphia Normal School. 

The origin of this book was the laudable one 
of a compilation to be put into the hands of 
little children, which should have for their 
minds the same interest and value that more 
advanced works have for the grown up, It 
accomplishes its intent, and in no sense fails to 
be useful to children of a much larger growth. 
The illustrations are very clear. 

[THE Macmi.ian Co., N. Y.] 


‘*MopEerRN- PoxiticaL INstiTUTIONS,” by 
Simeon E, Baldwin, LL. D., President of the 
American Social Science Association, etc. 

Judge Baldwin brings a ripe judgment, wide 
experience, and great industry to bear on his 
subject, and now that the question confronts 
us whether this country is to make a new de- 
parture in its policy, and, no longer content 
with the domination of America, is to take 
upon itself novel and complicated responsibili- 
ties, our modern political institutions may be 
put to new and unforeseen tests, and the 
sources whence they came and the goals to 
which they tend claim thought and attention 
as never before. In guiding the intelligence 
of the thoughtful citizen Judge Baldwin’s con- 
tributions have long enjoyed a wide and well- 
deserved reputation. The collection, revision, 
and publication of them is a service to the 
States, [LitrLe, Brown & Co., Boston. ] 


‘““THE ART oF HorsEMANSHIP,” translated by 
Dr. Morris H. Morgan. 

Xenophon, in the fifth century before the 
Christian era, figured not only as a great histori- 


cal general but also quite a philosopher. In 
many ways the influence of his great teacher, 
Socrates, is but too apparent ; thus when, after 
that masterly and adventurous retreat of the 
10,000, he settled down at Scillus as a tiller of 
the soil and a devotee to Nimrod, he proved 
that though a great leader of armies he could 
find delight in pastoral scenes and the sports 
of the forests. His ‘* Art of Horsemanship,” 
given to us in a masterly translation by Dr. 
Morris H. Morgan, mee § be in the possession 
of every lover of equine sport. Even after 
more than twenty-three centuries it is still, in 
the main, as Dr. Morgan justly says, ‘‘ a sound 
and excellent guide for the field it covers.” 


{[LitTLE, Brown & Co., Boston.] 


‘“Soncs oF WAR AND Peace,” by Sam Wal- 
ter Foss. 

The previous poems of Mr. Foss in ‘* Whiffs 
from Wild Meadows ” and *‘ Dreams in Home- 
spun” were heralds of a poet who touched the 
depths even in his most humorous moments 
and the verities with astrong hand. ‘‘ Songs of 
War and Peace” bear the impress of his ripened 
power. [Lee & SHEPARD, Boston.] 


‘*CyRANO DE BERGERAC,” by Edmond Ros- 
tand. 

Is an excellent translation, by Miss Gertrude 
Hall, of the great play, which has created an 
extraordinary impression, 


[DousLepay & McCiuvre Co., N. Y.] 


‘THe ScortisH TERRIER AND THE IRISH 
TERRIER; THEIR History, CHARACTERISTICS, AND 
DEVELOPMENT TO THE PRESENT STANDARD.” Com- 
piled by James E. Green. 

The compiler of this short essay has given 
nothing but what has been taken from well- 
known writers on the breeds. It is a useful 
bird’s-eye view of all the important contribu- 
tions of the best judges of these dogs, all that 
is worth recording in order to trace their origin 
and early history as well as its development. 
Beginners in the fancy will find the compila- 


tion useful, [Geo. R. Wixu1s, Boston.] 


“STORIES FROM Lowty Lire,” by C. M. 
Duppa, with illustrations by Louis Wain. 

“jam,” “Don,” “Dick,” and “Pop” are 
sorry dogs, whose adventures are the basis of 
a series of little stories that, whilst written 
down to the understanding of the young, are 
amusing enough to interest adults. 


[MAcmILLaNn & Co., N. Y.] 


Books noticed here may be ordered through the office of OUTING. 
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HE French are exceedingly ingenious in, 


constructing plays the pivot of which is 

the misadventures into which flirta- 

tions more or less serious inevitably 

lead, especially when one or other of 
the parties happens to be married. ‘‘ The 
Cuckoo” is one of such, and Charles Brook- 
field’s version of it has not only filled the boards 
but the whole house at Wallack’s. It isa fitting 
successor to ‘‘ The Pink Dominos,” one of the 
earliest successes of the same house, and as 
provokingly mirth-making. Indeed it is one 
of the most genuinely funny farces seen in 
years, Coherent, rapid?frolicsome without rude- 
ness and light without riskiness. Misadvent- 
ures and complications follow each other in 
such perpetual succession that one almost com- 
miserated with the victims of their own folly. 
It was capitally played ; neither Joseph Hol- 
land nor Amelia Bingham has ever done any- 
thing better. ‘‘The Cuckoo” is a farce to be 
remembered, 

as 

‘* BurraLo BILL” has started out on his sea- 
son’s triumphs with a spirit and enterprise that 
insure success. Not satisfied with past attrac- 
tions and achievements he has added new fea- 
tures and revived the familiar scenes of the 
‘““Wild West” of ten years ago. He has by 
degrees accumulated all the other rough riders 
of the world. The Cowboy now has his broth- 
ers of the saddle from Mexico and South 
America, the Cossack and the Arab. To 
these are linked the trained riders of our own 
and foreign armies. The mimic attack on 
the old ‘* Deadwood” coach no longer remains 
the only piece of warfare. Artillery and cav- 
alry of Germany, Britain ard America give 
evidences of their horsemanship ‘n action; and 
to all has been added a representation nertinent 
to the original intention of the show, yet drawn 
from the history of to-day, ‘‘ The attack on 
San Juan Hill.” Buffalo Bill is not only a na- 
tional hero whom all healthy boys worship, but 
a distinctly national showman of whom the 
world is proud. 

* 
*% & 

THe Fifth Avenue Theatre seems to be the 
chosen home of dramatic art for its own sake, 
and in that sense *‘ Citizen Pierre,” written and 
played by Charles Coghlan, was fitly put on its 
boards. It isa good play, well acted, and one 
that playgoers of the older sort would thor- 
oughly enjoy, if it could be played as a whole 
without waits, but alas! such pleasures are 
passing further and further away. The elab- 
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orate scenic effects, with which mediocrity is too 
often bolstered, but which modern requirements 
seem to demand, claim interval for their prep- 
aration after each act of half an hour at least, 
consuming nigh two hours out of a possible 
four given to the representation. "Tis a pity 
that so meritorious a piece of acting and so 
good a subject should be buried alive under 
the weight of scenery and dresses. ‘‘ Citizen 
Pierre” will read well, and does credit to its 
author, yet the critics will say, and the pub- 
lic will agree, that it lags in representation, 
whereas, in fact, it is the tedium between 
the acts that breeds the lassitude. One goes 
to see a play, not to sit half a night listening 
to the reiterated and familiar tones of an or- 
chestra never intended to be more than a stop- 
gap. 
x « 

THE season is well on its way that will call, 
and we shall all be thankful, for the roof-gar- 
den and the passing of the time with the light- 
est strain on the intellectual resources. Then 
comes Koster & Bial’s to furnish the very enter- 
tainment fitted for the occasion. The brightest, 
lightest vaudeville by the best artistes of the 
day may be relied upon ; and should one of the 
welcome squalls drive us from the roof, the 
diversion can be removed to the hall and our 
pleasures renewed. The roof-garden is an in- 
stitution for which much thanks. 

5 aes 

Tue Casino is the home of the broadly 
humorous, the ballet and the topicalsong. ‘In 
Gay Paree” it has exactly what its audiences 
relish. It is farcical to the border of the ludic- 
rous in plot ; French to the border, though not 
over it, in incident ; gorgeous in costume, bril- 
liant in ballets and beautiful in scenery. What 
more does a Casino audience want ? Apparent- 
ly nothing ; for ‘‘Gay Paree” has had a suc- 
cessful run, 


*% * 

Tue Manhattan, having satisfied the appar- 
ently inexhaustible demand for the presence 
of ‘*Mlle. Fifi,” has offered as its successor the 
story of ‘‘ The Manicure,” 

* 
*% * 

SHAKESPEARE found a home, and a welcome, 
too, seldom accredited, at the Herald Square, 
the burden of the representations falling upon 
Mr. R. J. MacLean and Miss Odette Tyler. It 
has again reverted to a lighter line, and to the 
procession of popular ‘‘ girls” has added ‘‘ An 
Arabian Girl,” 
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Oriental Trappings 


For Yacht and Summer Home 


Infinitely preferable to the con- 
ventional furnishings and fitments 
—they’re more artistic, doubly 
unusual, trebly durable—and in- 
expensive, always. 

Get them at VANTINE’s. 


The Moodj Mats and Rugs 


Made in India—artistic beyond compare, nearly 
indestructible. Reds and ecru are the colorings. 
Oriental the designs. Successfully used at seashore 
‘ and country for lawn, piazza or boat. 


Feet | Feet | Feet 
1.6X3 $.909 | 4X7 $5.50 | 7X10 $14.00 
2% 1.60 | 6X7 8.50 9X 9 16.00 











2 X5 2.00 7%7 9-75 | Qgx12 21.50 
2.6X5 2.50 6Xg 10.80 12X12 29.00 
3 x6 3-50 12X15 36.00 


Japanese and Other Cushions 


‘The Komo” cushions—impervious to water and 
dampness—in pretty color combinations—best down 
filled. Ideal for lawn and veranda. 








Oriental Furniture 


From the good old serviceable Canton Rattan to 
the cool, substantial Bamboo—in chairs, reclining 
couches, settees, tables and endless other useful pieces. 





Send for ‘““Vantine’s Monthly’”’—the ‘“‘Summer Housefurnishings 
Edition ’—it’s next best thing to a stroll through Vantine’s. 


A. A. VANTINE & CO. 
a Largest Japanese, Chinese, Turkish and Persian House in the World. 





877 and 879 Broadway, New York 


Between 18th and ioth Sts. 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED WITH CARE. 








When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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IN CAMP OR ON TRAMP 


the sauce that will add the most appetizing flavor to 
Fish, Game or Meat, is 


Durkee’s Salad Dressing. 


Everyone knows it is the best mayonnaise for salads— 
as a meat sauce it is equally delicious. Your palate will 
approve if it is among supplies for your outing trip. 
Send for Rooklet on “ Salads: How to Make and 
Free Dress Them,” giving many valuable and novel 


recipes for Salads, Sandwiches, Sauc es, Luncheon 
— Dishex,etc. Sample bottle, 10c. 


E.R. DURKEE & CO., 125 Charlton St., New York,N.Y. 
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GENUINE GEORGIA 


2 2 
Se BRUNSWICK STEW #2 
$ the most famous Southern ry 
q dish, Made of selected 3 

o Chicken, Beef, Corn and To- 3 
Ss matoes. A complete meal in = 
Sod itself. A perfect Lunch for A 
Z; Clubs. At retail—r6-ounce Q@ 
5 cans—35 cents each. / 
*y, 6-ounce Sample Can, by mail, Ae 

¥. 


THE STOCKDELL 


WELSH RAREBIT 


Made of Pure Cream Cheese. 
Delightfully seasoned and 
ready for use. At retail— 
g-ounce cans—2s5 cts. each. 
6-ounce Sample Can, by mail, 
cents. 


THE STOCKDELL 


THQI 


TOMASI DD Io 


OYSTER COCKTAIL § 
A delicious Relish. Just the 4% 
thing for Raw Oysters. Made ; 
of the finest Vinegar, Horse- 3@ 





radish and Sauces. Splendid 
also for Lobsters and Meats. 
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ODDS AND ENDS. 


and breadth of the land, often in dis- 

tricts remote from commercial centers, 

and in summer especially so, has made 

the reliable sporting goods firm, witha 
wide selection of clubs and accessories, a szme 
gua non. The Peabody-Whitney Co., of Bos- 
ton, meet all the requirements of the golfer 
and of the trade, from a stock of the best in 
quality and design. Their catalogue is a desir- 
able possession for the golfer, cricket or croquet 
player, and when needful they will manufac- 
ture to any pattern. 


THE average user of a lens, and especially 
the beginner in photography, is usually at a 
loss to know what tests should be applied toa 
lens in order to determine its value for the pur- 
poses for which he wants it, or whether it con- 
tains defects due to poor workmanship, flaws 
in the glass, etc. The late catalogue of the 
Bausch & Lamb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
contains a series of ten half-tone engravings, 
showing the appearance of these defects when 
they exist in a lens, and in addition a descrip- 
tive article telling how lenses are made in their 
manufactory. Everyone interested in photog- 
raphy should, before the edition is exhausted, 
get a copy of this catalogue, which contains 
three elegant photogravures, 

THRRE is no secret in the making of the best 
champagne, and in the neighborhood of the 
Pleasant Valley Wine Co., Reims, the primal 
conditions exist—grapes of the best varieties in 
the best condition. These are converted into 
the best of wine by the methods and the men 
whom the company have gathered around 
them through years of success. Care, time and 
skill enable the Pleasant Valley Co, to turn 
out wines which are equal to any which can be 
imported. 

Axsout two weeks ago the complete skins, 
with feet and skulls, of eight buffaloes, were 
received by Wm. W. Hart & Co., the taxider- 
mists, of East Twelfth street. These repre- 
sented the last of the herd of thirty buffaloes 
that were loaned by Austin Corbin, Jr., to Van 
Courtlandt Park. 

The animals were given improper pasturage 
in the park and soon became diseased, one af- 
ter another dying off. When seven had died, 
Mr. Corbin decided to remove the remaining 
ones back to his preserve in New Hampshire. 
They were obliged to leave one cow which they 
could not capture ; the others were taken to 
Newport, N. H. They never recovered, and 
either died or had to be shot. The eight re- 
cently sent to Hart & Co. finish the chapter 
of a sad and expensive experience. 

ARTISTs, without restriction of school, have a 
chance of notoriety seldom offered in the com- 
petition opened by Armour & Co., Chicago, un- 
til June 1st, wherein the prize is $1,000 for the 
best finished colored design (single or serial) 
for a 1900 art calendar. 

Avonc beautiful sporting calendars received 
is that of Parker Bros., Meriden, Conn., makers 
of the ‘‘ Old Reliable” Parker gun. It bears a 
number of photos of experts who have won 
fame at the traps while using the beautifully 
balanced and hard-shooting Parker. Copies 
will be mailed upon application if ten cents are 
inclosed for postage. 


Ts spread of golf through the length 


THE well-known firm of Messrs. Horace Part- 
ridge & Co, has been compelled by a steadily 
increasing business to seek enlarged premises. 
The firm is now located at Nos. 84-86 Franklin 
street, Boston, Mass., where all interested in 
tennis and general athletic goods will find a 
large and carefully selected stock from which 
to choose anything in the firm’s line of business. 
The goods of this firm have long since won an 
enviable reputation, and no effort will be 
spared to maintain or surpass the already high 
standard. 


THE various waterproof outfits for sportsmen 
and campers, as manufactured by the Pantasote 
Co., of 29 Broadway, New York, will upon 
trial at once demonstrate their merit Blan- 
kets, ponchos, tents, shelter tents, caddy bags, 
carriage cloths, etc., of this material possess 
several valuable features which must be tested 
to be properly appreciated. Products made by 
the Pantasote process have been thoroughly 
tested from the Klondike to South Africa, and 
are absolutely unaffected by climatic conditions, 
Army ontfits recently tested at Camp Alger 
won great praise and easily proved their su- 
periority over the regular army equipment. 
Send for descriptive circular. 

Primitive man from Iceland to tropical India 
followed nature’s plan in their leg coverings ; 
they wound round a soft material in overlaying 
rows, like the scales of the fish ; by this device 
they got both elasticity and support. ‘‘ Fox’s 
Patent Spat-Puttee” is a recurrence to these 
first principles. It has been adapted the world 
over. Instructions issued with every pair. 
Bale & Manlay, Wool Exchange Building, 
New York, are sole agents for America, 


. THE Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., of Rochester, 
N. Y., is turning out an automatic combina- 
tion fishing reel which has all the advantages of 
the free-running and automatic reels, with the 
double advantage of instant interchangeability 
from one to the other. This new reel has been 
specially designed for efficiency in all sorts of 
casting, and it is so easy of manipulation that 
any novice can master it in a few moments. 
It and the rod are controlled by one hand, the 
little finger alone taking care of the reel. It is 
rapid in action, never allows slack line, and 
runs as smoothly as a high-grade watch. Con- 
sult advertisement in this issue. 

A most important feature of the Bartlett 
Cure for Alcoholism, and one which has un- 
deubtedly had much to do with putting it at the 
head of all drink cures, is the fact that under 
Dr. Bartlett’s system of correspondence, each 
patient receives individual care and instruction 
in the privacy of hisown home. The Bartlett 
cure is a home treatment in every sense of the 
term, with no hypodermic injections or other 
objectionable features. 

Dr. Bartlett is always glad to communicate 
confidentially with those who wish to free them- 
selves from the drink habit, and also with those 
who have friends that need his treatment. A 
line of request for information, addressed to 
The Bartlett Cure Company, 157 J. Washing- 
ton street, Chicago, or 1123 K. Broadway, New 
York, will bring an immediate response. All 
consultation and advice are entirely free, and 
all communications are sent in plain wrappers. 





PLEASURE, TRAVEL AND RESORTS. 


as it does, across Canada, from Halifax 

at the extreme east to Vancouver at 

the extreme west, and having numerous 

branches running north and south of the 
main line, offers easy access to the cream of 
the shooting and fishing of huge natural game 
preserves. By this line one may reach the 
haunts of moose, caribou, sheep, goat, deer, 
bear, and lesser game ad lib., and the best of 
the trout waters of all Canadian provinces, 
including the picturesque wilds of Quebec and 
New Brunswick, the famous north and south 
shores of Superior, and the grand mountain 
regions of British Columbia. A recently opened 
line from Mattawa penetrates to Lake Tem- 
iskaming, Lake Kippewa and other new fishing 
waters, which are surrounded by the favorite 
haunts of moose, caribou, and other game. 
Copies of pamphlets giving full particulars 
may be obtained free from any agent of the 
company. 

AN article sure to find favor with campers is 
the ‘‘Gem City Outing Stove,” manufactured 
by the Lake Erie Mfg. Co., of Erie, Pa, It is 
equipped with pipe, bake-oven, frying-pan, bake- 
pan and tea-kettle, all of which pack inside the 
stove. It is very reasonable in price and does 
its work well. Consult advertisement in this 
issue. 

The scenic marvelsof the celebrated Muskoka 
Lakes and their rival beauties of the Georgian 
Bay are reached direct by the popular Grand 
Trunk Railway. There are good hotels and 
camp-sites, fine trout-fishing, and deer-, water- 
fowl. and grouse-shooting, while the black-bass 
fishing among the lovely isles of Georgian Bay 
is something to be long remembered. 

A coop evidence that a business revival has 
ee broadcast over this country is the ‘‘ Lake 

hore Limited,” the star train of the Vander- 


1: Canadian Pacific Railway, extending, 


bilt system, between New York and Chicago, 
which is daily comfortably filled. To the reg- 
ular traveler the appointments and comforts 
of this train are well known, but if you have 
never made a trip on it, you owe it to yourself 
to see and enjoy the advance made in comfort 


and luxury in modern railway travel on the 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railroad. 
‘SARATOGA THE BEAuTIFUL ” is the title of 
one of the most attractive booklets of its kind 
that has yet been produced in the ‘* Four 
Track Series ” of the New York Central Rail- 
road. The historical and other descriptive 
matter is very interesting, and will give to 
those unacquainted with Saratoga an excellent 
idea of the diversified attractions of what has 
long been termed ‘‘ America’s greatest water- 
ing place.” One of the features of the book is 
the description and illustration of the new train 
to be placed in service early this season by the 
New York Central, to be styled the ‘‘ Saratoga 
Limited,” which, it is said, will make as fast 
time as the ‘‘ Empire State Express,” reducing 
the time between New York and Saratoga from 
five hours to three and ahalf hours. A copy 
of ‘‘ Saratoga the Beautiful ” will be sent to any 
address free, postpaid, on receipt of two 2-cent 
stamps, by George H. Daniels, General Passen- 
ger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 
To THOSE who dwell in the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, even more than to the dwellers on the 


coast line, ‘‘ Lake and Sea” appeal as summer 
resorts. The Wabash Railroad, recognizing 
this, have prepared a fund of information which 
is at the disposal of all inquirers free, Their 
booklet, ‘‘ Lake and Sea,” gives the estimates 
for a great variety of trips costing from $20 to 
$100, at the head of which they place ‘‘ A Week 
at Niagara.” 

‘THE Book OF THE Roya Biue” is worth all 
its cost if only for the frontispiece, selected 
monthly from the beauties on the system of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. It will be mailed 
for a year to any address for 75 cents. 

MaRINE gas and gasolines have passed into 
the category of necessities, and those of the 
Palmer variety, manufactured by the Mianus 
Electric Co., of Mianus, Conn., have earned 
wide and well-deserved popularity. They are 
usually built two-cycle or four-cycle. They are 
always ready, take care of themselves, cause 
no nuisance from smoke, dust or ashes, are 
safe, economical, take up little room, and can 
be fitted to any boat. The testimonials of their 
customers are worth reading. Send for them. 

BeroreE deciding upon the route for the sport- 
ing or holiday trip this season our readers will 
consult their own interests by looking over the 
attractions offered by the Boston and Maine 
Railroad. Fishermen, hunters, canoers, camp- 
ers, and those merely desirous of a restful so- 
journ at a comfortable hostelry, need not fear 
overtaxing the resources of this popular line. 
Every phase of what is picturesque in the 
scenery of lake, stream, mountain, forest and 
open, may be found in the broad territory trav- 
ersed by the B. and M., and it is unnecessary 
to dwell upon the trout and togue of Maine’s 
myriad waters, or the moose, caribou and other 
game which have made her forests famous. A 
beautifully illustrated series of publications 
give reliable information for the intending 
visitor. For particulars see advertisement in 
this issue. 

MaRINE MOTORs are marvels of ingenuity and 
simplicity. The Naphtha Motor of The Lozier 
Marine Gas Motor Co., of Toledo, is so free 
from gearing that one wonders where the 
power comes from, yet it can be supplied up to 
6 H. P., and will work like a Trojan in stand- 
ing room of no greater diameter than its fl 
wheel. Thiscompany supply the boats as ef 
as the engines. The established character of 
the firm’s work in its Cleveland bicycles isa 
guarantee of perfection in all they undertake. 
Send for catalogue, free. Address H. A, Lo- 
zier & Co,, Cleveland, O. (Gas Engine Dept.) 

SportsMEN of all degrees, yachtsmen and 
campers, will find the goods put up by the Cold 
Spring Packing Co., of Atlanta, Ga., peculiarly 
suited to their wants. For a tasty meal at 
short notice, at home or outdoors, this firm's 
Genuine Georgia Brunswick Stew is the very 
thing. The Stockdell Welsh rarebit and oyster 
cocktail are other delicacies prepared by a firm 
which uses only the very finest materials ob- 
tainable, and which exercises the utmost care 
in the preparation and putting up of everything 
it handles. The goods are sold in cans of con- 
venient sizes for easy handling, while the prices 
are reasonable. Those contemplating a cruise 
or a sojourn in campshould obtain circulars, 
which give full information. 











